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On the Summation of a Compound Series, and its application to a 
Problem in Probabilities. By Bisnor TeRror. 


(Extracted, by permission, from the Transactions of the Royal Society 
: of Edinburgh.} 


THE series proposed for solution in the following paper is— 


(m—q.m—q—1...... m—q+p+1)x(1.2.3......9) 
+(m—q—1.m—q—2...m—q+p) x(2.3.4...9+1) 
3 . (A) 


+(p.p—1......1x(m—p+q+1.m—p+q+2....m—p) 

The law of this series is manifest. Each term is the product of 
two factorials—the first consisting of p, and the latter of q, factors ; 
and in each successive term, the factors of the first factorial are 
each diminished by one, and those of the latter increased by one. 

Let there be a series, X, Y; +X,-;Yot..-.. 25 eue X, Y, 
where, Y,=Y,+A,, Y,= Y,+ 4,=Y,+A;+ As, and so on. Then 
the series = 

matabisceX § 


+X,1x Y, +4, 
+X, Y;+A,+As, &. 
=2X, x ¥, + 2X,-1X Ai+ 2X9 x Agt, ce. 
where =X, means the sum of all the terms of X from X, to X,, 
inclusive. ; 
VOL. V. B 


2 On the Summation of a Compound Series, 


Let us then, in the first place, take the differences of the second 
factorials— 


—(1.2.8......g)+(2.8.4....g +1 =(2.8.4...6--9)-9 
—(2.8.4...9+1)+(3.4.5....g+2)=(8.4.5...g+1).9, &c.&e. 


Hence the sum of the whole series = 


3(m—q.m—q—l....... m—p+q+1).1.2.8....g—1.¢ 
+2(m—q—1.m—q—2....... m—p+q).2.8.4....9.¢  }(B)_ 
+23(m—q—2.m—q—3....m—p+q—1).8.4.5 qt+1.q 
&e. &c. 
Integrating then each line separately, we have the sum 
= Sh Mat lm—g A On m—p+qt+1x1.2.8......g—1 
Lm —q.m—g—l .....m—pEYX 2.8.4.0. eee. C 
eer q:m—q—1.....m—p+ qx q (C) 
+ ty mal m—g— 2. m—p tga I % 8 daBacractvagstsl 
&e. &e. 


If again we treat this form as we have done the original, by 
taking the differences of the second factorials as they now stand, 
and again integrating, we reproduce the sum in the form 


° —1 
pe pia it em— 9+ 1....m—p+q+1 x 1.2.3....g—2 
ES —— (D) 
£4 mgt l.m—g sree m—p+qx2.3.4....q—1 
&e. - &e. 


It appears, then, that we may continue this differentiation on 
the one side q times, and integration on the other g+1 times; and 
that at each succeeding operation an additional next lower factor 
will be introduced into the numerator of the fractional coefficient, 
and an additional next highest into the denominator. And after 
q differentiations, the last factorials will all become unity; and, the 
middle factorial having acquired an additional higher factor at.each 
of g+1 integrations, we have for the sum of the series— 


qg-9—1.g—2....1 


ptipt2...p+q+l1 xm+1.m..... m—g +p+ 1} - « (E) 


II. 


The problem in probabilities to which the foregoing summation 
is applicable, is the following :— 


and its application to a Problem in Probabilities. 3 


Suppose an experiment, concerning whose inherent probability 
of success we know nothing, has been made p+q times, and has 
succeeded p times and failed g times, what is the probability of 
success on the p+ q+ 1|¢ trial ? 

This problem is interesting, because it tends to the discovery of 
a rational measure for those expectations of success which consti- 
tute the motive for a large portion of human actions. The force 
of such expectations commonly depends, not upon reason, but 
upon temperament ; and according as a man is naturally sanguine 
or the reverse, so in all the contingencies of life does he overesti- 
mate or underestimate the chances in his favour. 

It would be going much too far to think that we can give an 
algebraic formula, by the application of which a man may in every | 
practical case correct his natural tendency to error, and arrive at a 
strictly rational amount of expectation. All that we can say is, 
that experience has led dispassionate men to come to nearly the 
same conclusion as the pe ; for while he asserts the 


probability of success to be they act upon the supposi- 


+1 
= q+2’ 
tion that the probabilities sf success and failure are proportioned 
to the number of experienced cases of success and failure: and 
when either p or q is a large number, that is, when the experience 
is great, the conclusion and the supposition coincide. 

In order to realize the problem, we shall use the ordinary illus- 
tration, and suppose that a bag contains m balls in unknown pro- 
portions of black and white, but all either black or white ; that p 
white and q black balls have been drawn, and that it is required to 
find the probability of drawing a white at the p+ ¢+1|* drawing. 

‘The problem, as thus stated, admits of four varieties. 

1. m may be given, and the balls drawn may have been re- 
placed in the bag. 

2. m may be given, and the balls drawn not replaced. 

3. m may be infinite or indefinite, and the balls replaced. 

4. m may be infinite or indefinite, and the balls not replaced. 

Of these, the 3rd is the only case which I find solved in tho 
treatises which I have consulted. I propose to solve the 2nd case, 
and therein the 4th; and, in conclusion, to make an attempt at 
the solution of the 1st case. 

To render the observed event, that is, the drawing of p white 
and q black balls (or E) possible, the original number of whites 
may have been any number from m—g to p inclusive, and the 
number of blacks any number from g to m—p. 
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Let us call the hypothesis of m—g white and gq black, H,, and 
m—q—1 white and g+1 black, H,, &. Then H, gives for pro- 
m—q.m—q—1l....m—q—p+1x1.2.3.... 


saber M.M—1L i.e, m—-q—p+1 * 
or, calling the denominator A, 

Hi, gives * m—gm—g—1.....m—q—p+1X1.2.3..¢ (a) 

H, gives i m—9— 1.m—q—2....m—q—p X 2.3.4....9+1(6)} (F) 
Hs; gives 5 m—q—2m—q—3B.. m—g—p—1 x 3.4...¢+2 (y) 


&e. &c. 
Now, a+ +7, &c., by the former proposition (E), 


1 VG id. « 0d 1 
Se ee 1. hone he —_—pj— 1; 
Ag sa-dapa- 25 apskqsalemaaas tal wok cae 
or a 
.*. probability of H,= Payee 


_ ss pt l.pt+2...... ptqtl ithe he oe 
= mtLm...m—p—g+1xl.3..g °™ g-m—q—1...m—q—p) 


6 lay LA a eee 
But the probability of a white at p+q+1| drawing on H, is 


“UP 4... probability of white derived from H, is 
m—p—q 
pti.p+2....p+q+1 


m+1.m....m—p—q x 1.2.8....¢ x (m—q.m—q—1...m—g—p) (G) 
x 


(1.2.3...9) 
So probability from H, 
= pt+l....ptgtl PR pos wt 
BaP rae aT pee are eer ee 


m—q—p—1)x(2.3...9+1). 
And so for all the other hypotheses in succession. 

Now this series, omitting for the present the consideration of 
the fraction which is a factor common to them all, is a series of the 
same form as that summed in the last proposition, only that now 
p+1 must be substituted for p. 

* The coefficient (U of Galloway's Treatise), expressing the number of different ways 
in which p white and q black balls can be combined in p +q trials, is here omitted. This 
is immaterial, as it disappears in the expression eens 


and its application to a Problem in Probabilities. 5 


We have therefore the whole probability of a white at p+q+1|* 
drawing ) 
ie p+l1l.p+2...p+q+1 ‘ A ee | 
m+1.m...m—p—qx1.2...¢ ie ial 


xXm+1.m...m—p—q= 


- (A) 


pt+qt2 
Note.—It may be worth observing, that had we summed the 
original series in Prop. 1 upwards instead of downwards, we should 


1.2.8...p 
ee got for a first factor qtl.g+2...pt+q+tl’ 


| 1 ° 2 ° 3 ose q . 

| p+l.p+2...pt+qtl . And that these fractions 
| are equal may be proved independently ; for if we divide each by 
| 1.2.8...px1.2.3... 4, we have on both sides the same 


which must 


therefore = 


Way Indias camp eeaale 


There now remains for solution only the first case of the problem 
in chances—that is, to find the probability of drawing a white ball, 
when m the number of balls is given, and p white and q black have 
already been drawn and returned. 

The main object in this case is to sum the series 


m—11? xX 1!-+m—2l? x 2%..... 1?.m—l1lf . . S.CT) 
This may be done much as in the preceding case, by taking the 
successive differences of the right hand factors till the differences 
vanish, and multiplying the successive terms of the last or g+1|* 
row of differences into the g+1/| summation of the successive 


terms of the series (1+2? ... +m—1|?)+(14+2?...+m—2|?), 
&e. 


This may be sufficiently explained by going through the ope- 
ration in a low particular case. Let p=2, g=3. Then the series, 
written perpendicularly, is 
m—1?x1 Ym—12x1 Yym—12x1 = Yym—12?x1 = Yym—1)?x1 
m—22x8 Yym—29*x7 Yym—22*x6 fym—2l2x5 Bm—2®x4 
m—8l? x 27=%,m—3!? x 19=3ym—3!? x 12—=2ym—Bl? x 6= Lym—B!? x 1 
m—4i2x 64 -%,m—4|2?x87 Bym—412x18 Yym—A12xX 6 
m—5l?x 125, Zym—5l?x 61 Yym—5?x 24 Yym—5l?x 6 
&e. ; &e. &e. &. 
The value of the different sigmas is easily found by the method of 
finite differences. 
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Generally, since the differences of 1%, 2%, 3%, &c., always vanish 
in the g+ 1|t line and after the gt* term of it, the general expres- 
sion is 

3,4:m— 1! + dd 4.4m—2!?, oe G,2,4.m—g"?; 
d,, dy, 3, &c. signifying the lst, 2nd, 3rd, &c. terms of the q+ 1|* 
row of differences. 

This summation may be applied to find the probability in the case 
now under consideration, for it expresses the a+(+v7, &c. of the 
preceding case. Applying it as we did the value of a+(+v, &c., 
there found, we shall tind the probability of a white ball at the 
p+q+1|* trial to be 

Z,4m— 1Pt4 dad .4m—QlP*), ...d, Z,ym—glet! 
m(Z,4:m — 11? + ded, ,,m—2!?....d,3,,,4m— gle 

If m be infinite, the expression becomes 

(l+qd,+....d,).2,,,;m?* a Zy41m*t 
m(1+dy....d,).2_4i0? ME yy ymP 


But if # be a quantity varying between the limits 0, z, 


. (®) 


2 sug Bah Tin pet ste? gril mena httihh oxienangy: 


We have thus found the probability in every case of the pro- 
blem; the 2nd and 4th at H, for the result, being independent of 
m, moust be true for an infinite as well as for a finite number. The 
lst case is solved at K, and the 3rd at L. 


Observations upon the Sickness and Mortality experienced in 
Friendly Societies. By Henry Tompxins. 


[Read before the Institute, 26th June, 1854, and ordered by the Council to be 
printed. 

THE Institute of Actuaries is devoted to the consideration of all 

questions relating to assurance ; and as life assurance occupies a 

prominent place in the daily occupations of many of its members, 
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it is not surprising that papers on almost every conceivable topic in 
connection therewith have been read before it. There are, however, 
various other kinds of assurance well worthy of inquiry, and among 
these may be classed fire, marine, fidelity, and, last but not least, 
when we consider the number of persons affected by it, sickness 
assurance. It is true this last kind of assurance is almost confined 
to the working classes: they have no wealthy boards of managers ; 
they have no man of science on their staff to direct their proceed- 
ings; and they are conducted by individuals who often possess no 
qualifications for such occupations. For all this, we must admit 
that every Friendly Society is a mutual Assurance Company; and, 
compelled by necessity, these Societies have taken up the most 
difficult and complicated branch of assurance. Not many actuaries 
have been much occupied with the subject, for it is a branch which 
does not sufficiently reward those who grapple with its difficulties ; 
we are therefore under the greater obligation to those who have 
attempted it. Up to the present time, however, I am afraid that 
- ‘the success has not equalled the endeavour. 

It must bé admitted that the law of sickness is a very difficult 
one to discover, on account of so many external circumstances com- 
plicating its action. Some even have been of opinion that no such 
law exists, because it has baffled so many endeavours to develope it. 
It is far more difficult to obtain facts relating to sickness than to 
death —because, in the first place, death has one common meaning 
among all classes; but it is not so with the word ‘ sickness.’ Also 
sickness may be, and often is, feigned; but it is not so with 
mortality. A death also occurs but once to an individual; but 
sickness attacks an individual at various periods in his life, and at 
each time with a different degree of intensity and duration. All 
these and other causes tend to complicate the subject ; but I think 
there is no doubt that in this, as in all other matters, if we obtain 
a sufficient quantity of facts, the laws regulating their action can be 
discovered. 

The ratio of sickness has never been laid down with a very near 
approach to accuracy until the publication of Mr. Finlaison’s late 
Report upon the Sickness in Friendly Societies. It has, I think 
I shall prove, been enormously overstated in all the works hereto- 
fore published on the subject. Whether this opinion will be 
shared by others, must depend upon their view of what appears 
to me to be conclusive. 

On a former occasion I pointed out the great discrepancy 
between various authorities as to the amount of premiums required 
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for the same amount of sickness assurance. The variation was 80 
unexpectedly great that it called to mind the line— 
“ Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ?” 

This however was said to have been caused by the very nice dis- 
crimination which the accuracy of the data obtained enabled us 
to make. Thus, it was supposed that a table of premiums for an 
allowance of £1 per week in sickness, for a Society established at 
Clapham, would, for substantial reasons, differ from a table for a 
like assurance for a Society at Greenwich—that there was an 
ascertained difference between the sickness to be experienced by a 
Society composed of butchers and another composed of tallow- 
chandlers. It is true there are works which have attempted to lay 
down such nice distinctions in the law of sickness; but if the 
general sickness has been erroneously laid down in these works, 
it follows that all particular cases must be equally or even more 
erroneous. The discrepancies pointed out by me had, therefore, 
no foundation in the exquisite accuracy of the data made use of. 

Tables of premium for sickness assurance are generally calcu- 
lated to extend up to 70 years of age, or even thtoughout the 
whole of life. This mode of proceeding appears to me to be 
highly inconvenient, since a sickness assurance is for the purpose 
of supplying the deficiency which occurs to a working man by 
the stoppage of his daily labour by disease; and as men generally 
cease to obtain their living by work at or before 60 years of age, 
it appears that a sickness assurance should cease at that period, 
because it is not applicable to a state of circumstances which 
should be met by an annuity. There is, however, another reason 
why such assurances should cease at 60 years of age—which is, 
that even now, so far as I am aware, we have no satisfactory 
data for the ages above 60 on which such sickness tables can be 
computed. The data given in the Report, for ages above 60, which 
appear to be correct, have not yet been corroborated, which I hold 
to be necessary in all cases. Those which have been hitherto 
adopted for such advanced ages are always too high; and as the 
premiums for these ages are partly paid in the more youthful 
periods of life, it has resulted that tables have been computed 
which have never, or rarely, been adopted by the classes for whom 
they were intended. Even popular prejudices frequently have a 
remote connection with fact; and when I state that out of 1600 
Societies which during four years applied for the protection of the 
law, and were informed that the certificate of an actuary was an 
indispensable preliminary, 700 decided to be without such pro- 
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tection rather than obtain the certificate, we may well inquire 
what popular prejudice was the cause of this? I think it was 
mainly because the parties interested considered, and I believe 
with some reason, that their liabilities were estimated by an 
exaggerated standard. 

The circulation of incorrect data has induced the notion that 
Benefit Clubs in general are insolvent; but when we measure 
their liabilities by such exaggerated standards as I shall endeavour 
to show have been put forth, it is astonishing that any were not 
included in the insolvent list. In illustration of this we may 
inquire, what would be the result if the liabilities of Life Assu- 
rance Companies were estimated to include the debts of the assured 
as well as the special sums assured to their representatives? Very 
few, if any, would be solvent; yet such is the way, with the help 
of a few extreme cases, in which it has been attempted to be 
proved that Friendly Societies in general are insolvent. It is 
true that some may be in that state; but before sentence be 
pronounced, we should be certain that: we know the law. 

I now pass to a comparison showing the results as regards sick- 
. ness in Friendly Societies, arrived at by Mr. Neison, Mr. Ratcliff, 
and Mr. Finlaison, Jun., in their several works on this subject. I 
choose these, because Mr. Neison’s Vital Statistics, and Mr. Rat- 
cliff’s Sickness among the Odd Fellows, were the two best works 
extant on the subject; and Mr. Finlaison’s is the most recent. 
Everyone has, however, observed the want of uniformity in statis- 
tical documents, and of the impossibility in most cases of instituting 
any comparison between them. 

In these three works there are several particulars in which they 
are all differently arranged; and we may be, in some respects, 
instituting a comparison of unlike things. These discrepancies are 
the cause of a deplorable loss of time; and, on the other hand, the 
surest method of giving an impetus to science is to perfect its 
language and to adopt uniform notations, so as to comprise the 
largest number of ideas, and to bring together a greater multitude 
of facts from which to deduce relations and laws. Taking however - 
these works as we find them, and collating the results, we find that 
the annual amount of sickness, on the average, experienced by each 
individual member of a Friendly Society, is as follows. It ought 
to be mentioned, however, that Mr. Finlaison excludes all miners, 
colliers, and sailors from his “general” class, on account of their 
special risks, while the other two writers admit them into that 
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AVERAGE SICKNESS PER ANNUM TO EACH PERSON, 
EXPRESSED IN DAYS. 


12-9882 
13'4090 
139455 


14°6288 
15:2382 
162291 
17:4330 
18°7348 


20:1717 
21°8270 
23°4850 
25'4208 
27°3564 


29°7893 
32°3540 
35°4239 
39°0656 
43°6153 


48:1807 
536783 
59°3229 
63°2823 
66°8123 


71-4833 
773931 
82:9178 
90°9886 
97°6832 


102'8451 
106-0442 
106-3780 
99°4289 
11-4868 - 


12-0145 
124766 


From an examination of the preceding columns, I have come 
to the conclusion that both Mr. Neison and Mr. Ratcliff, as well as 
others who have preceded them, have allowed claims made on 
account of superannuation to come into consideration where claims 
for sickness only should have been admitted, and that therefore 
their measures of the duration of sickness are of very little value. 
With regard to Mr. Neison’s work, I find that he does not refer 
to any such claims having been eliminated; and it is certain that a 
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very great number of them are entered as sickness in the returns 
made, and especially at the advanced ages. Mr. Ratcliff, however, 
states in his book that he had only the means of testing the accuracy 
of the mortality; and though the Odd Fellows have, I believe, no 
fund expressly called a superannuation fund, yet there is no doubt 
that they have both committed the same error, viz., that of con- 
founding claims on account of sickness with claims on account 
of superannuation, which are very different. I have summed up 
the sickness experienced between ages 18 and 50 with the follow- 
ing result, viz.; according to 


Sum of the Sickness 
per Individual 


From age 18 to 50 


Thus far the results corroborate the general accuracy of each. 

The difference between the two observations, and the returns, 
is, that Mr. Ratcliff gives nearly one day’s sickness per year to 
each individual Jess than the returns, while Mr. Neison shows 
about 15 hours in a year more than the returns. After the age of 
50, the results are widely different—and, I believe, for the reasons 
I have stated with reference to the superannuation claims. 


Sum of the Sickness 
per Individual. 


From age 50 to 60 
re 60 ,, 70 


By admitting all cases of sickness, so called (including super- 
annuation), the following are the results which have been arrived 
at—visz., that Messrs. Neison and Ratcliff both show that at age 
60 eveRy man is ill on an average one month in a year; at 70, 
BEVERY man has two months and a half’s illness in every year ; 
at 75, it is said to increase to nearly four months; at 80, to five 
months; at 85, to siz months, or half every man’s time; and at 87, 
to seven months in the year! and this to every man. If our aged 
and worn-out workpeople can really withstand such terrible attacks 
of sickness and live, they must certainly be possessed of more than 
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ordinary British toughness. The truth however is, that a very 
great proportion of the sexa, septa, and octo-genarians who are 
members of Friendly Societies receive allowances on account of 
superannuation, being at the same time in very good health. It is 
a remarkable fact, that that celebrated actuary Dr. Price estimated, 
upon theory only, the average sickness to each individual, with a 
very close approximation to the truth, if we consider the Report to ~ 
be the standard of it. His estimate is as follows :— 


Under 32 years of age . : ‘ : 7°58 days 


From 32 years to 42 years . : . 947 ,, 
hg ae Or 3 : EST; 
Soo es, OS ess ‘ , . 18:26 ,, 
oy) 082 Fy 2640855 : ° week 9; 


The last line shows that Dr. Price had no notion of the incredible 
amount of sickness which affects the old people of the working 
class. This discovery has been reserved for more modern times. 

With regard to the sickness stated in the Report, all claims 
which were not for sickness were eliminated, and the results given 
are believed to be those which relate to sickness and to that alone. 
The results, however, differ so widely from some previous writers, 
that another observation with regard to persons of advanced ages 
is a desideratum. Until that however is obtained, we must be 
content with these conflicting data, unless the weight of proba- 
bility on the one side appears to outweigh that on the other. 

I now pass to the interesting question of the mortality ex- 
perienced in Friendly Societies. The first glance shows it to 
be very low, being on the whole number only about 1:26 per cent. 
per annum. The annual mortality per cent. of London is about 
2°5; but in its population are included children, cripples, paupers, 
insane persons, and others with enfeebled powers ; but in Friendly 
Societies there are no such persons, or at least there are none who 
were so on their admission. They are all able-bodied adults. 
The operation of the “temporary selection” of many of the 
assured lives from a class which, on the whole, is placed in circum- 
stances favourable to the prolongation of life, may in some degree 
account for the small mortality experienced. It is well known that 
a large portion of the members of these Societies leave them, or 
become removed from them in various ways beside by death. This 
makes a large number of the assurances temporary; and as the 
selection is made from the élite of the working classes, we may 
reasonably expect that a low rate of mortality prevails. 
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NUMBER OUT OF WHICH ONE WILL DIE. 


I remember being told by a most experienced and highly 
respected actuary, that the rate of mortality stated to prevail in 
Friendly Societies was almost the same as saying that the working 
classes were immortal ; and I know there are many who still object 
to it, because it is contrary to preconceived notions. Let, however, 
the rate of mortality of the working classes In OTHER CIRCUM- 
sTancEs be what it may, it is certain that, as MEMBERS OF 
Friznpiy Societies, the general accuracy of this portion of 
the subject, in the three works before me, is so confirmed as to 
place it beyond all question. I think it would be difficult to point 
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out many observations, made by different parties under different 
circumstances, which have more strikingly agreed in their results. 
We have now a general mortality experienced in Friendly Societies, 
which may be relied upon, as each is corroborated from inde- 
pendent sources; and therefore the subdivisions of this part of the 
subject in each of the three works referred to are entitled to con- 
sideration, as they are each parts of a whole which is proved to be 
accurately ascertained. | 

I now propose to enter upon a consideration of some of the 
parts of the Report upon the Sickness and Mortality of Friendly 
Societies in which that work differs from previous ones, and where 
I cannot institute comparisons. I may however first remark, that 
there were no less than 3,787 returns, each of course representing 
a Society, and comprising in the aggregate a quinquennial account 
of 542,900 persons. They were sent from various localities in 
England and Wales, the kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland not 
being included in the arrangement. This however was not a great 
loss, as the small number of such Societies in the sister kingdoms 
induces the belief that they are there exotics, and not indigenous 
as in England, where there is scarcely a hamlet or village without 
its Benefit Club, and sometimes even rival ones—where every 
town has several, and every city many, of them. We may be 
surprised that the number of returns received was so small; but, 
as was to be expected, many Societies sent papers that were useless 
for the purposes intended, and others sent no account at all, the 
penalty for neglect being merely nominal. For this reason we 
are not to suppose that there are no more persons registered in 
Friendly Societies than those mentioned in the returns, there 
being, I think, good grounds for estimating the number at five or 
six times as many, or near three millions. 

The returns contained an account of the amount of sickness 
experienced, and the number of deaths that had taken place, under 
the following heads; viz.— 

1. Each individual’s age when the account commenced. 

2. Information as'to whether he had been attacked by illness, 
or not, in any of the five years; and if attacked, for what length of 
time in each year. 

3. A statement whether he had received any superannuation 
allowance during the five years; and if so, how long. 

4. Information as to whether he had died, had been excluded, 
or had withdrawn himself from the Society, and the date of such 
event; and, 
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5. His occupation or employment. 

Assuming that these particulars were obtained with the accuracy 
reasonably to be expected in a return which was quite a freewill 
offering of the parties making it, it is clear that they contained the 
elements from which nearly all problems of a practical character 
relating to the subject might be solved. 

With regard to the results given in the Report, it is evident 
that any consideration which detracts from their value must arise 
from the character of the statements returned. There were, of 
course, many erroneous returns ; but the errors were always, as far 
as could be discovered, those of ignorance, and not of intention, 
and to eliminate these was a task which was performed in the 
most careful manner that could be devised. To make “ assurance 
doubly sure,” this operation was repeated, occasioning what may 
appear to be a great loss of time; but it was considered advisable 
to spare no pains to secure accuracy as far as practicable. In fact, 
there cannot be too great scrutiny of the elementary matter in all 
matters of statistics, before commencing to operate upon it. 

The collection of facts relating to each individual was contained 
on a slip of cardboard: and these facts were not divided, but 
remained together throughout the whole procedure; for, having 
passed the examination and been copied, they remained established, 
and were used over and over again, in viewing them in different 
combinations. It is not necessary, however, for me to enter into 
all the minutiz of operations, as it is explained in the Report, and 
a repetition of it here would be tedious; suffice to say, that it was 
found to answer most completely for the purposes intended, and 
that it might be usefully adapted to many purposes of statistics. 

Having thus sifted and separated the materials, Mr. Finlaison 
very truly remarks, that 


“The most essential thing to be determined, and that for which the 
returns were most likely to prove of utility, was the quantum of sickness to 
which the members of Benefit Societies are liable at each age. The second 
great desideratum was the law of mortality to which the same class of per- 
sons is subject. But in setting out to collect this information, the know- 
ledge that many influences are supposed to modify the results which are 
now the object of inquiry, and that circumstances of climate and occupation 
are believed by many to enter largely into the question, naturally had a 
general tendency to suggest the channels in which research should be carried 
on. It,will appear to most minds that will give the subject attention, that 
among the primary conditions indispensable to the possession of bodily 
health must be ranged—food, warmth, and wholesome air. It is at the 
same time obvious, that many of the contributors to Friendly Societies are 
placed in very different degrees of command over these first requisites to 
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health and life. Those causes, therefore, which may be supposed to in- 
fluence, more or less, a command over these first supports of existence, 
indicate of themselves the direction in which an investigation of this nature 
should be generally conducted. There are minor agencies, likewise, which 
are thought to deflect and impair the enjoyment of health and vigour, and 
which should not be passed by. It is desirable, therefore, to note these 
secondary causes as well, and to see, if possible, whether they also act in 
any material degree upon the constitutions of those who are subjected to 
their influence. 

‘“‘The most obvious consideration of all would at first appear to be that 
of climate, which, through the medium of its temperature and quality of 
atmosphere, would seem to affect the vigour of the human frame in the 
most direct manner.” 


Commencing therefore with the question of climatic influence, 
he proceeds to map out the area of England and Wales into eight 
divisions—or, as he denominates them, “provinces”—each of 
which has a distinguishing feature, which may be well inferred 
from the names adopted to designate them, viz., the Northern 
province, the Manufacturing, the South-western, the South-eastern, 
the Eastern, the Midland, the Welsh, and the Metropolitan. The 
statements received from each of these “provinces” were collected, 
in order to discover whether any marked difference exists between 
the hardy Northumbrian and the Londoner, the Welshman and 
the manufacturing operative, &c., in the liability to disease; and 
in fact, to see what effect is produced by locality in conjunction 
with other causes. The results show that the locality in which a 
Friendly Society is established has very little to do with the average 
amount of demand that will be made for sick allowance, seeing 
that the average sickness for a whole year, to each person through- 
out England and Wales, differs in its most violent extremes but 
one day and a half. 

Average sickness per annum 
to each person, in days. 
South-western province ; : . 11°01 
MidJand . ; ° : . ‘ - 10°65 


Welsh . : - ‘ ‘ ‘ » 10°18 
Manufacturing . . : : . - 10°06 
Northern ; p , . é -» 10°02 
Eastern . . a ‘ é ‘ - 9:88 
South-eastern . ‘ ‘ 4 ; . 9°66 
Metropolitan . ' . ‘ ‘ ~ 9°45 


Besides viewing sickness with reference to individuals, there is 
another light in which it may be placed, which is an important one 
in any inquiry into the subject. This, which I believe has been 
given for the first time in the Report, is the proportion of persons 
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attacked with sickness in one year. We find, that although there 
is so slight a difference in the amount of sickness when viewed in 
connection with every individual’s proportional share of it, there are, 
in different parts of the country, very different degrees of proba- 
bility of being the man who has to bear it. 

Thus the proportion of sick persons out of each 100 persons 
liable to sickness, in the different provinces, is as follows:— 


Per cent. 
Midland province . ‘ : , , , 29°29 
South-western . M ‘ P ‘ i 27:27 


Eastern fs . : : r a : 26°41 
Sonth-eastern : : s : P 25°96 
Metropolitan ‘ . ; F ‘ : 25°32 


Manufacturing . ‘ E é ‘ ; 22°34 
Welsh ki ‘ ‘ ‘ : 5 22°14 
Northern . : : 5 A : 19°89 


Showing a difference of full 32 per cent., or neary 4, in favour of 
the Northman’s chance of exemption from sickness. 

These results, at first sight, seem to be Bcteailistores to the 
statement just made, that the locality in which a Friendly Society 
is established has very little to do with the average amount of . 
sickness experienced ; but when we consult a column which shows 
the average length of time which every man who is attacked is 
confined by sickness, we perceive the remarkable fact, that exactly 
in the inverse ratio of these districts to susceptibility of attack is the 
duration of the sickness, thus on the whole producing an almost 
equal average amount of claims in each locality. 

The average number of days’ sickness per annum, to each 
person sick in each province, is as follows :— 


Days’ sickness, 
Northern province , ‘ ‘ . . 50°38 
Welsh . ° e e e e e 45°73 
Manufacturing . ‘ : : , ; 45°02 
South-western ? 4 é ; ° 39°65 
Eastern. . ‘ : . P ° 37°39 
Metropolitan : ‘ ‘ ° A . 87°34 
Sonth-eastern . , 3 : : 4 87°22 


Midland. . . ‘ . ‘ . 86°87 
The case may be stated in a more compendious ed perhaps ; 


thus :— a rar 
No. per cent. ys of sickness 
Province. kare sick. to each sick person. 


Northern . . minimum 19°89 . . maximum 50°38 
Welsh. . a mee 22-14) oe , 4 . 45°73 
Manufacturing . P . 22°34 . ; a . 45°02 
Midland . . maximam 29°29 . . minimum 86°37 
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Showing, on the other hand, that the Northman, when attacked, 
suffers 28 per cent. longer affliction. 

In concluding the observations upon sickness viewed in con- 
nection with locality, therefore, the result is that, in balancing the 
liability to sickness against its duration, it is a merciful conse- 
quence of their mutually compensating effects that the quantum of 
sickness to which each man throughout England is liable varies 
but little, let his abode be in what province it may. 

We must not omit to notice, however, one observation in this 
part of the analysis, which shows how very important the means of 
obtaining a good supply of artificial heat are to the preservation 
of health. It is stated, that where the price of fuel is at its lowest, 
and where almost every cottage can command a glowing hearth, 
the lowest liability to the attack of sickness is found; while, on 
the contrary, in the counties where the difficulties in the way 
of the transport of coals are greatest, the liability is at its worst. 
Thus the northern coal fields show the minimum, and the midland 
seats of agriculture the maximum, as may be observed on reference 
to the figures on page 17. On this account it is very satisfactory 
to see the railways so effectually co-operating with the shipping 
in the more effectual distribution of this prime safeguard to health 
throughout the country; and we may also observe, that this is only 
one instance among many, in which railways produce an important 
effect upon the sanitary condition of a country. 

The next aspect under which the returns were viewed was 
in connection with density of aggregation—or, in other words, 
in reference to whether the statements emanated from a rural, 
a town, or a city district. This arrangement was adopted in 
deference to preconceived and widely spread notions. The dis- 
tinction between these various districts may have been more 
strongly marked in former times than it is at present, when 
town and country are more intermingled than ever, and sana- 
tory measures are not treated’ as the visions of theorists, but 
are adopted with good results. It is observed in the Report on 
the Census, that of all the countries of Europe, England has the 
smallest demarcation between the population of rural and other 
districts. The facts, also, which came to light during the cholera 
visitation, have in some degree qualified the notion of the extraor- 
dinary salubrity of rural districts in comparison with other places. 
As the omission might have been considered a‘defect, the results 
were given; and we find that the average sickness per annum to 
each person is as given on page 20—showing, on the whole, a 
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decided superiority in favour of the city districte—which is con- 
trary to usual expectation. 


Thus failing to find any interesting distinction between the 
amount of sickness experienced in different localities, and also 
in different densities of aggregation, attention was directed to 
see what results were produced by the quality of labour expended 
by the classes under observation, and also by the circumstances 
attending it. The effect of different classes of labour upon the 
health has been already largely descanted on, but with such minute 
distinctions as detract from the value of the deductions. The 
plan adopted in the Report has at least the merit of originality 
and breadth of design. According to it, all classes of labour may 
be divided into four sections, viz.— 


Light labour exercised in the open air. 
» 99 +@xercised in shelter. 

Heavy labour exercised in the open air. 
» 99 @xercised in shelter. 


‘* There are certain influences which bear in a greater or less degree on 
the exercise of labour; but the principal agencies affecting the human con- 
stitation in such exercise are—the degree of force called out, the temperature 
in which that force is exerted, and the atmosphere wherein it is put into 
action. For instance, there is hard labour with exposure to weather, and 
there is hard labour subject to no such aggravation. There is a large class 
of labour requiring no great exercise of strength, which is carried on under 
shelter and in warmth, such as silk and cotton factory labour, while there 
are also light employments, as they may be termed, which are pursued in 

‘the open air. Again, there are many branches of industry which are 
followed in crowded workshops ander circumstances highly unfavourable to 
the respiratory organs, while there are other callings which can be pursued 
at a man’s own fireside—this last class being that which probably produces 
the greatest amount of deceptive claims. 

_ “This general arrangement of the subject appears, on the whole, to 
have assembled in their respective classes the great bulk of industrial 
occupations in this country, with tolerable accuracy and relative fairness.” 


The results show that, on the whole, and especially in the case 


of heavy labour, exposure to the weather aggravates the amount of 
sickness. 


“The remarkable mitigation of the sickness in the case of the light 
labour sith exposure to weather, as compared with the other three classes, 
at once attracts notice, and indicates the most healthy condition of existence. 
But the result of exposure to weather is not to be conclusively inferred 
therefrom by any means, as it would appear in the case of heavy labour to 
be an ingredient materially aggravating the quantum of sickness attaching 
to this roder class of occupation. The agency of more powerfal causes 
than the influence of the elements begin to make themselves perceptible 10 
this arrangement of the subject.” 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT oF SICKNESS PER ANNUM | AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SICKNESS PER ANNUM 
TO EACH PERSON, EXPRESSED IN Days. | TO EacH Pxasom SICK, EXPRESSED IN Dare. 


155269 
16'4876 


69°4077 
61-0857 
61-7026 
64-7011 
67-6363 


70°8426 
8°9606 


83°5471 


653391 
660178 


1414521 
156°7384 
172°8773 
187-9954 
209°4940 


216°5308 
213°3061 
209°8873 
198°2766 


174°4794 
1790625 
183°8640 
181°5696 
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NuMBER OF 
P na Sick Avezace AmouxT or SickNESs PER ANNUM, Morraniry 
out or 100 PER 


PERSONS LIABLE 


Acr.| To SICKNESS, Pes Inptvipvat. Pre Sick Max. Cent. 


Light | Heavy Light | Heavy 


Labour } Labour. 5 , Labour. | Labour. | Labour. 
18 2339 29°63 . 23 7671 
19 | 2325 | 28-89 * ; 24°5566 
20 | 22-23 | 28°35 | 6: “ 25°0266 
21 22°32 27°89 ’ he 25°7722 
22 | 2154 | 27°44 . 26°4492 
23 2107 26:93 4 27°0011 
24 | 20°54 | 26°58 . . : 27°3757 
25 20-06 26:23 y * 979858 
26 19 66 26°03 : . 28 ‘3966 
a7 19°48 2567 ‘ Y 289403 
2 | 1913 | 25°56 29°4120 
29 18°98 25°40 D 29°7168 
30 1871 | 25°28 ' 29°9305 
31 18°53 25°03 . H 30°0423 
32 1827 25:06 ‘ 301078 
33 18'31 25:07 E 30°4996 
a 1836 25°14 s bi 30°9166 
35 18°59 25°30 . . 31°3017 
36 1895 25°52 . i 319329 
37 19°17 25°73 i i 32°5248 
38 1927 2591 i q 33°1034 
39 19°37 26 22 : 33'°4159 
40 19°48 26°43 b) Y : 34°4348 
4l 19°31 26°69 y 35'3696 
42 19°65 | 26°84 360497 
43 19°78 26°97 . ; 36°4913 
44 | 2002 | 27°13 37-9202 
45 | 2038 | 27°48 10-5762 ¥ 33'4934 
46 | 20:47 | 27-86 108111 388090 
47 | 20°99 | 28-22 112118 39°7281 
48 | 21-49 | 28°60 116872 40°8637 
49 | 2208 | 2836 12°0573 41°7756 
50 | 22°65 | 29-05 12-4801 429551 
51 | 23°30 | 2926 12°9477 4 442444 
52 | 2376 | 29°69 . 13-3124 44°8408 
53 24°29 30°20 13-7391 45°4945 
54 24°55 30 63 14 1729 462751 
55 | 2499 | 31-18 : 14°7445 ; 47-2910 
56 | 25°35 | 3179 13°7014 155511 540444 48°9160 
57 | 2560 | 32°34 138238 16°6521 540043 61-4859 
53 | 2606 | 33°)1 14-3069 18-1720 643944 548859 
59 | 2679 | 3396 15°1459 197776 56°5411 58°2381 
60 | 27°41 | 34°87 161511 21-4153 | 589216 61°4158 
61 27°98 | 35°60 172527 23°2893 61'6686 65°2798 
62 28°78 36°33 188700 249854 65'5706 68'7815 ° 
63 | 29°49 | 37°16 20°5259 26°6735 696107 717739 
64 | 30°35 | 38°35 92°5669 28-4801 74°3445 74°2664 
65 31 24 39°69 246425 30°2534 188833 762333 
66 32°34 4037 272100 32°5361 84'1271 7976001 


67 33°57 42°40 29°7086 35°1748 88°4926 82-9678 
68 35°04 | 43°35 329776 38°0270 94'1223 877161 
69 | 3606 | 44°62 36°6137 41°7366 101°5467 93°7371 
70 | 3796 | 45°63 40°8611 466527 107:6347 102-2489 


7 4022 | 47:37 44°6033 5272168 110°8910 1102323 
72 4205 | 48°88 48 9103 5971383 116°3185 1209925 
73 | 48°08 51°53 §2°7322 6989 122°4039 130°0064 
74 | 44°56 | 53°23 649456 723668 1232950 136°7509 
75 | 45°10 | 54°47 56°8370 .| 78°1977 126°0352 148°5594 


76 | 4585 | 56°37 60°3582 841791 131°6486 149'3308 
77 | 4677 | 48-01 66'1217 89°8373 1413636 154-8660 
78 | 49°10 | 58°61 12°8949 936064 148-4697 1596996 
79 | 51°65 | 59°35 82°4648 99-6599 159-6736 1679096 
80 | 53°22 | 60°56 90°9692 104-2469 1709304 172°1398 


: 81 54°65 61°45 100°3470 105-1627 1839694 171°1471 
82 55°69 6174 105°9758 1061074 1902957 1718479 
83 | 5487 61°47 104'3604 108-2783 190°1953 17671542 
64 | 50°45 | 5170 93°2342 1052808 18478036 170°6276 
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When the four divisions or classes of labour are compared with 
respect to the average amount of sickness experienced by each persun 
sick, the exposure to the weather appears to manifest no influence, 
the only principle perceptible being that which runs through the 
whole observation—viz., the inverse duration of the sickness to the 
frequency of attack. 

The four classes of labour are then pursved through the rural, 
town, and city subdivisions; but, as before stated, these distinctions 
are in themselves sufficiently vague, and accordingly we find no 
principle of importance distinguishable in the results. 

The conclusions to which we have now arrived are, that differ- 
ence in respect of locality, density of aggregation, or shelter, goes 
for little so far as sickness is concerned. If, then, there be a 
difference in the amount of sickness undergone by one class as 
compared with another (which there certainly is), it is a conse- 
quence of the amount of physical force exerted. The effects of 
light and heavy labour upon sickness afford, when contrasted, some 
remarkable results. Thus there is an almost uniform difference of 
7 per cent., in the proportion attacked by illness, in favour of light 
labour ; and a continually increasing difference is to be observed in 
the other columns, between the sickness and mortality experienced 
by the two classes of labour. 

In the mortality experienced by persons engaged in light labour, 
and by those engaged in heavy labour, we see (p, 21) that the sick- 
ness per individual ts in inverse ratio to the sickness per sick man ; 
and I believe that this relation will always be found to exist. 
Thus, the greater the sickness per man, the less the sickness per 
sick man; and vice versd. 

The average rate of exclusions and withdrawals in Friendly 
Societies had not been published before the issuing of the late 
Report. This we find to be very heavy. Up to about the middle 
of life, the probability of an individual leaving or being expelled 
from his Society is five or six times greater than the probability of 
his dying while a member ; and taking the whole of life, the same 
probability is more than twice the probability of dying while a 
member. This, doubtless, has an influence in determining the 
rate of mortality. So long, however, as the working classes con- 
tinue in their present social condition, and so many of them are 
migratory in their habits, the ratio of exclusions and withdrawals 
must always be high; but if, from any change of circumstances or 
habits, this rate should be permanently lowered, then we may 
expect a corresponding increase in the mortality. 
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It has always appeared to me, that the same reasoning which 
lessens the premium for a sickness. assurance by the amount of the 
probability of living to receive it, also requires that the amount of 
the probability of remaining in the Society to receive it should be 
deducted ; because a death, an exclusion, and a withdrawal, are 
equivalent in so far that each makes the receipt of the amount 


assured in sickness an impossibility, and each is alike the subject 
of calculation. 


per Cent. 


2°62 
1:94 
1°43 
1°20 

99 


We have seen that the probability of dying and the average 
amount of sickness increase with age, and as the vital power 
becomes exhausted ; it therefore appears plausible that the average 
duration of sickness should bear a certain relation to the mortality, 
but what this relation is has never been ascertained. In order to 
attempt to discover this, let a) be the number of persons of the 
age of 20 in a table of mortality, and a,, the number of persons of 
the age of 21; then the vital power in the 21st year is measured 


by the fraction <2 , and all events which happen in direct relation 
20 


with the vital power must be proportional to the quotient of such 
fraction. Sickness, however, stands in reversed proportion to it; 
that is, it is proportional to the mortality. Now the probability of 


A — 291 
i) 


dying in the 21st year is » SINCE Ay9— 4M, gives the number 


of deaths in the 21st year. If the average amount of sickness is 
proportional to the fraction, putting S,) for the sickness, the 


resulting equation is Sy=C “0H, where C is a constant: the 
20 


same for all ages. ; 

The ordinary tables of mortality give the reversed quotients, 
ViZ.; =. , &c., under the title of “ specific intensity,” or, 
number out of which one will die.’ Let this column be repre- 
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therefore S.)= : ; and lastly, 1,,.8,>=C: that is, that the average 


number of days’ sickness (S) which an individual experiences at a 
given age, multiplied into the “ number out of which one will die” 
(I), should, if the reasoning be correct, give a product which should 
be the same for all ages=C. 

The following calculation shows the result of the formula when 
applied to the “ specific intensity” and average “ sickness” given in 
the Report upon Friendly Societies :-— 


Xx RXXKX XXX 
Pa vee eaag 


The dissimilarity of the numbers in Column C is not surprising, 
since there are almost conclusive reasons for supposing that the 
mortality actually experienced in Friendly Societies is not that 
which would take place among the same individuals if they always 
remained under the observation. This would, of course, vary the 
quotient C. 

Taking, however, the mortality shown by the Northampton 
Table, we obtain the following results :— 


x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 
x = 


These results lead to the conclusion that when we obtain the 
“normal” rate, the assumed equation IS=C will be found to 
be true, because the duration of sickness has a direct relation 
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to the vital power. Provided this view be confirmed, many im- 
portant consequences will result, which it is unnecessary for me 
to pomt out. At any rate, we may hope that with the aid of new 
observations the relation between sickness and mortality will be 
more clearly exhibited than it hitherto has been by those whose 
attention has been devoted to the subject. 

I trust that these remarks, while pointing out errors, will be 
sufficiént to show the great difficulties with which the exposition of 
the sickness and mortality in Friendly Societies is surrounded, and 
that to attempt to lay down minute laws and refined distinctions, 
even at the present time, is only laying obstacles in the path of 
inquiry. 


Report of the Proceedings at the Statistical Congress, held at 
Brussels, 19th to 22nd September, 1858. By Samuuz. Brown, 
F.S.S., one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

[Concluded from page 107, vol. iv.] 

AFTER the inaugural address of M. Quetelet, the regulations for 

facilitating the business of the Congress were proposed and agreed 

to, and M. Ducpetiaux read a list of the papers and correspondence 
received. 

The representatives of the Statistical Departments in the diffe- 
rent Governments of Europe proceeded to give a summary view of 
the position occupied by statistics in their respective countries. 

M. Beresox (of Denmark) explained, that 20 years ago Gov- 
ernment statistics, or works containing statistical tables, were 
scarcely known in Denmark. An absolute Government gave no 
encouragement to the people to pry too closely into their proceed- 
ings. But when it was decided to form Provincial Councils, the 
want of statistical information began to be felt. The delegates of 
the people could not give advice without knowing the actual condi- 
tion of affairs; and on the proposition of one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen (M. Jonas Collin), the King named, in 1833, a 
Central Statistical Commission, with power to publish information 
respecting the condition of the country. This Commission was 
composed of the most distinguished men in the different branches 
of administration ; but no grant of money was made to them, nor 
had they any official staff, Each member of the Commission 
worked separately in his own department, with such means as were 
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granted from time to time by special order of the King. Several of 
the members laboured with great energy and capacity, and in the 
years 1835 to 1849 eighteen large volumes were published by the 
Commission, relating to nearly all the important subjects of 
statistics. 

In 1849 Denmark received a free constitution. The Commis- 
sion was then suppressed, as not being in harmony with the new 
order of things, and a new Central Statistical Department created, 
consisting of seven employés, the head of the department having 
authority to sign for the different Ministers in statistical matters. 
At present M. Bergsde held this post, together with his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Political Economy in the University of Copen- 
hagen ; and under his direction, ten volumes of statistical informa- 
tion on various important subjects had been already published. 
The grant for the expenses of this department was 35,000 fr. 
(£1,400) per annum. 

In Denmark the Government only has given attention to sta- 
tistics. There are no societies, except that the Royal Society of 
Medicine at Copenhagen has a permanent committee for medical 
statistics. The Provincial Councils publish nothing; and no great 
assistance is derived from the communes or officials in provincial 
towns, but rather the contrary. It is to be hoped that, with the 
progress of civilization, men will begin to understand that it is by 
such inquiries the statesman must learn the real evils of society, 
and be enabled to devise the most suitable measures for their 
relief. 

M. Dierericr (of Prussia) traced the origin of statistics in 
Prussia to the King Frederick William I., by whose order the pro- 
vincial administrations and the Council of Ministers applied them- 
selves to the question of what was the actual population of the 
country ; but the questions proposed were answered rather by cal- 
ealations than by a census. Frederick II. continued these labours, 
and was the real founder of the permanent statistics of the country. 
Since 1748, excepting during some years of war, the population of 
Prussia has been annually ascertained. 

The Provincial Governments were ordered to number the inha- 
bitants, distinguishing those in the town from the rural districts. 
Some of these documents contain remarks in the handwriting of 
Frederick II., and every year he required these population tables to 
be returned; so that it may be said that Prussia had already an 
official Department of Statistics. At this time these inquiries began 
to take rank as a science under the labours of Sussmilch, who, in 
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his Gottliche’Ordnung, prepared the tables of births and deaths for 
1,056 villages. 

In 1805, under the auspices of the King Frederick III., a Cen- 
tral Statistical Department was organized, by the labours of M. 
Leopold Krug and the influence of the Minister de Stein, to collect 
the statistics of the provinces; but the war of 1806 interrupted 
the plan. After the peace of Tilsit, Prussia was reorganized, and 
M. Hoffmann, then Professor in the University of Koenigsberg, was 
named Councillor in the Ministry of the Interior; and he made 
the first official report on the Statistical department of Berlin. By 
the care of M. Hoffmann, tables were compiled and some published, 
on the following subjects, at first every year; but afterwards the 
reports under the heads 1, 3, 4, and 5 were collected every three 
years, and only those of births, marriages, and deaths annually :— 
1. General statistics; 2. Births, marriages, deaths; 3. Churches 
and schools; 4. Medical statistics; 5. Statistics of trades and 
manufacture. These tables, with some additions, are still arranged 
in the same form as under M. Hoffmann’s management. By the 
advice of M. Alex. Humboldt, a meteorological section has been 
added to this department, organized in a manner worthy of the 
founder of this science ; reports are received from 34 stations in 
Prussia, and dGienthiically arranged and i te under the skilful 
direction of M. Dove. 

In 1834 the Zollverein was formed. One of the leading points 
in every treaty is thatg general census should be taken every three 
years. It is made with great exactness, as on its results depends 
the appropriation of the customs’ revenue amongst the different 
States of the Zollverein. Every inhabitant is taken according to 
his place of residence at the time, except persons stopping at hotels, 
who, as strangers, are not counted. 

M. Dieterici then explained, that since he had had the honour 
of being named head of the department, he had published five 
volumes of statistics on the Zollverein. Three other volumes, to 
be followed by three more on general subjects, had been published, 
and also a journal devoted entirely to statistics, which appears once a 
fortnight, and in which a place is reserved for extracts relating to 
foreign countries. 

M. Dz Henmann (of Bavaria) stated that in Bavaria statistical 

inquiries, which were conducted only by the Government, formed 
a department attached to the Ministry of Commerce and Fublic 
Works. The correspondence with the officials from whom statisti- 
cal information is required passed through the ministerial depart- 
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ment. As to matters connected with the Ministfy of Public 
Works, the orders to the provincial authorities emanate from this 
department ; but those which concern any other branch of adminis- 
tration, from the Ministry of Commerce. The statistical returns 
so obtained are transferred to the Ministry of Commerce, arranged 
and prepared for publication by the Statistical Department. Any 
correspondence necessary with foreign countries is conducted 
through the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, employing the usual 
diplomatic agents. 

M. De Hermann then explained that the questions did not 
originate from the Statistical Department ; but if, in the Ministry 
of Commerce or any other branch of administration, special returns 
were required, the official charged with the inquiry put himself into 
communication with the head of the Bureau de Ja Statistique ; and, 
having agreed together on the researches to be made, the Ministry 
of Commerce initiated the business to the other department, by 
whom the orders were issued and the returns obtained, and trans- 
mitted to the former. 

M. tz Baron Czornnié (of Austria) said that a Statistical 
Department had been established in Austria in 1828, by the order 
of the Emperor Francis, with the special view of aiding the diffe- 
rent branches of superior administration in the State. It was 
attached to the Supreme Court of Accounts, and all departments 
were called upon to remit to this department the information which 
had been demanded from them. From thgse returns tables were 
annually prepared, and lithographed for the use of the various 
branches of Government. No other use was made of them. M. le 
Baron de Kiibeck, now President of the Council of the Empire, 
who was, in 1840, President of the Supreme Court of Accounts, 
proposed to form a special Statistical Department, and unite the 
scientific to the simply administrative part of statistics. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, the Baron de Czoernig was appointed to preside 
over this department, and prepare the materials for publishing the 
official statistics of.Austria. It was his aim to include all branches 
of political economy, agriculture, mining, manufactures, and com- 
merce, as subjects of which the general knowledge was most re- 
quired by the public. The returns so prepared were then for the 
first time published, with the addition of tables of population, 
public instruction, and judicial statistics, 

In 1844 the entire publication of the statistical returns was 
authorized, including even what is purely administrative, so that a 
most complete and faithful eaposé was made to the public of the 
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whole financial condition of Austria, of the resources and industry 
of her provinces, and the manner in which they could be made to 
contribute to the national wealth. For example: the tables showed 
that in 1841, in the administration of tobacco (a Government mo- 
nopoly), 28 millions of cigars were manufactured; whilst the pre- 
sent production has increased to 800 millions, and would be much 
greater if the manufactories could produce as fast as the consump- 
tion increases. * 

The total production of the manufactures of Austria appeared in 
1845 to be of the value of 2,500 millions of francs (£100,000,000) 
—the same total value which was given by Schnitzler as the result 
of the cotemporary manufactures of France. ‘ 

The Statistical Department in 1848 was attached to the Ministry 
of Commerce and Public Works, the branches of inquiry embraced 
therein forming the principal subject of statistical research. 

Baron Czoernig then entered into a short statement of the mode 
in which the Statistical Department was carried on, so as to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was formed. All the information 
and returns which the different branches of administration may 
have required and procured for special purposes, and which would 
have been laid aside amongst the archives when the temporary 
object is achieved, are transferred to the Statistical Department, 
where these returns, frequently of the highest importance, become 
the subject of further labours. 

If the branches of administration, before collecting the in- 
formation they require, confide to the Statistical Department the 
care of preparing the forms and queries, the results become so 
much the more valuable for future use. In this manner a sure 
check is established, when the facts obtained and arranged under 
different points of view agree in their final results. The critical 
examination of statistical returns must be used with more severity 
in cases where they are obtained in a great degree from private 
individuals ; as, when the question is respecting the manufactures 
or interior commerce of the country. The statistical inquiries into 
manufactures have been attended with the most satisfactory results, 
whenever private individuals have been questioned as to the force 
of machinery or power of production, the raw or partly prepared 
material consumed, as well as the quantity which enters into foreign 
trade, which are generally known to the larger establishments in 
shegase cla ean! dae gate cco pasted aed ot Inriabrn the 


number of manufactories, eo that the wants of the public would be supplied as they 
arose. (S. B.) : 
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direct connection with the manufacturers. By an acquaintance 
with the technical part of the different processes and their com- 
bined operation, we may arrive, even without a direct and detailed 
valuation of industrial products, at an approximation very near the 
reality, and amply sufficient for all purposes of statistics. 

Baron Czoernig concluded by enumerating the periodical and 
other publications under the direction of the statistical administra- 
tion of Austria. These are—1. The official Statistical Tables, 
published annually, of which those for the two years 1847 and 
1848 would appear in a few weeks. 2. The Statistical Com- 
munications have been published, for the last four years, monthly 
or quarterly. They contain the reports of the Austrian Consuls, 
especially those in the East, on the commerce of their countries, 
other subjects omitted in the great work, and the resumé of the 
most recent information. 38. The Tables of Foreign Trade—Import, 
Export, and Transit—are published annually. The volume for 
1852 is in the press. 4. The Austria, a journal of political 
economy, founded by the order of the Minister of Commerce : 
and, finally, 5. The great Ethnographical Map, which has been 
ten years in course of preparation, and the text of which is not yet 
finished, completes the list of Government publications. 

M. Lecoyrr (of France) explained that in France statistical 
labours are divided amongst the different departments of Govern- 
ment, each one publishing the documents relating to its own- 
branch of business. Some Ministries have, however, special Sta- 
tistical Departments attached. The Minister of Justice publishes 
the criminal statistics, which are confided to the care of M. Aron- 
deau, one of the most eminent statisticians of France. The 
Finance Ministry possesses also a department for custom-house 
statistics. 

In 1834 a Department of General Statistics was established in 
connection with the Ministry of Commerce, and placed under the 
chrection of the eminent M. Moreau de Jonnés. Since that date 
there have been published by him about thirteen volumes on dif- 
ferent subjects of political economy— population, administration, 
finance, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, &c. 

In 1852 M. Legoyt succeeded M. Moreau de Jonnés on his 
retirement, and soon perceived, from the correspondence of the 
Prefects, that too much was required from the provincial autho- 
rities, who had neither time, talent, nor knowledge sufficient for 
many of the researches they were called upon to make. He pro- 
posed therefore to associate private individuals with the agents of 
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the Government; and by a decree of 1st January, 1853, a new 
system was established. By this decree, in every canton a Statis- 
tical Committee has been formed, the members being named by the 
Prefect. It is subdivided into communal subcommittees. As an 
experiment, a form of questions has been prepared for the present 
statistics of agriculture, and, to a limited extent, of manufacturing 
industry. Each subcommittee is required to fill up the form sub- 
mitted to them and send it to the cantonal committee, where it is 
discussed ; and this committee may consult with those members of 
the s’bcommittee who have filled up the form, in order to resolve 
any doubts or difficulties which may suggest themselves. The 
separate forms for the communes being agreed to, the cantonal 
form is prepared, and, when adopted, referred to the Subprefect, 
who submits it to a double verification—firat by the Central Com- 
mission of the arrondissement, and secondly, as far as regards 
agriculture, to the Chamber of Agriculture. These verifications 
being finished, the various cantonal forms are sent to the Prefect, 
who submits them to a final examination, recapitulates the results, 
and forwards them to the Minister of the Interior. 

The system is still only at its commencement, and whether it 
will work satisfactorily not yet ascertained. 

The General Statistical Department corresponds, through the 
Minister, with the Prefects, to procure the documents which result 
from the simple performance of their administrative functions. 
Thus the Prefects transmit to the Commission documents respecting 
population, the management of the enfans trouvés, mendicity, &c. 

’ Mr. Wiriram Fare (of England), previous to describing the 
organization of statistics in England, requested permission to state 
that he had been deputed to assist at the Congress by the Registrar 
General, with the approbation of the British Government, and had 
been charged to make a report on the proceedings of the Congress. 
This fact, and the communication which he had to make on the 
part of English statisticians, were proofs of the desire of England 
to aid in accomplishing the important objects set forth in the pro- 
gramme—to communicate the results of her experience, to gain 
new information from the distinguished talent here assembled, and 
to consider with the utmost attention any plan that might be pro- 
posed to produce uniformity and the means of comparison between 
the statistical results of all countries. 

The fact of uniting all the statisticians of Europe, engaged 
as they were in observing and analyzing social phenomena, is in 
itself a benefit for us and for science—a benefit which we owe to 
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the enlightened character of the Belgian Government, so honour- 
ably represented by the President, who had so long cultivated the 
field of statistics, and whose reputation and labours were, he ven- 
tured to say, fully appreciated by all the statisticians of Europe. 

Mr. Farr then proceeded to describe the system adopted in 
England for procuring statistical information, and analyzing the 
facts and consequences resulting therefrom. He enumerated the 
various departments of Government having the power of making 
statistical inquiries through their local agents and officials—the 
army and navy, the Board of Customs and Taxes, the Post ®fiice, 
the Poor Law Board, and the Registrar of Population. All de- 
partments publish information in different forms, which is more or 
less statistical. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in making an 
annual statement of the financial position of the country, lays 
before the House of Commons a general account of the revenue and 
expenditure of the country. The two Houses of Parliament have 
the right of calling for information on all branches of the public 
service, and of naming committees for special investigations, who 
take the opinions not merely of public functionaries, but of men of 
science and any others versed in the particular subject of inquiry; 
and the evidence is printed in Blue Books, frequently containing 
facts of the highest interest and importance. 

The statistics of customs and other branches of commerce have 
been long preserved, and, since the time of Mr. Porter, have been 
annually published by the Board of Trade. At present the publi- 
cation is under the direction of Mr. Fonblanque. Mr. Valpy, who 
is preparing the last volume, has explained the publications of the 
Board of Trade in a note to the President of the Congress. 

Criminal statistics are furnished to the Home Minister from 
the criminal and police courts, and are analyzed and discussed by 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, in a letter to the President. 

The statistics of the army are prepared by Colonel Tulloch and 
Dr. Balfour, and those of the navy by Sir William Burnett and 
Dr. Bryson. 

Other statistical publications emanate’ from the Poor Law 
Board. 

The General Register Office, under the direction of the Home 
Minister, is charged with the execution of the statute for the 
registration of the births, deaths, and marriages; and the Registrar 
General, in accordance therewith, lays the returns before Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Farr then went into a description of the mode of taking 
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the census, and the results of the last ‘census, which would form a 
very interesting statement, if space permitted.* 

Mr. Farr then explained that, besides the official departments, 
there were other means in England of following out statistical 
researches, as it was not the custom for the public to leave subjects 
of such general interest entirely in the hands of the Government. 

The Statistical Society of London, of which H.R. H. Prince 
Albert is the illustrious patron, and which was represented at the 
Congress by Viscount Ebrington, has made many important re- 
searches ; and its members have furnished many papers of the 
highest interest, both for discussion at its Sessional Meetings and 
for publication in their Journal. 

Amongst the private individuals who have contributed to the 
diffusion of statistical knowledge, are the late Mr. Porter, and Mr 
McCulloch — the former distinguished for the clearness of his 
writings, and the latter no less celebrated for his efforts to analyze 
and discuss statistical subjects, than for his brilliant theories on 
political economy. 

The PresipEnt stated that there were two representatives from 
Saxony present, M. Weinlig and M. Engel, and called upon one of 
those gentlemen to favour the meeting with information as to the 
progress of the question in their country. 

M. Weinuic mentioned that in the kingdom of Saxony M. 
Engel was the head of a Department for Statistics attached to the 
office of the Ministry of the Interior, which was also the Ministry 
of Commerce, of which he was himself Director. In two years 
they had published three quarto volumes, containing the census, 
the movement of the population, and the population divided into 
professions and occupations. M. Engel had just completed the 
publication of another volume, containing a concise resumé of the 
statistics of the whole country. 

M. Ramon pz 1A Sacra (of Spain) expressed his embarrass- 
ment in following speakers who had made reports for countries 
so rich in the results of statistical labours; but his Government 
had deputed him with a view of laying the foundation of an im- 
proved system in Spain. Coming late into the field, they had the 
advantage of being able to select and adopt the best without having 
to destroy the past. Notwithstanding the length of time that 
statistical labours had been known in Spain, dating even from the 
fifteenth century, they were still unorganized as a science. 


* I would beg also to refer the readers of this report to the very clear and concise 
summary in Mr. Cheshire’s pamphlet, The Results of the Consus of Great Britain in 1851; 
with a description of the Machinery and Processes employed to obtain the Returns. 
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Physical and physiological statistics promised well for the 
future. A remarkable map, still in course of correction, with the 
recent discoveries, had nearly been completed, of Spain considered 
in the point of view of its geography; geology, mineralogy, and 
agriculture. The records of the climate had not been much at- 
tended to, though a monthly meteorological report was made from 
the observatories of San Fernando and Madrid. 

As to the statistics of population, they had no census of the 
population at the present date, but the Minister of the Interior was 
actively engaged in the preparations for one. The records of 
births, deaths, and marriages were carefully preserved in the Church 
registers; but those particulars not connected with religious rites 
were still wanting, such as the number of the stillborn, the con- 
ditions of the parents, &c. The provisions of municipal law, 
however, recently promulgated, which resemble the French, will, 
with the transmission of the Church registers, which the Mayors 
send to the Prefects to be forwarded to the Ministry of the Interior, 
enable a report on the movement of the population of Spain to be 
published shortly. 

As to medical statistics, the only information extant is found 
in some of the medical journals, which notice the mortality, 
epidemics, &c. 

The statistics of mining may be found in the Journal of the 
School of Mining, and in other private publications at Madrid. 
The report of M. Caveda, the Director of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, made to the Government respecting the Great 
Exhibition of 1850, affords a history of production in the principal 
branches of industry in the Peninsula. 

In official publications on commercial statistics, an interval of 
more than thirty years since the beginning of this century has 
occurred, and those preceding are not published with regularity 
nor on any uniform method. Recently, the publication of tables 
of foreign commerce has been resumed, under the title of Balanzas. 
Since the institution of a constitutional régime, the Ministers are 
obliged to present to the Chambers a budget, and the summary of 
the revenues of the State is also published. 

With regard to moral and criminal statistics, some information 
may be obtained as to schools and the number of scholars frequent- 
ing them, from the Bulletin of Public Instruction; and as to the 
state of crime in the south, some curious details in a document 
published about ten years ago, on criminal statistics, in the Bal- 
earic Isles; but he would more especially refer to an important 
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work by a private individual, M. Pascual Madoz, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, entitled Geographical and Statistical Dictio- 
nary of Spain, in 16 large vols., 8vo., in which the author, by his 
agents and employés, has taken every pains to make his work of 
the highest value, using all the means which i in general Govern- 
vernments only can command. 

M. Ramon de la Sagra then entered into a statement of the 
much more complete statistics collected in the Spanish colonies, 
especially Cuba. Tables prepared officially by the Government of 
the colony, on population, commerce, exports and imports, revenues 
and expenses, and many other similar topics, have been published, 
commencing with the year 1817 to the present time, from which 
he had been enabled to complete the two first volumes of The His- 
tory of the Island of Cuba, which he had presented to the Congress. 

M. Mirrermaser (of the Grand Duchy of Baden) desired to 
prove that his country was not behind in these inquiries. The 
Grand Duchy of Baden was the first of the German States which pub- 
lished an annual report of criminal statistics, in which for 15 years 
they have followed the model of the French reports. Since then 
the statistics of civil justice have been added. Each department 
publishes its statistical labours, and last year a valuable report on 
the taxes, commerce, and riches of the Grand Duchy appeared from 
the Ministry of Finance. Private journals and a medical journal 
also contain contributions. A Statistical Department has recently 
been established in connection with the Ministry of the Interior, 
at Carlsruhe, and which, though not yet completely organized, has 
issued to the communes a series of 45 questions on the important 
subject of the moral statistics of the country. 

M. ve Cuevarier Berrini (of Sardinia) thought that the 
organization of statistics in Sardinia was too well known to many 
present for him to occupy much of their time. It accorded very 
nearly with that of Belgium. With the exception of her geo- 
graphical configuration, Sardinia has much analogy with Belgium, 
by her constitutional system and the different branches of her 
administration. She looked upon Belgium as her elder sister ; 
and the sovereigns of both countries, types of constitutional kings, 
were alike honoured and beloved by their subjects. . 

A Statistical Department was instituted by Charles Albert at 
the commencement of his reign, with which 37 Juntas or Provin- 
cial Commissions, each composed of six members, are in corre- 
spondence. These Juntas collect information in each commune 


from the locai authorities, the curés, and the principal inhabitants. 
D2 
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The Central Commission publishes the results of these labours 
under the title of Informazione Statistiche, of which four volumes 
have already appeared. The one of last year contains medical 
statistics. Besides these volumes, two reports have been prepared 
on the administration of civil justice, of which the part relating 
to criminal statistics will appear shortly, and that relating to 
education, primary and secondary, has already been published. 

The President of the Ministerial Council, the Ministers of 
Finance, of Public Works, and the head of the Post Department, 
publish monthly accounts in the Official Gazette of the produce of 
the indirect taxes, the State railroads, the postage, &c. The 
annual budgets presented to the Chambers by the Ministers, as 
well as the reports of the Intendants General to their respective 
Councils of Administration, contain many important statistical 
details. 

Amongst other works may be mentioned the general calendar 
published every year by the Minister of the Interior, and a statis- 
tical annual which appeared in 1852 and is rich in varied infor- 
mation on the population, industry, commerce, navigation—rail- 
roads finished, in course of construction, or projected, &c. 

M. pz BaumBaver (of the Netherlands) stated that the Dutch 
Government had established in 1826 a Department of Statistics, 
by the officials of which two volumes on general statistics had 
been published, and that the principal object of their attention had 
been the population, collecting the documents relating to births, 
deaths, and marriages since the year 1804, and in some communes 
from an earlier date. They also arranged the census of 1829. 
Their functions ceased in 1836; but a third volume, completing 
the other two, appeared in 1836. . 

Since 1826, M. Lobatto, Professor at Delft, has published by 
order of the King an annual relating principally to population and 
the statistics of prisons. 

In 1840 a census was taken, being entrusted to the Governors 
of provinces, and the results were published in a small volume. 

On the revision of the fundamental law in 1848, two Statistical 
Departments were established—one in connection with the Ministry 
of the Interior, and the other, of which M. de Baumhauer is the 
head, with that of Finance. This department has published, since 
1815, reports on the statistics of education and of benevolent 
institutions. Three volumes of reports, the first of which contains 
the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, have been published respecting 
criminal statistics, by the Ministry of Justice. 
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Reports respecting navigation and foreign commerce have been 
published regularly by the Ministry of Finance fér the years 1846 
and subsequently, of which the seventh volume is in course of pre- 
paration ; besides detailed reports on the finances, which are laid 
annually before the legislative chambers. 

Since 1849, the Ministry of the Interior has been actively 
engaged in the third census (taken, with the exception of agricul- 
tural and industrial statistics, in the same manner as in Belgium), 
the results of which are just published. They comprise benevolent 
institutions and schools. A volume is devoted to each of the 
eleven provinces, and the twelfth (of 1,000 pages large folio) con- 
tains the recapitulation for the whole kingdom. Since then, the 
reports made by permanent deputations to the Provincial Coun- 
cils have been deemed of greater importance, and an attempt 
has been made, by adopting an uniform plan, to improve these 
valuable records, which form the basis of the statistics of the 
country. 

The Ministry of Justice has published regularly, since 1847, 
a statement on judicial, criminal, and civil statistics, which has ap- 
peared for five successive years; and the Inspectors of Hospitals 
for the Insane, which are under the control of Government, also 
publish annually detailed and interesting accounts. 

The Colonial Ministry gives annual reports of the statistics of 
the Indian colonies, both eastern and western. 

M. Sicx (of Wurtemberg) explained that the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg possessed a Bureau (founded in 1820, under the orders 
of the Minister of Finance) for Statistics and Topography, of which 
M. Hardegen was the chief. Under the last head, the Zopoyraphi- 
cal Atlas of the kingdom has just been eee on a scale _ 
soiss, and a General Map on a scale of z5s'5a0- 

The Description of the Kingdom, by arrondissements of dae 
ministration, called Oberamter, is in course of publication; 33 
volumes have appeared, edited by four of the nine members who 
constitute the Bureau. There is also published annually the move- 
ment of the population (births, deaths, changes of domicile), a 
report on the prices of corn, wool, and statistics of fires, with a 
summary every ten years. Every three years, also, an enumera- 
tion is made of domestic animals. The produce of vines appears 
annually ; but the complete statistics of agriculture are still defi- 
cient. Instruments for meteorological observations have been esta- 
blished in five telegraph offices, and the results will be shortly 
printed in the Wiirtembergische Jahrbucher. 
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M. pe Meyer ve Kwnonav (of Switzerland) considered that, 
though there was no Government Department for Statistics in 
Switzerland, yet much progress had been made since 1830. For 
half of the 25 Cantons, there were reports more or less complete ; 
but the most’ noticeable were those of the Cantons of Basle, of St. 
Gall, and Zurich. The private philanthropic and industrial so- 
cieties numbered amongst them many individuals who had distin- 
guished themselves in these pursuits. He would particalarly 
mention M, Etienne Franscini, author of the Statistics of Switzer- 
land, written in Italian, since translated into German, and about to 
be translated into French. M. Gonzenbach, also, a distinguished 
member of the Government, had published interesting works on 
the manufactures of Switzerland. There is also a minute topo- 
graphy of all the Cantons, of which M. de Knonau was himself 
the author. 

The Presipenr returned thanks to the various speakers for 
their very valuable communications. 

M. Garnier (of France) inquired if no communication had 
been received from Russia. 

The PrestpEnt replied that Russia had no representative in 
the Congress, The reason was indicated in the reply they had 
received, and which was not without interest in a statistical point 
of view. 

The different sections having been constituted, for three classes 
of subjects, the meeting adjourned at half-past two o’clock for the 
following day. 


The speeches and explanations offered by the delegates from the 
different Governments of Europe to the Statistical Congress have 
been given somewhat at length, because they serve to show the 
progress and present position of statistics in their different countries. 
They also enable those who take an interest in these subjects to 
form an idea of the publications in foreign languages which are 
published by Government authority, and to which therefore they 
may have recourse with confidence. But the space allotted in this 
Magazine will not allow me to give more than a very brief summary 
of the further proceedings of the Congress, and of the interesting 
discussions which occupied the following three days. 

The subjects were referred to three different Sections for dis- 
cussion. The first comprised Population, Survey and Valuation of 
Land, Emigration, &.—M. Quetelet, President ; the second, Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Statistics—President, M. Horace Say, of 
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the Paris Chamber of Commerce; and the third was devoted to the 
Statistics of the Social Condition of the People, Pauperism, Educa- 
tion, Crime, &c.—M. Visschers being the President. 

The various subjects had been arranged in a programme, the 
heads of which could during the mornings be discussed in the 
different Sections at the same time; and reporters having been 
selected from each Section to state the alterations proposed, and 
what was finally carried, with the reasons for the changes, the 
resolutions were in the afternoon sittings submitted to the con- 
sideration of the whole Congress united, and confirmed or altered 
bythem. Time was thus saved; whilst the duty charged upon the 
reporters from the Sections gave rise to many lucid and eloquent 
speeches, comprising a resumé of all the arguments pro and con., on 
the subjects debated in their respective Sections. 

The summary of the conclusions of the First Section was— 

1. That for the organization of statistics and the adoption of 
an uniform system of inquiry and publication, without omission or 
repetition of details, it is necessary that the officials engaged in 
preparing the tables and statements for the public should use the 
same divisions and the same terms to denote subjects of the same 
kind. 

2. That every Government should establish a Central Statistical 
Commission, or some similar office, composed of the heads of the 
various departments, and others, who by their knowledge and 
experience may combine the practical working with the science of 
statistics. 

3. That as accuracy in minute details can be best ensured on 
the spot, local Commissions should be established in the provinces, 
to be in communication with the Central Commission ; the advan- 
tage of which, besides the individual knowledge of local peculiarities, 
which might escape the notice of strangers, will be felt in overcom- 
ing, by their personal interest, the prejudices and opposition with 
which Government inquiries are sometimes received. 

4, That delegates from the Central Commissions of different 
countries should periodically assemble in an international Congress, 
whose duty it would be to reduce the documents for publication to 
a uniform and the most simple plan, and at the cheapest rate of 
charge to the public. 

The second question submitted to this Section was the general 
census of a population—the information to be required, and mode 
of collecting it. 

In Belgium, as in England, the census is taken on a given day, 
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and every individual is entered on the lists for the place where he 
passed the night. As to the date, there is scarcely any fixed 
arrangement. In France and England it has been in the months 
of April and June; in Norway, in November; in Denmark, in 
February ; in Belgium, in October; and in the German States, in 
December, The periods have been equally varied; in England, 
the United States, Sardinia and Norway, and in the Netherlands, 
the period is decennial; in the German States, triennial; and in 
other countries, as in Belgium, at indeterminate periods. The 
resolutions agreed to were— 

1, That the census of a population should comprise the name 
of every individual actually in the country (population de fait) at 
the date of enumeration; but that information should also be 
required as to individuals legally domiciled, though absent at the 
time (population de droit). 

2. That the interval of taking the census should not exceed ten 
years, and that it should be in the month of December. 

§. A special return for each family. 

4. Special agents to be employed to deliver and collect the 
lists; and either to see that they are properly filled up, or to 
enter the necessary particulars themselves, as obtained by them 
from the inhabitants. 

5. The returns to include—fall name, age, place of birth, lan- 
guage, religion, civil condition, profession, residence (distinguishing 
temporary from permanent), children receiving public or private 
instruction, houses by stories, with the number of rooms to each 
family, gardens, &c.; to distinguish also individuals suffering under 
such infirmities as affect the labour of the country, as, the blind, 
‘ the deaf and dumb, the insane in public and private establishments. 

The registers of population should comprise the facts relating 
to each family ; and the following important inquiries were recom- 
mended to ascertain the movement of the population ;—The births, 
legitimate or illegitimate, according to sex and the ages of the 
parents; number of twins and stillborn; the deaths, marriages, 
and divorces, all classified according to profession, by ages and 
in months, and the causes of death to be certified by medical 
men; the ages of persons contracting marriage to be stated, 
with their civil condition or profession. The causes of death and 
the varying nomenclature of diseases formed a very important 
subject of discussion, and the necessity of adopting some general 
nomenclature applicable to all countries was reserved as a point 
worthy of consideration at the next Congress. 
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Two other subjects of great interest were also discussed in the 
First Section; the former as to the survey and valuation of land, 
and the second as to emigration. The radical reform in the method 
of survey, adopted by France in 1808, has formed the basis of all 
the modern improvements. It was recommended that the general 
survey of a country should be on a scale of 1-2,500, but varying, 
aecording to the minute subdivision required, to 1-1,250, or even 
1-500, and the general index maps to be 1-10,000 or 1-20,000; 
that the maps should comprise the name of every proprietor, and 
the nature of the soil and cultivation of every property ; that from 
a careful comparison of prices of produce and rents of farms for 
several years, the annual value should be affixed against each pro- 
perty, according to the quantity under various kinds of cultivation ; 
and, lastly, that the changes in limits, in mode of cultivation, in 
ownership, and in value, should be noted, so that the survey might 
be continued as a permanent record of the property and produce of 
the country. 

The question of emigration has lately become of the most vital 
importance, especially in this country; and the information to be 
sought for must be considered in reference to the influence of emi- 
gration on the fortunes of the mother country, and the effects it 
may produce. It should comprise the name, place and date of 
birth, sex, age, religion, profession or occupation, place of embarka- 
tion and destination, and the motives of emigration, if they can be 
ascertained, together with the capital which the emigrant takes with 
him, and the average cost of the passage to different places; namber 
and tonnage of emigrant ships; deaths on the passage, with their 
causes; and the number sick, with the nature of the diseases, on 
their arrival. The resolutions originally proposed led to much 
discussion, and were modified so as to avoid as far as possible 
questions which might be considered too inquisitorial. 

To the Second Section was referred the very important question 
of agricultural statistics, and the report thereon was brought up by 
M. Cogels on the last day of the Congress. The time at which 
such statistics should be collected is fixed in all countries as it were 
by nature, being the period when the labours of the agricultural 
year are finished, and when those for the next season commence ; 
and although various countries may differ from each other as to the 
nature of their products, and consequently as to the period of the 
year when the required information can be obtained, yet it was 

considered by the Congress— 

That in order to compare the agricultural products of different 
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countries, the facts should be collected simultaneously, either for 
the same agricultural year or for a period which may be considered 
as expressing a general average; and that, unless unavoidable dif- 
ficulties intervened, or unless the intervals were too long, the 
inquiries should be conducted at the same time as the census of 
the population. 

That special agents, capable of verifying and correcting the 
facts stated, should be employed to collect the returns, which should 
be left with each occupier long enough to enable him to fill in all 
the particulars ready for the Inspector’s visit; and that in every 
district the returns should be revised by some local Committee, and 
reduced into some general form with which they should be furnished, 
so as to allow of being compared with others. 

That the particulars required should be such as to enable a 
general knowledge to be formed of the capability of a country in 
its agricultural productions at any given time—its soil, the weather 
and other natural phenomena, the power and instruments for cul- 
tivating the ground, the means of supplying the exhaustion or 
improving the nature of the soil, agricultural stock, rotations of 
crops, the laws of production, and the relations of agriculture to 
society, or the regulations under which its operations are carried 
on. These inquiries, however, though desirable, were thought by 
the members too minute to be prescribed, and the report finally 
adopted was in more general terms. 

This Section also considered the questions of industrial and 
commercial statistics, which, after discussion, were somewhat modi- 
fied from the original propositions, and divided into four branches : 
(1) Agricultural, (2) Mining, (3) Manufacturing, (4) Commercial 
statistics. The report of the discussion on the last subject was 
made by M. Partoes, of Belgium. In the subdivisions of commer- 
cial statistics, it was proposed to distinguish the imports and exports 
by land, rivers, canals, and by sea—the last showing also the quan- 
tities brought by national or foreign ships. The tables should 
comprise the total quantities in weights, measure, or number, and 
the valuation with and without the duties imposed. Under the 
head of maritime service it was proposed to require the number and 
tonnage of ships both home and foreign, with the places of their 
destination and their ports of departure, as well as the statistics of 
the mercantile service and the coasting trade, the number and 
tonnage of the vessels at present existing, with those that are con- 
structed and purchased in the year, or lost and sold; the number 
of sailors, also, to be enumerated. The Section also recommended, 
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that previous to the ensuing meeting of the Congress a report 
should be prepared by the Commission Centrale de la Statistique de 
Belgique on the commercial tables which have either been published 
or collected in different countries, pointing out the discrepancies in 
their form and the deficiencies in the information which they exhibit. 


The report of the discussions of this Section on manufacturing 
statistics was eloquently made by M. Horace Say, on the third day 
of the Congress. His Majesty the King of the Belgians, accom- 
panied by their Royal Highnesses the Duc de Brabant and the 
Comte de Flandres, and attended by his Ministers and a numerous 
suite, honoured the Congress with his presence on this occasion. 
At one o’clock, the approach of the King being announced, M. 
Quetelet, the President, with M. Piercot, Minister of the Interior, 
M. Liedts, Minister of Finance, and M. Chas. Faider, Minister of 
Justice, with the Vice Presidents and other officers of the Congress, 
went to receive His Majesty at the foot of the grand staircase, and 
many of the foreign members of the Congress had the honour of 
being introduced. The King and the Princes having taken the 
seats prepared for them near the President’s table, M. Quetelet 
addressed His Majesty in the following terms :— 

“‘Srze,—En venant assister aux travaux de ce Congrés, votre 
Majesté donne une nouvelle preuve qu’elle s’associe de cceur & tous 
les efforts que tentent les peuples pour resserrer entre eux les liens 
d’amitié et de bienveillance qui doivent les unir, et pour deve- 
lopper, dans le domaine des sciences politiques, l’esprit d’ordre et 
les lumiéres qui councourent si puissamment & leur bonheur.” 

His Majesty having graciously received this address, and ordered 
the business to proceed, M. Horace Say entered into an eloquent 
discourse on the connection of political economy with statistics, and 
on the light which these inquiries would throw on the important 
question of the condition and prospects of the industrial classes. It 
was proposed to ascertain the number of workpeople—men, women, 
and children—under sixteen or fourteen years of age, employed, 
and in the last case the number engaged as apprentices, and the 
conditions under which they are bound; the number of workpeople 
receiving average wages, and those obtaining less or more than the 
average. The same observations are to be made relative to the 
mining population, which formed another subject for a report. 
Independent of these inquiries, the number of establishments, the 
motive power (steam, hydraulic, &c.), and in mines the quantities 
extracted, &c., should form part of the returns. 
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To the Third Section were referred three questions of great 
importance: Question 8, the economical condition of the labour- 
ing classes—the actual cost of subsistence, divided into necessary 
expenses of living, the cost of religious, moral, and intellectual 
education, and the cost of such articles as may be considered 
luxuries. Question 9, the statistics of pauperism—number of the 
poor of different sexes and ages, charitable and other institutions, 
causes of pauperism, cost of maintenance of the poor, institutions 
designed to avert or diminish pauperism, &c. Question 10, statistics 
of education—public and private schools, number of scholars, nature 
of instruction, &c.; and Question 11, comprising crime and the 
means of its suppression—number and nature of offences committed, 
penalties inflicted, or the number acquitted, &c.: all being distin- 
guished, as far as possible, by sexes and ages. The reporters and 
principal speakers on these important questions were, besides the 
President, MM. Visschers, Horace Say, Legoyt, le Comte Ciesz- 
kowski, &c., Ramon de la Sagra, and Ducpetiaux. 

Before the conclusion of the Congress, a resolution was passed 
expressing a hope that the postage reforms would be extended to 
international systems of postage, and a similar expression of opinion 
was given as to the assimilation of the commercial laws of different 
countries. 

It would be unjust to conclude even this brief report without a 
grateful tribute to the generous attentions and hospitality which all 
the members of the Congress received from the Government of 
Belgium and the distinguished men of science residing at Brussels. 
Independent of all the public establishments, and objects of art and 
interest, being gratuitously shown by the production of the tickets 
of the members, dinners and soirées were given by the Ministers, 
and by M. Quetelet, the President of the Statistical Commission, 
thus enabling the number of eminent men assembled from all parts 
of Europe to form those social connections, and to impart to each 
other that knowledge and experience, which may prove of the ut- 
most value hereafter in extending and simplifying the study of 
statistics. His Majesty the King of the Belgians took the liveliest 
interest in the proceedings of the Congress, and, besides honouring 
the meeting by his presence at the discussions, invited a large 
body of the members to a grind banquet at the Palace, at which 
the Royal Family, the Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, and other 
distinguished guests, were present. 

The variety and interesting character of the subjects discussed at 
the Congress could barely be indicated in so brief a summary as the 
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foregoing. Much still remains to be accomplished in future meet- 
ings; but there cannot be a doubt that the union of so many 
eloquent writers and scientific men, who have profoundly studied 
the great social questions of the age, cannot but result in improving 
the means of collecting and classifying the facts which bear upon 
them. Governments will thus be enabled to legislate for the true 
welfare of the people, and philosophers and moralists may correct 
many theories which, however ingenious, can never be practically 
usefal unless based on that truth which forms the subject of all 
statistical inquiries. 


Suggestions in regard to the Regulation of the Rate of Interest on 
Landed Securities. By Wm. THos. Taomson, Manager of the 
Standard Life Assurance Company and of the Colonial Life 
Assurance Company. 


THE above is the title to a pamphlet just published by Mr. 
Thomson. The subject is one of such importance, that we should 
have been glad had our space permitted to give it in extenso; as it 
is, we place before our readers the more prominent parts of it. 
Mr. Thomson says— 


“Tt has been the practice in Scotland for a considerable period to fix 
the rate of interest on landed securities periodically, with reference to the 
views expressed on the subject by, or more correctly the decision of, a 
meeting held in Edinburgh three months before each money-term of Whit- 
sunday and Martinmas.* A 

‘‘ The parties assembled to discuss the question have not represented by 
any fixed arrangement, or by appointment, the various moneyed interests of 
Edinburgh, or of Scotland; but their decisions have always been so much 


‘in accordance with the geveral opinion, and have been so satisfactory, that the 


constitution of the assembly has not till recently been called into question. 

‘‘T have no information to enable me to explain the origin of these 
meetings, but it is evident that the practice of appealing to their decisions 
has arisen from a desire on the part of lenders and borrowers to have 
some mode of fixing the rise and fall of interest according to the value of 
money, by reference to the opinions of those who were considered best 
capable of judging, without leaving the adjustment to be matter of bargain 
between parties as the market rose and fell. ' 

“The Widows’ Fund of the Ministers of the Church of Scotland and of 
the Professors of the Scottish Universities, established in 1744, was for a 
considerable period the only moneyed body having considerable sums to lend 


* “Changes in the rate of interest were made on three occasions—in 1828, 1829, 
and 1831—at the intermediate term of Lammas; but I do not think it probable that 
changes at Lammas or Candlemas will again be made.” 
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on heritable security in Scotland. The Widows’ Fund of the Writers to the 
Signet, established in 1808, afterwards became a large lending body; and 
the trustees of these two institutions, or, more correctly, the Trustees of 
the Writers to the Signet’s Widows’ Fund (who are invariably leading law 
agents), and the law agent of the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, constituted for a 
considerable period the meeting, from which the decision as to the rate of 
interest emanated. About twenty years ago, the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society, established in 1815, were called to take a part 
in the proceedings, in consequence of their having become large lenders on 
land, and they are still represented. Since that date, the constitution of the 
periodical meeting has, I believe, remained unchanged.—At the same time, 
it is right to state that I understand it has been the custom for some time 
to consult, before each meeting, some of the leading law agents who were 
not privileged to attend; also to communicate with the banks; and I know 
it has been the practice lately to ask the views of gentlemen connected with 
the management of the Assurance Companies, although they have not, with 
the exception before mentioned, been invited to take part in the proceedings 
of the meeting.” 


Mr. Thomson then expresses an opinion that a revision of the 
constitution of this assembly is desirable, considering the great 
magnitude of the interests not represented in it, and continues— 


“T think the chief object to be kept in view is—that an opportunity be 
given for the expression of opinion by the different moneyed bodies through- 
out the country who lend on landed security, and that the interests of 
private individuals who lend or borrow be at the same time fully attended 
to, by enabling their law agents to express their opinions and take part in 
the proceedings. 

“To accomplish this, I think a meeting should be held periodically, at 
which the representatives of the Widows’ Funds already referred to—the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, and such other Law Societies as may be 
considered eligible, also the Managers of the Scottish Assurance Offices, 
should be permitted to attend and express their views: that such meeting 
should come to no decision on the question under discussion, but that a 
committee of twelve persons, chosen so as to represent the different inte- 
rests, should be appointed, and, after giving due weight to the views and 
opinions expressed at the meeting, decide what the rate of interest should 
be for the half year to be entered on. 

“It would require some consideration to regulate the admission of 
bodies to the deliberative assembly; but I would suggest a wide basis, the 
meeting being held for the expression of opinion merely. The members of 
the committee instructed to decide the question might be chosen from the 
bodies already represented, from ‘the Society of Writers to the Signet, and 
from the Assurance Companies—so many from each, to be elected by the 
bodies themselves. 

“An Association so constituted would, I think there is every reason to 
anticipate, receive the entire support of the country, and their decision be 
invariably followed, tending greatly to the interests of borrowers and lenders 
by the fairness of the principle and the confidence which would ensue. 

“Let me now call attention to English and Irish practice, to show the 
superiority and importance of our arrangements. 
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“In ENGLAND the rate of interest is entirely regulated by the principle 
of supply and demand. Is there a better principle? I may be asked; and 
theoretically I answer, No: but what is the fact? A landed proprietor 
has borrowed a large sum at 4 per cent.; how can he get a redaction of 
rate? Only by a threat to pay off, and a certainty of procuring the money 
elsewhere, if he gives notice, But it is a matter of no small difficulty to 
get money in such circumstances, for the interest of the large money lenders 
‘being to keep up the rate, they will not enter into competition for new 
securities on lower terms. There is no communication between agents 
representing lender and borrower, except by sending to each other proposals 
for loan; there is no generally expressed opinion as to the rate of interest 
to appeal to; and although new transactions, when the security is very 
ample, may occasionally be got at a lower rate than the average, they have 
a strong tendency to get up to a higher rate, and are not easily brought 
down again. An easy and inexpensive mode of assigning securities in 
both countries would tend to let the value of money regulate the rate on 
juster principles; buat without communication, and an inclination on the 
part of lenders to let the terms be regulated by justice, and not by mere 
force of necessity, the position of matters, although improved, would not 
gain what we aim at—fatrness. 

““T have not ventured to attribute the higher rate of interest which 
obtains in England to what, in Scotland, is considered the defective state of 
the law of England as to titles to property, from the want of a general 
system of registration of deeds, as I am not prepared to go deeply into the 
subject; but I have no doubt that it is an element, taken in connection 
with the difficulties and expenses attending the transfer of securities, 
which tends to create a difference in the rate of interest in the two 
countries. 

‘¢ As a further proof of what I state, take the rate of interest in England 
for the last five years. While money has been plentiful at 34 per cent., 
and even at a lower rate, in Scotland, 4 per cent. has been the rule, and 
34 per cent. the exception, in England; and although securities were 
bought occasionally, if I may so express it, on reduced terms for a limited 
period, there was no fall on old transactions to any extent.” 


Mr. Thomson quotes the practice of the Equitable Assurance 
Society, under a resolution of the court of the 9th December, 
1830, and observes— 


“The principle embodied in this resolution is consistent and fair, if 
8 per cent. Consols and the value of money for investment on mortgage of 
land are influenced by the same causes and in the same degree; but although 
I am prepared to admit that they are influenced in the main by the same 
causes, I cannot allow that these causes influence them in the same degree. 
By reference to the diagram which I have prepared,* showing the fluctua- 
ations of consols, interest on mortgages, and bank interest, since 1789, it 
will be observed that in Scotland the movements of interest on landed 
securities follow the movements in consols and the bank movements, 
steadily, at a certain distance; and in any well regulated system, which I 


* We regret that we have not room for this very illustrative stutement. It is, how- 
ever, we believe, in the hands of many of our readers.—Ep. 4. M. 
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consider the Scotch one to have been, the changes must always follow that 
rule: but violent fluctuations in 8 per cent. Consols may be brought about 
by temporary causes, and banking finance may be affected by the same 
causes; and it is not judicious, I think, to adopt any regulation by which aa 
important fluctaation at a particular time of the year should depress or raise 
the value of money in the way adopted by the Equitable. , I am informed 
that the working of the Equitable system, however, has not been quite suc- 
cessful, and that new loans are not regulated by the scale of 1830. 

‘In making inquiry as to English practice, a friend largely interested in 
money dealings writes to me thus from London :—‘ The rate of interest on 
mortgages here is a matter of entire uncertainty. The number of capitalists 
of one sort and another is so great, that any coherence amongst them, or 
unity of action, seems quite out of the question; and accordingly, a person 
seeking for a loan on such a security would find lenders at any time, at 
very different rates of interest.’ I see the difficulty, I confess, of making an 
arrangement in such a world as London, similar to that in Scotland, com- 
bining all interests; but I do not see that it would be impossible to bring 
together the larger moneyed bodies for the purpose of assimilation of practice 
and unity of action. Some would probably hold aloof: but if the practice of 
appealing to the decision of certain large bodies were once introduced, an 
important step would be gained towards the object in view; and if oncea . 
standard were recognized, others would be forced to follow. 

“In IrELAND the practice is similar to England; but as capital is 
scarcer, a higher rate of interest obtains, and the per centage fixed at the 
outset of the transactionwhich is, I may say, invariably higher than the 
average in England or Scotland—does not vary with the money market, 
but regulates the transaction during its whole course. Such a state of 
matters can only arise from a small supply of capital or want of proper 
communication among lenders and borrowers, or from both, and must 
operate prejudicially. 

“In fixing the rate of interest periodically, the parties who are en- 
trusted with the consideration of the subject should have in view the 
following :— 

*©1, The proceedings of the banks with reference to the rate of dis- 

count and of deposit interest. 

“*2. The fluctuations of the public funds. 

“3. The hai of the country generally, politically and commer- 

cially. 

“It will no doubt be remarked, that I have not inserted as a point of 
consideration the amount of money waiting for investment; but I hdve ad- 
visedly left out that point, for it is not one which should influence the 
question primarily. If it can be ascertained distinctly what is the amount so 
waiting, it is right that it should be kept in view; but the impression as to 
the amount must not be taken from the advertising columns of a newspaper. 
There is another point, however, which would require to be ascertained 
before we could admit as a real element of consideration the money waiting 
investment, viz., the amount already lent; for it must be remembered that 
the benefit to be derived from the decisions of the periodical meetings is far 
more important with reference to existing securities than to new transac- 
tions. Because a few thousands, or a few ten thousands, wait investment, 
it is no fitting argument for keeping down the interest on millions; and if 
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the money market contains few new lenders, it is no reason why interest 
should not be lowered. 

“A lender in the market may say—I have various sums waiting in- 
vestment ; why should not a borrower deal with me at a lower rate of 
Interest, for a certain limited period, than that which has been fixed by the 
periodical meeting, if we can come to an agreement? and I can only an- 
swer, You are quite entitled to do so; but that is what I have mentioned 
before as the PURCHASE OF A SECURITY, and must not be referred to as a 
criterion of the value of money on such securities generally. 

** Tt follows from what I have now urged, and will, I hope, be admitted, 
that it is very desirable to ascertain how much money is lent on landed 
securities in Scotland; and as the information could be obtained from the 
registers at an expense trifling as compared with the object in view, I 
would humbly suggest that steps should immediately be taken to procure 
the necessary information. 

* 8 8 * ® 2 * 


“I would only further ask attention to the question of usury as regards 
landed securities, being strongly of opinion that the restriction is useless, 
detrimental to the smaller class of borrowers at all times, and detrimental 
to all in times of scarcity of money.* If interest rises to 44 per cent., of 
which there is every probability at present, or it may be to 5 per cent. on 
first-class landed securities, what are borrowers on postponed securities, - 
house property, leasehold property, &c., to do? They will not be able to 
raise money at all in the ordinary way. And if money becomes of greater 
value, even first-class transactions will be disturbed, and money will be 
called up, but may not be obtained, as new loans will be transacted with 
difficulty. During such temporary pressure in the money market, the whole 
machinery comes to a dead lock, much distress ensues, and much discredit 
is created, by the attempt to control that which should be left to natural 
laws. Under such a state of matters the difficulty of raising money leads 
to annuity transactions and other skilfully devised ways of evading the Act 
of Parliament, under which the borrower is sure to pay an increased rate for 
the accommodation. So it was in the last war—so it was in the railway 
times—and so it will be again. The suspension of the usury laws as 
regards personal securities has worked well since 1837; and I am confident 
it would be no less successful if landed securities were untrammelled, and 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand left to regulate the rate. 

‘In conclusion, let me urge the importance of this subject generally, 
not only with reference to the interests of lenders and borrowers, but more 
particularly with reference to the general prosperity of the country. When 
interest is raised, it has the effect of checking the prosperity of the country, 
as high rates of discount in mercantile matters and high rates of interest on 
landed securities cause diminished adventure and expenditure ; a decrease 
in that portion of the revenne which arises from all commodities which pass 
under the departments of customs or excise ensues, and consequently the 
less rapid circulation of money tends to a diminished basis of taxation. It 
is sufficient for my purpose at present to suggest this as a matter of serious 
import, without going more fally into the consideration of those influences 
which bear upon the wealth of nations; but it will convey to the mind more 


* “ While these sheets are going through the press, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced a bill to repeal the Usury Laws entirely.—30th June, 1854.” 
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distinctly what I wish to represent, if the following results of the revenue 
of the country for thirty years are studied with reference to the rise and fall 
of interest :— 


Surplus of Deficiency of 
Income. In Income. 


£ £ 
4,744,518 ey 345,226 
4,300,747 a 1,512,792 
3,888,172 _— 1,593,971 
3,049,156 pH 2,101,869 
ies 645,920 ae 
826,675 1,443,304 


8,979,539 


3,246,994 8,356,105 
1,711,650 3,817,642 
2,913,673 2,846,308 
eS 698,858 258 2,956,683 
614,759 iit 796,419 
1,513,083 2,098,126 
1,608,155 2,578,806 
1,620,941 2,726,396 


2,130,092 2,417,559 
ne 655,760 ; 


“The years 1825, 1837, and 1847, are well marked periods in the 
history of speculation, and the events which occurred at these periods are 
too well known to require more than a simple reference; but it is to the 
years which succeeded that I would more particularly direct attention, as 
showing invariably a deficient revenue when interest rose. I do not mean 
it to be inferred #s my opinion that the changes in the revenue have been 
brought about by changes in the rate of interest alone; but keeping also 
prominently in view the financial operations which have affected the re- 
venue, I am humbly of opinion that the value of money bas been and is a 
regulating principle, bringing about results of surplus or deficiency, prima- 
rily to a great extent, and secondarily to a still greater. How deeply then 
is the country and the Government of the country interested in the question 
generally! Of course interest will rise and fall in all departments of 
finance, irrespective of the wisest management of public affairs on the part 
of those entrasted with it; but it is well that those whose opinions are 
sought to regulate these matters, should know the vast responsibility which 
rests upon them in influencing the decisions by which the money market is 
governed, whether in a limited or extended sphere.” 


There is much suggestive matter in these observations; and at 
* future day we shall hope to see a recurrence to them. Our 
readers, we are sure, will not fail to appreciate any remarks or 
investigations calculated to throw light on the important subjects 
here referred to.—Ep. A. M. 
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On the Amount of Reserve made by Life Assurance Companies. 


THE peculiar nature of the business of life assurance must ever 
make it a matter of some difficulty for the public to comprehend the 
statements of account put forward by Companies engaged in it. 
The difficulty is further enhanced by the variety of modes in which 
such statements are usually made up. Thus, some simply contain 
a “debit,” which is stated to be the net amount of the lability 
under the Company’s contracts. Others have a debit, on the one 
hand, of the value of the Company’s obligations under such con- 
tracts; and a “credit,” on the other, of the value of the obligations 
by which the parties dealing with them are bound. A great variety 
of modes, too, are adopted in arriving at the value of these debits 
and credits, each of which must be understood, and the one selected 
known, before an accurate estimate can be formed of the financial 
position of any given concern. Hence, as we have hinted, the 
question of the greater or less ability of any Company to meet its 
engagements is one which those only who are fully conversant with 
the theories of the subject can definitively solve. Nevertheless, 
there are some broad indications which, in the absence of more 
refined ones, may be usefully resorted to, as in a certain degree 
measuring the capabilities of these Associations ; and which, con- 
sidering the vast importance of the question, it may be well to 
point out. Thus we may infer that the liability of Companies 
under their contracts will generally be in direct proportion to the 
amount assured and the duration of the assurances; and hence the 
“reserves” made by them should exhibit some such proportions. 
It is true that the average duration of the assurances in one Com- 
pany may be different from that of those in another, even though 
the age of each Company may be the same. But this is not, we 
believe, commonly the case. With a few exceptions, the incidents 
and fluctuations in the business of life assurance are common to 
all, and any particular average in one case is not likely to differ 
materially from the corresponding one in another. It is however 
to be borne in mind, that the rates of premium charged by the 
several Companies differ a good deal, and that some allowance is 
to be made on this score; since it is evident, that of two Associa- 
tions similarly situated in other respects, and making the like 
amount of reserve, the one charging the higher rates will have the 
advantage. 

Premising these few observations, we annex a short table, exhi- 


biting in certain instances the amount reserved per cent. after a 
E 2 
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given number of years. At a future day we hope to be able to 
give the like particulars as regards all the existing Offices, with such 
explanatory notes as we may be favoured with. At present the 
statements issued by many do not supply the necessary informa- 
tion; and of those which do, many are not, while we are writ- 
ing, accessible. It will be observed that great irregularity exists 
in the proportions, but that extreme discrepancies are apparent 
notwithstanding ; were the number of quotations increased, we 
believe the extent of these discrepancies would become better de- 
fined, and that the statement would be found useful, as calling 
timely attention not only to insufficient reserves, but to excessive 
ones also—the Scylla and Charybdis between which it behoves 
all engaged in the conduct of these undertakings so carefully to 
steer.—Ep. A. M. 


| Years in Amount Amount 
‘ee Office. operation. Liability ang A ee 
pt ata ei Pg ss | 
Al ined s top ie is tks 12 601,190 83,223 138 
Wistoria:js:shiireee « 14 | = 815,171 100,844 12°3 
Scottish Provident. . 15 2 071, 125 206,079 9°9 
Metropolitan .,.... 19 2.753, 657 | 38,671 1*4 
Mutual 2: .<0:s0v 20 1,017,372 | 96,918 9°5 
Scottish Equitable .. 22 3,892,031 | 602,857 155 
National : i. 6 esis 23 1,000,000 | 138,000 138 
Crown jp ac vac ces 28 1,940,530 503,185 25°9 
Palladium ........ 28 1,280,098 | 289,933 226 
Economic ........ 30 5,336,000 1,034,381 19°3 | 
Albion. is. 50 0 45 1,443,505 341,176 23°6 
Eagle ..... Pes 45 9,723,513 |" 529.616 19-4 
London Life eee 47 6,0 006,061 715,857 11°9 | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Demonstration of Formule.—The following oats of the 


i —pA, 
expression is perhaps worth recording :— 


Since p is the annual interest of £1, this last is the present value of a 
perpetuity of p pounds, and 1—pA is therefore the value of a perpetual 
reversionary annuity of p pounds, to be entered upon at the death of A. 
But such reversionary re is then clearly equal to 1+p. Hence, as 


1— 
14+p:1—pA::1: i , the present value of £1, to be received at the 
‘end of the year in which A dies.—Ep. 4. M. 
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THE following methods of finding the amount and present valac of: 
annuities increasing or decreasing by a constant quantity, are by Mr. 
Epwin H. Gaxswortay, of the Medical and Invalid Assurance Company:— 


I. To find the Amount of an Annuity increasing or decreasing by a 
Constant Quantity.—Let the annuity payable at the end of the first year 
=a, and suppose this annuity to increase yearly by any constant quantity, 
e; then what will the annuity amount to at the end of » years, at s per £ 
per annum compound interest? 


Now the first payment will be out at interest for (n—1) yeara, 


»» second ” ” ” (n—2)° ,, 
9 third ” 99 (n—3) ” 
&e. &e. &e. 
nth or last ,, - ; 0 
Hence, then, 
@ which is payable at the end of the Ist year, will acigat toa(1++)""! 
a+ec ” ” »» 2nd ” (a+c).(1+s)"-? 
a+ 2c ” ” » 93rd ” ex + 2c).(1+1#)*-% 
&e. &e. 
a+(n—3)c ,, . (n—2)nd ,, (+ (»— 9) (1+6)? 
a+(n—2)c ,, . 9 (n—1)th 5, {a4+(n—2)c}.(1+1) 
at(n—l1)je ,, ry) » nth 99 a+(n—1)ec 
And the total amount of the increasing annuity S, will be the sum of 
the last column, or S=a(1+1)""'+a(1+42)*"?+...... +a al a) 
4+ (1+ if-?+2c(1 +184 ...... +¢e(n—1) 
Now line (a) represents the amount ok an ordinary annuity of £a say, = 
A=a, = ; , where x is put for(1+#) . 3 : : - (8) 


Then we have f : 
n— n—l 
p= Atom *{14 = ra SF OER ML; to} 


Let + 2; then the series written within the bracketa is 1+2z+32z?+.. 
....(n—1)z*~% which is a series to (n—1) terms, the sum being* 


_ An !4(n—1)7 
bas Shbdw( Ache} 


; therefore, 


_ 


But we put z for 3 
* This series, or a similar one, is summed in almost every Algebra (see Wood’s, 
12 Edit., Art. ccxcv., &c.), and in the following manner :— 
Let 14+ 2274 327+......(n—1)2*-7=8 
wh ZH LH oe (M—2)-7 + (n—1) 24-1 =2z.8 
oe S8—z.S=l+2z+2+., oe B-3— (n—1)2"- 
1—z*-) 
or, S(1—z) = — —(n—1)z"-) 
J—2"-!) (w—1)z"-) — L—nz*-! + (n—1)2" 
(l—z?? (1—z) (1-2)? 


“S= 
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S=A+cz"-? 


— —1 z’—1 
=A+e{7 } = aI 


ne 
a—1 ~ (@—1y AC rg 
cA ne c ne 


But 2 was put for (1++#); 


Sask 4+ 20%, and finally= A+ {= =n}. 
ta 4 *\a@ 


A—n 


When the constant e=1 and a also==1, we have S=A+ If 


the annuity be a decreasing one, write —c for c, and we get the amount 
s=a—2{> —nl 5 and when, as before, c=1 and a=1, then S=A 
tla ; 
As 


8 


oe 


Example.—Find the amount of an annuity of £1 increasing £1 annu- 
ally, in 5 years, at 5 per cent. 


Here c=1 and a=1, hence S, or the amount=A+ re 


05 ° 
(Jones, vol. i.) A= 5°525631 
5: 


05 ) 525631 


A—5 
10°5126= OS 
5°5256= A 


16:0382= Amount required. 


Proof.—In order to prove the formula, the above result should evidently 
equal that produced by adding together the amounts of the several payments 
when accumulated, for the terms during which each would respectively be 
invested; thus :— 


£1 would be invested 4 years, and would amount to 1°2155 


£2 ” ” 3 ” ” 1:1576 x 2=2°3152 
£3 ” ” 2 ” 9 1°1025 x 8=3°8075 
£4 , » 1 yy 4  1:0500x 4=4:2000 
£5 ” ” 0 9 %” 50000 


Sum = 16-0382 as before. 


I]. To find the Present Value of an Annuity increasing or decreasing 
by a Constant Quantity.—Let the annuity payable at the end,of the first 
year=a, and suppose the yearly increase to equal any constant quantity c; 
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then what is the present value of the annuity payable for n years at i per £ 
per annum compound interest? 
Now at the end of the Ist year a is payable, ¥. 
9 ” 2nd ,, a+e ,, 
” 8rd ,, a+2c ,, 
&c. &e. &e. 

99 nth 99 a+(n—1)c; 
and 1+: being the amount of £1 in one year, we obtain the total present 
value of the increasing annuity, which call P, thus:— 


ate a+2c a+(n—1)c 
Derry Pair t TEs +a " (1+i) 
Se ae ae ee ee ee a 
sirens +a es Lye S 
c 2c (n—1)c 
i aera Ss Grae, iat il aay tio 


The series (a) represents the present value of an ordinary eee of 
1—(1+1)™ 

La=a. SoOt)" map, say; then in the series (() let we 

and it becomes =cz?{14+22+3224....(n—1)2*-*} ; and summing the 

series within the brackets (as in the preceding investigation of the amounts), 


we get 
lng! + (n— 2—na"*} + (n—1)2"2 
Series ()=ext I _, ee. ‘Oo 


Now p (from above)= a = “25 3% "aa l—sp, .. ot! 


=z—ipz, and 2*+%=272—spz?; and hence, by substituting these values, 
we have 
2—nz + nips+(n—1)229—(n—1)ipa? 
(1—z)? 
ot Pani) — —(n—mip)ar 
"=a? 
Here restore the value of z, and the above value becomes 
(n+ ip—nip) (1 +i)9—(n—nip) (L+i) 
:" 1—2(1 +i) +0 +8) 

Multiplying numerator and denominator by (1+1)*, 
__ (nt ip—nip)—(n—nip) (1 +?) a, tp—nitnelp _ ——s ahs 

(1+8?—2(141)+1 : $2 


and hence (a)+((), or the total value of P=ap+c. 
p(nt+ ee 


(y)=c. 


san ty 8 , 
t 9 


where a=1 and c=1, P=p+ 


If the annuity be a decreasing srs then the expression for the present 
value will evidently be Tepresented by the above, after changing the con- 
necting sign + to the sign —. 
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Example.—Find the present value of an annuity of £1 for 5 years, 
increasing £1 annually, at 5 per cent. 


Here a=1, c==1, n=5, t=°05, P=p+ 


(Jones, vol. i.) p= 4829477 
1:082369 


5°411846=p(ni+ 1)=p( 1°25) 
5° 


p(ni+1)—n 
F : 


a= 


a 


rar, )-411846 


8:23692 
p= 4:32947 
12°56689=Total present value of the increasing 
annuity. 
To check this result, we find the present value of the whole annuity by 
snmming the present values of each distinct payment; and we have— 


Presen mount of 
hae Value of Zi. eccamnt Present Value. 
1 = °952881 x 1 = ‘95238 
2 = ‘907029 x 2 = 1°81406 
8 = ‘868888 x 8 = 2°59151 
4 = ‘822702 x 4 = 8:29081 
5 = °788526 x 5 = 8:91763 


Total present value, as before= 12°56639 
which proves the correctness of the formula obtained. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DENMARK.—Statistics of the Royal Octroied Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, at Copenhagen (Kyl Octroterede Assurance Company for Varer 
og Effecter).—This Company, established on the 11th May, 1778, and 
remodelled on the 24th May, 1843, has a privilege for insuring goods, 
furniture, and all moveable property, at Copenhagen, so that neither the 
formation of another Danish Society nor the agency of a foreign Insurance 
Company is permitted; nevertheless, some English and German Societies 
have agents at Copenhagen, and do a large amount of business. A fine of 
1,000 rix dollars* (£111 sterling) which must be paid by the insured to the 
Royal Fire Insurance Company, in case he is found to have insured with 
another Office, has only the effect that this fine is very often insured with the 
other property; and no inquiry being allowed about the insurance, except in 
case of fire, the fine can only then be levied. 

The original capital amounted to £66,666 sterling, in 500 shares of 
£56, wholly paid up; but in 1843 it was provided that the reserved fand 
accumulated at that period, of £4,444, should be added to the original . 


* 9 Rix dollara= £1. 
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capital, thus raising it to £111,111, and the value of each share to 
£92. 10s. Since that time, a new reserved fund of £22,920 has been 
accumulated. 

The interest paid to the shareholders is 4 per cent., which originally 
was paid only on £66,666; but since 1843, on £111,111. 

A review of the Society’s business is annexed. 


BUSINESS EXPRESSED IN POUNDS STERLING. PROPORTIONAL REVIEW. 


Year. 


1,694,444 0°53 |00°018 | 3-3 
2,000,000 0°66 | 0°067 | 10-2 
1,925,925 0°74 | 0:014| 1-9 
1,814,814 0°71 | 0093 | 13-1 
1,222,222 0°65 | 0:391 | 59-7 
1,111,111 0°64 | 0022 | 3:4 

944,444 0°63 | 0°003 | 0:5 

888,888 0°61 | 0:000 | 0-0 

833,333 0°63 | 0000 | 0-0 

750,000 0°69 | 0-001 | 0-2 

861,111 0°58 | 0020] 3:5 
1,000,000 0°58 | 0°057 | 9:7 
1,000,000 0°57 | 0:053 | 9-2 
1,055,555 0:56 | 0062 | 1-1 
1,055,555 0°57 | 0:016| 2:8 
1111111 0°51 | 0-028 | 5°5 
1,148,148 0°47 | 0°083 | 1771 
1,222,222 0°45 | 0-002 | 0-4 
1,305,555° 0°45 | 0-028] 6-2 
1,277,777 0°44 | 0-009 | 2-1 
1,333,333 0-44 | 0028] 6-4 
1,355,555 0°45 | 0-071 | 15°6 
1,622,222 0°45 | 0°213 | 47-2 
1,555,555 0°46 | 0-017 | 3-8 
1,740,740 0°42 | 0-252 | 59-7 
1,638,888 0°43 | 0:070 | 16:4 
1,666,666 0°40 | 0°018 | 4:6 
2,148,148 84 | 0:32} 0°016| 1:2 
2,250,000 5— | 0:32} 0:063 | 19:7 
2,444,444 6% | 0°34 | 0°690 | 205-0 
2,666,666 74 | 0°33 | 0°064 | 19°6 
2,833,333 of 0°32 | 0167 | 51-2 
3,000,000 7% | 0-33 | 0:099 | 30°1 
2,972,222 6 0°33 | 0°055 | 16:5 
3,027,777 4g | 0°33 | 0°255 | 77-7 
3,259,259 48 | 0-32 | 0-221 | 68°2 
3,333,333 6% | 0°33 | 0°210| 63-0 
3,555,555 | 11,775 | 3,161 7% | 0°33 | 0:089 | 26-7 


66,625,911 | 293,900 | 77,939 | 325,719 [271g | 0°44 | O°117 | 26°6 


Total. 


| 


The expenses of management have been £1,111 to £1,333 per year; 
thus varying from 10 to 25 per cent. of the amount of premiums—a rather 
high proportion. 

Examining this table, it is obvious that the average premium, which 
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rose in 1817 to 0°74 per cent., has fallen since then every year. Since the 
year 1825, the competition has regularly increased, and there seems to be 
a remarkable connection between average premium and sum insured. As 
long as the premiums of this Company have remained higher than those of 
foreign Companies acting in Copenhagen, the sum insured remains small, 
and diminishes from year to year. Even s reduction of premiums, which 
in their reduced state still exceed those of other Companies, does not cause 
a change. But when in 1825 the average premium is reduced from 0°69 
to 0°58 per cent., the sum insured begins to rise, and regularly rises while 
the average premium falls; and in 1842, when a considerable reduction of 
the average premiam took place, the sum insured increased more than in 
any other year. 

The claims paid differ from 0°0 to 0°69 per cent. of sums insured, and 
only once exceed the amount of premiums in 1844, the year of their 
maximum. 

The dividends paid are very considerable, and exceed the amount of 
premiums by nearly £33,333. Thus the interest taken would have been 
sufficient not only for all claims and expenditure of management, but also 
for the accumulation of a reserved fund of £100,000, which gives an 
average income of £5,555 per year. 

The interest to the shareholders is fixed at 4 per cent., giving till 1843 
ne per share, and since then, £44 per share. Since 1815, this amounts 
to £914 per share. The shareholders have received £2714, which pro- 
duces an actual profit of £180; or, if we consider the augmentation of 
interest in 1843 as s profit, and the increased value of shares now really 
amounting to £111, each share of £66% has gained since 1815, besides the 
interest of 4 per cent., £2424, or 363 per cent.—making £64, or 94 per 
cent., each year. 


Germany.—Gotha Mutual Life Assurance Bank.—Extract from the 
report for 1853. 
L—Assurances. 


Proposals :— Persons, § Amount 
Proposals made in the course of 1853. - 1,804 £368,128* 
Standing over from 1852 2 Bt Ae ip ‘ Ad 11,186 


1,848 £379,314 
The accepted of these proposals were— 


Persons, Amount. 
Of persons who were not yet 


assured 7 .  . 1,824 £268,471 
Of persons who were already 
assured . 3 A . 283 39,229 
ee 1,557 £307,700 
Refused or reduced by the Society . n° C 235 55,871 
Withdrawn, not completed, or reduced by the parties 18 7,786 
Standing over for consideration at the end of the year 38 7,957 


1,848 £879,314 
Amount of assurances :— 


At the beginning ofthe year.  . 3. 39. =. Ss«*(17,715 = £4,004,057 
New assurances during the year. Seo ely 307,700 


In force during the year . 19,039 4,811,757 


7 Thalers=£1, 
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Persons. Amount. 
Brought forward . . . «. 19,039 £4,811,757 
Cancelled— Persons. Amount. 
By death. ‘ . 3899 £92,614 
By surrender, running off, &c. 213 59,829 
—- 612 152,448 
In force at the end of the year é -  « 18,427 4,159,314 


The clear increase was therefore 712 persons, with £155,257. 
Classes of assurances :— 


Whole life— Persons. Sums assured. ridiont ly 
Payable at death, or on staining the 
90th year of age . 18,023 £4,063,842 £142,225 
Payable at death, or at any younger 
age than the 90th year 150 84,743 2,048 
18,173 4,098,585 144,273 
Survivorships oe Sv <= 51 11,000 339 
For terms of years . ene € 6 203 49,729 989 
18,427 £4,159,314 £145,601 
According to me sex of assured— Persons. Sums assured. 
Males mene - «©  «  « 17,256 £3,928,400 
Females . ‘ ‘ ; : : ply hth 230,914 


18,427 £4,159,314 


According to the ages of the assured and the amount of assurances :— 


Amount of Assurances. 
. 4 E , 5 h . Or) e oS 
Pa Hi 8) ag; a) a | & Torat. 
ihoshogk 3 hatha iheekin. Joxt| felxpbnel mole L 
oS 1g = ) a — = 15 S 
lags is l/S/F 18/2/21 8 
Vy; al;ala 
Bamber Persone ead, 
\—— i j | | ‘ 
PPh 4 fe may on ERR oem ae See 9M LAR ESC PE eae ieManle 629 
21—25) 70} 11 1 1 1 eg eI ee Neate (os 85| 11,471 
26—80| 442/107] 16] 12] 18} 7} .. 4] .. : 2 | 599| 101,686 


3]—85 |1,118| 300 | 102 | 55] 49] 19 
36—40 |1,546| 4838 | 149 | 82] 68] 30 
4]-—45 |1,878| 594 | 217 | 87 | 86] 39 
46—50 |1,944| 684 | 207 | 136 | 76] 57 
51—55 |1,690| 659 | 220 | 1388 | 84] 49 
56—60 |1,225| 480 | 169 | 92| 54] 34 
61—65| 763| 281} 99| 85 | 54] 387 
66—70| 421} 161 | 60] 46] 21] 20 
71=75) 1790078 19 1 UP 10 9 - 
76—84| 92} 27} 10] 10 Ds San ere] OFF Ie PE 141} 26,543 


~ 
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Total..| 2S | Bey | Bed | SS) Rig | Bee | gs] as ia| Be 18,427 |4,159,314 
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The average age of the assured was, at the beginning of the year, 48 
years 2 months; and at the end of the year, 48 years 8 months. The 
average amount of the sum assured on each life was at the beginning of 
the year £226, and ‘at the end £225. 14s. 8d. 


Deaths :-— 


‘Assured in Should die, 


according to 
Age, the course of | “the "Tables 
= used. 


16—25 100 0°65 Y hf 
26—30 636 524 ig 0°24 

31—35 1,702 16:97 5 5:97 0°65 
36—40 | 2,417 27°24 = 724 0°83 
4145 | 3,018 36°92 - 1-92 1:16 
46—50 | 3,245 49°59 0°42 " 1°54 
51—55 | 3,012 59°60 a 4°60 1:83 
56—60 | 2,179 55°59 4°41 am 2:75 
61—65 1,423 46°67 16:33 by 4°43 
66—70 809 36°34 17:66 i 6°67 
71—75 338 24°25 2:75 ‘ 7:99 
76—84 160 23-01 es 401 11°87 


Total..| 19,039 399 41°56 24°63 


Of the 399 persons, on whose life the total sum of £92,614 was 
assured, only 389 (for £90,229) were entitled to full payment. Six 
assured (for £1,671), who had died by suicide, left to their representatives 
no claim to the sum assured, but only to a return out of reserved fund. 
This return was, in four cases of suicide which were “non compos ments,” 
the full value of the policies; in the other two cases of intentional suicide, 
the usual purchase price. Two others (assured for £571), who had 
shortened their lives by intoxication, left only a similar claim. A third 
case of the same sort (£100) is still under examination. In another case 
(the first of the kind since the establishment of the Society), the claim 
(£43) was forfeited because the assured died by capital punishment, for 
having murdered his wife. The amount paid to his representatives was 
only the usual purchase price of the policy. 

The proportion of deaths was 861 males and 38 females. Jn the course 
of 1858, 17,813 males and 1,226 females being assured, the rate of mor- 
tality of the former was 2:03 per cent., of the latter 8°10 per cent. The 
mean age of the males and of the females was about the same; the latter 
showed, as usual, a much higher mortality than the former. 

An accurate table in the appendix of the report shows, in the case 
of every death, the age of the assured at the date of the assurance, the age 
at his death, and the cause of the death. There died 60 by apoplexy, 
54 by consumption (phthisis), 46 by nervous fever, 31 by dropsy, 22 by 
marasmus senilis, 15 by cholera Asiatica, 6 by suicide, &c. 
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Il.—Cash account for the year 1863. 


Dr. £. 
Invested capital at the end of }852 ~—s«yj. “ums, | om | ome fs » 986,619 
Amount of new premiums for 1853. 2. 0 wee 10,875 

3 renewal premiums for 1853. 0 . . . «. . 136,424 

= premiums paid in advance... Rane Weald 6 

= commuted premiums and extra premiums : . . 1,036 
Interest on loans . ts ' ' é 6 - A - - 89,042 
Dividends unclaimed . . 220 
Profit from agio on money, existing bonds, bill of exchange, & te , 164 
House rent, deducting all charges. é 94 
Extra receipts for deposits, &.  . “mes a0 te . 530 
Total . . £1,174,530 

Cr. £. 

Paid 1 claim for the year 1849 . ° ; : . . ‘ 86 
mr Cue? Pe, » 18518)“. s . . . . 186 
» 53 claims pee 1082 eee Soenee ef. cd aubilbgen 145898 
w 8262" "s SET IT Slee dt ts mntcanaitl ol O228 
» 3 claims fallen due in lifetime . ‘ , 5 1,214 
Dividends to the assured for the year 1847 (residue) ee 603 
Dividends to the assured for the ~~ 1848 . 6 -  . 28,610 
For policies purchased . . : a eC 2257160 
Agents’ commission. ° . : . , ° : . 3,268 
Expenses of management. ae é oe Baad Se eovepen4 129 
Extraordinary expe 


nses . . ~~ oben 139 
Invested capital at per and of 1638 chomuiiien =. 1 + 1,043,779 


Total . . £1,174,530 


IlI.—Balance-sheet for the year 1858. 


Dr. £. 
68 claims unsettled . ° 5 C 6 5 . 165,814 
Unclaimed dividends for year 1848. (ee, CeCe 499 
Deposits received in cash - 4,861 


Reserve, or the value of all existing policies at the: ra Dec., 1853, 
without eh ia to the premiums or parts of premiums paid 
since this da' - 776,905 
Gross amount 4 ‘premiums in advance for the time after the 3let 
December, 1853 (Priimien iibertrag) . A 5 ° ° . 69,804 
Surplus (guarantee fund)— 
Serius of 1849-52. . ; ‘ p . £136,786 
Surplusof 1853 . . . : . + eel oO 


175,896 
Total . .  £1,048,779 
Cr. &. 

Caintaad 5. 6 0 eC el OOD 
Mortgages . : . . . ° : : . - 961,244 
Advances on policies . ; . : : : ; A . 85,594 
Interest due Z 4 : 5 s 6 : ; : 9,876 
Value of the Society's See es me B87 
Balances due by agents c 5 , ; : : : . 13,268 


Balances at bankers .  . 4 5 ag ae lr ne ees UE Sf 
Total . . £1,043,779 


In order to show that the above-mentioned reserve covers the risk, the 


following extract from the tables of reserve, computed on the list of 
mortality at 3 per cent., is published. 
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REs¥RVE FOR A WHOLE Lirk Pouicy oF 100 AFTER YEABS. 


68,881| 77,729 | 84,677| 90,051 |100,000 
76,563| 83,875 , 89,530 |100,000 


82,971| 88,942 100,000 
| 000 


86,137 '100,000 
11,760| 24,149] 37,497] 51,711| 65,435] 76,222 | 84,557 |100,000 
14,041] 29,167] 45,276] 60,828] 73,053 
17,596| 36,336] 54,427| 68,650] 79,637|100,000 


It is by this table that the reserve made in the annual balance-sheets, 
as well as the purchase price of surrendered policies, and the advances on 
policies, have been computed ever singe the establishment of the Society, 
and will continue to be computed, until the experience of the Society 
requires an alteration of the table of mortality in use. 

The guarantee fund comprises, according to the former balance- . 


sheeta— 
£. 

The residue of the surplus of 1849 : ae ln AE sere Gi657 

The surplusof 1850 . . . « «© -« ila - 30,389 

” 1851. ° . . 5 ° ° . - 46,819 

1862— 2 a ee <te * e Cree 45021 

os Wg ig A a OU ED 

Total . . .£175,896 


In the course of 1854 the surplus of 1849-50 is divided among the 
assured who have paid premiums in 1849. It consists of— 


£. 
The residue of surplusef 1849 . . 3 .« .« «we «6,557 
Part of the surplus of 1850, corresponding to the premiums paid in 
1849, which are due in 1850 (£59,167) . ° = etter 14,505 
Total. , £31,062 


The premiums for whole life assurances and survivorships paid in 1849 
being £124,250, the surplus of £31,062 gives a dividend of 25 per cent. 
This dividend is made in the course of 1854—on all existing policies, by 
way of reduction of premiums; and on all policies cancelled by death or 
surrender, by payment in cash on bonds, which are issued at the extinction 
of the policies. 

The investments on loans and mortgages are— 


&. 
882,789 first mortgages on land, of at least double the value. 
26,996 4 ae. house property, of at least double the value, and ineured 


against 

20,665 in bonds of public Loan Societies, based on land securities. 

14,815 in bonds of public corporations, whose management is under the control of 
the Government. 


15,979 on mortgage of stocks, 
£961,244 . Total. 
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Hamburg.—Janus Life and Annuity Insurance Company. Bilonos 
sheet for the year 1853. 


I— Life clininainie 


Proposals made in 1853,814 . . . - £118,258" 
accepted, 661 . abide WASUOS) 
Cancelled, died, surrendered, &e, i in 1858 ‘ ; : 31,589 
Increase in 1853 . A 6 ° i 56,242 
Policies in force 31st eee 1853— Persons. 
On single lives. : 3,238 . £418,679 
» joint lives * of ott 5 _ 132 A 13,076 
8,370 £431,755 
Premiums . A : 5 6 5 3 : . £14,920 
Interest. 5 C ¢ ‘ : 842 
Brought forward from 1852s sti; i 15,181 
£30,943 
39 claima, exclusive of £600 reassured ‘ 8 3 5,049 
Dividend for the year 1850 . ° : F é 523 
For reassurance and peices purchased : : 5 589 
Commission . 5 A . “ : é 814 
Expenses of management a, ) Ser . : 1,830 
Stamps, and loss by exchange . . . crt ks 109 
8,914 
Balance carried forward . - ‘5 : : : ‘ . £22,029 
T.— Annuities. 
Persons. 
Accepted in 1853 . . 12 2 ; ; i £108 
Died . ‘ ° - ae 6 A : : 28 
10 75 
Which have been deferred . 1 A ; A , 6 
Bt £81 
Deferred annuities . . 10 : 4 a c £148 
Cancelled, died, &. . . 7 ; oid me: seaere 102 
3 £46 
In force, 31lat Pcie or gt 
Annuities . . A : £648 
Deferred annuities . 2 31 7 : 3 729 
Persons . A 113 8 5 . é £1,377 
Receipt of Percheve-mmeney 5 - ; 4 : : £1,086 
” premiums . . ° ° . : 255 
os interest . : A 5 A x 4 193 
Balance of 1852. 3 r 3 j 6 é ‘ 5,633 
Annuities paid . - , ° é : ‘ 595 
Dividend of 1850 =. “ > 3 ° z ; 27 
Agents’ commission . . . . : . . 61 
Expenses of management . . +. «. «- . 155 
Loss by exchange - - - «+ «© «© - de) 
Policies purchased $ C : 3 , < 35 
—. 872 
Balance to be brought over . ; 5 £6,295 


The dividend ted to the insured for 1851 is 10 nett cent. of the net premiums, 
and to the shareholders £1. 17s. 6d, per share. 


* 13} Banco mares = £1. 
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, Balance-sheet of the Hamburg Fire Assurance Company of 1848 for 
the Year 1853. 


Premiums— £. 
For the assurances in force, 31 oe he viz. a »729,091 7,567* 
New assurances é 2 "947, 351 9,581 
Deducted for brokerage, commission, &c. ad 3,976,442 17,148 
Expired before 31 Dec., 1853. . 2,285,566 
In force 1 January, 1854 . 1,690,876 
Premiums for this amount carried forward : ( 7,793 
Net premiums . 7 : c . ° . . £9,355 
Interest . : : ; : 5 . £4,297 
To shareholders : : ; 3 : 4 3,000 
Surplus of interest . : 3 ; ; 1,297 
— £10,652 
Forclaimspaid . . «© +. + © « - 1,348 
Expenses of management. - +» + + «+ - 798 
Expenses of printing, &c. . C ; . . 102 
Commission of dividend, gratuities, 1 aa teat yore 304 
— 2,552 
Net profit . ° . . . ° ° e ° . £8,100 
To be divided, 50 per cent, F . . . . . . - £4,050 
To be reserved 5 ; A : : 4,050 
Reserved fund, 31 Dec., 168952 ee al og 4 33,600 
37,650 
Capital 2,000 shares, £37. 10s, wholly paidup. . . 75,000 
£112,650 


Premiums reserved for current risks, £7,793 


Assicurazions Generali in Trieste.—Extract from the Report and 
Balance-sheet for the Year 1853.—The claims paid in the year 1853 
amount to £131,300* sterling, published by the papers. The business 
of that year left nevertheless a net profit of £21,723, after augment- 
ing the fund of reserved premiums by £23,024. From the net profit of 
£21,723, £6,369 have been added to the fund of reserved profits, and 
£15,354 are to be divided among the shareholders. 

The total amount of the reserved fund now amounts to £459,433, viz., 
£403,589 for reserved premiums, £55,844 for reserved profits. The 
reserved premiums include £134,822 for the liability to pay £15,711 
annuities ; and £80,882 for the liability to pay for deferred life assurances, 
viz., sums, £75 ,937—annuities, £581. These deferred assurances yield 
a yearly i income in premiams of £1,604. 

The profit realized in this year is consequent on the great number of 
risks assured, of their distribution in different branches, and of the amount 
secured by frequent reassurances, but not on the increase of the premiums. 
The divisible profit of £9,369 of the Balance-sheet (A) scarcely exceeds 
4 per cent. of the premiums received in this branch. A reduction of the 
premium of 4 per mille only at an average per year would even have 
caused a loss; for the assurances effected in 1853, although only stated to 


* 133 Banco marcs= £1. + 12 Florins= £1. 
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be £36,000,000, would exceed the sum of £66,000,000, if the sums 
assured for more than one year were comprised in each year separately, 
as is done by other Societies. 

In the course of 22 years from the commencement of the Society the 
claims have been £1,276,900; and the amount paid in 1853 exceeds that 
of six of the earlier years. 

With respect to life assurance, those circumstances fatal to the develop- 
ment of this branch in the Austrian empire enumerated in our report of last 
year still exist; but it is to be hoped that the settlement of financial matters, 
the cessation of the dearth, and the consequent improvement in the moral 
and social condition of the population, will induce the public to avail them- 
selves of life assurance on a larger scale than before, as it is in England, 
France, and the northern parts of Germany. 

In the Tontine branch the sums deposited in the first three months of 
1854 exceed those of the whole year 1853; the status was, on the 1st July— 
Tontine ending 31 December, 1862—1,183 subscriptions, in 2,606 shares, 
for the sum of £28,403, of which £7,547 is paid up. Tontine ending 
81 December, 1870—524 subscriptions, in 1,612 shares, for the sum of 
£13,869, of which £2,025 is paid up. 

The directors express a desire for the increase of assurances of this 
description, and their wish to popularize them in Austria. 


(A) Balance-sheet for 1853 (exclusive of Life Assurance). 


_ Brought from 1852— £. 
For premiums of fire insuranee os )6 hk 00 
» claims unsettled Ge 5 oe . 7,500 
reassurance of current risks é - 12,875 
Premiums in 1853 for sums assured (£36, 083 900) -  e« 211,123 
Interest for this branch (£17,030) .  . - « 4782  £. 
882,075 
For 4,576 claims paid . »  « 104,656 
Brokerage, agents" commission, Ristorno premium a of reassurance 68,997 
of management . orn ds 000 
Interest to shareholders . ‘ aes tL te ee 2,000 
To be carried forward— 
For premiums of fire insurance eter. i G2 Be 1648s 
Claims unsettled . ielcs - 5 . . 8,333 
Reassurance of current risks Ame ye 3 
865,752 
Profit), 36, Sane. £16,323 
To the directors and auditors, 18 per cent. 2,939 
Net profit Made =, Ah. tn.’ anata?» ak aees 
To be reserved, 30 percent. . C 3 , 4 4,015 
To be divided 2 no a ode ee en £9,369 
Reserved Fund | fete: acy seeuhiee 
Balance 31 December, 1852. : P ieih ams 88,058 
Brought from AB? is . . ° paar . ‘whee ° 4,015 
Interest . 0 ° ; ee’ t pec 645 
Balance, 81 December, 1853 F RwiADRS £37,718 
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Balance-sheet of Life Assurances in 1858— Payable at Death. 


£. 

Brought forward for liabilities. . . . «+ «+ 62,434 

Interest ° ° ° e . e e e ° 2,497 
Assurance premiums of sums, £527,657 ; annuities, £10,400 29,049 aahes 

aaa +) 

Claims, commission, brokerage, expenses . . «. «£19,798 

Carried forward for liabilities. =. 0. we 70,197 
89,995 
Profit é C Z ° ; 5 £3,985 
To the directors and auditors, 18 per cent. C8 SSE, Ot. 717 
Not profit .+ts oxse» suomi? cum ancrawncnn meee Gs 
To be reserv ; : é C : - A Z dl 980 
To be divided £2,288 


Fund of Reserved Profits, 
Balance, 31 December, 1852 - 3 , : 
Brought forward, 1853. 


Balance, 31 December, 1853 . «. «. £11,047 
Balance-sheet of Annusties terminated in 18538. 
Class 1, For £1,939 mm favour of persons who died 1852-3, pay- 


£. 
ments were made, including interest “ en 6.201 
» 2 For £157 in favour of persons who died 1852-3, pay- 


10,067 
- 980 


ments were made, including interest . ° - 41,761 
» 3 For £354 in favour of persons living 31 December, 1853, 
payments were made, including interest . A - 8,209 £. 
21,251 
Annuities paid to the members of Clas]  . . . 11,145 
a : 2 2 sik, besewtare, Pe sang 
” ” ” 8 yy a OMB) 
Reserved fund for annuities to be paid to the members of 
Class 3, according tothe tables . . . . 2,206 
—— 18,824 
Net poft -.. -<? <p» ee 2,429 
To be reserved : 5 . A ane : 2 A 729 
To be divided ne ene BN male see ot eee mane £1,700 
Fund of Reserved Profits, £. 
Balance, 31 December, 1852 . . . ©. « « « 5,704 
Brought forward, 1853 . . . . . « « 729 
Balance, 31 December, 1853 sono oe £6,433 


Jamaica.— Extract from the Report of the Directors of the Jamaica 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, to 80th April, 1854.—The directors 
have to submit to the members of the Society their report on the business 
of the Institution for the year ending on the 4th January last, as also for 
the farther, period to the 80th April, with its exact position at each of such 
dates; it having been considered more convenient, and more acceptable to 
the members, to take in, by adjournment of the usual annual general meet- 
ing in the month of March, the further period required to complete the first 
ten years’ operations of the Society, which commenced its career on the 
1st May, 1844; and the more so, as their report in respect to the appro- 
priation of the cash bonus, recently declared, could have been only of a 
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very incomplete character had the supplemental account been made up, as 
on former occasions, only to the 25th January preceding. 

__ In respect to such bonus—amounting, after deduction of certain policies 
discontinued in the interim, to £8,312. 4s. 3d. as a payment in hand—it 
will be in the recollection of the members, that a free option was given to 
each participant between the three different forms of a money payment, an 
equivalent reduction of the future premiums, and a reversionary bonus; in 
the event of the first, an order for a moiety embodying interest at 3 per 
cent. being given on the Island Treasury, and payable on the 25th July 
next. And the directors have now to report that the sam of £8,312. 4s. 3d. 
in question, under the option given, bas been discharged as follows:— 


LOT 2: 

By cash payments (as above stated) amounting to . : . 5,284 12 6 

By reduction of future premiams sn rk POUCH Oe Il 
By additions to policies, and supplemental policies, amounting 

to £4,711. 18s, 3d.; their present value. * ‘ . 2,664 8 10 

£8,312 4 3 


while the sum of £17,717. 9s. 1d., previously standing on the books of the 
Society as “ gross surplus on the 4th January, 1852,” has been disposed 
of in the following manner:— 


Letivewd: 

Values of policies, 4th January, 1852. ; : : - 5219 2 8 
Guarantee fund . : 5 s C ; 5 ; . 4,186 2 7 
Dividend surplus . 6 A ; 5 . A A . 8,312 4 8 
£17,717 9 1 


the last item having been closed in the books of the Society; and, under 
the modification of the new premium scale (diminished below, and increased 
above, the age of 45), a further sum of £402. 5s. 2d., arising on the 
excess of payments since the 4th January, 1852, has also been returned to 
the members, with the exception of £38. 12s. 11d., to be available to them 
in reduction of premiums falling due in July next. 

The entire settlement has been effected, it will be seen, with but little 
inroad on the vested capital, under the eventual mode of liquidation; while 
it is satisfactory to state, that the premiums and semi-annual interest due in 
July, amounting to £3,000, will prevent any farther encroachment on the 
fand in the Island Treasury, in reference to the obligations of the Society 
presently becoming due. 

In the business of the Institution between the meeting in September last 
and the promulgation of the Government Actuary’s report, but little addi- 
tion was made to the assurances of the Society, although during such half 
year the directors have only one further death to notice, involving a call of 
£500, to be provided for in July; but subsequently to the receipt of the 
report in question, the directors have to announce an importapt accession 
to the business of the Society, by the acceptance of 22 proposals, duly car- 
ried out, involving assurances to the extent of £10,450; while 4 proposals, 
amounting to £1,250, have been declined; and 5, involving assurances for 
£2,600, are under consideration—the existing assurances of the Society, 
including the recent additions to policies and free policies granted, amount- 
ing, on the 30th April last, to £100,282. 1s. 9d., and the nome of the 

F 
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Society, on premiums alone, to £5,300 per annam, while only one term 
policy for £500 has been discontinned; and as regards the mortality over 
the last six months, the directors have only to notice one death, involving 
a call of £379, and falling due in October next. 

Statement of Accounts (No. 1) on 4th January, 1854. 


Dr. £. 2 4 
Outstanding claims, due or not due 4 F - A . 1574 11 4 
Receipts towards contingent reversionary annuity . auth uiees auth nae hee 
Gross surplus, 1853. ° 46 4 0 
Assurance premiums, after deducting those me appertaining t to the « enscing ae 4,698 7 0 
Interest on investments ° 1,528 1 ll 
Assurance premiums, 1854 . 5 a c : - 5 275 8 2 
Interest account ° . . . : . 1411 8 
Gross surplus arising on the year 1852S; . 4,383 17 2 


Gross surplus arising between the 1st May, 1844, and 4th January, 1852, 
and which formed the sum for investigation, valuation, and subsequent 
reference of the whole to the Government Actuary . . «. «17,717 9 1 


£30,457 6 11 

Cr. £:s4 
Island Treasury, due as of the 25th July last : ; 2 A - 25,500 0 0 
Interest thereon, since accrued S : 2 ‘ - 67618 5 
Drafts on Taland Treasnry bearing interest ee it: 458 9 ll 
Loans upon esr: 6 3 ES : 501 13 5 
Colonial Bank y ody 5 ie ae, r : - c 95 1 0 
Office furniture i auc yy & erage ee ae rs . 86 7 0 
Policies emerged cheng : . “ - 2,300 0 9 
Grant to the secretary by general meting - : - : 3 - 815 0 0 
Law expenses on the year . : i : 4 ‘ é é 11 8 0 
Current ihe on the ih viz.— 

Rent . ° 5 £20 0 0 

Office servant . : 4 ° 812 0 

Secretary and accountant 275 0 0 

Medical fees and commission : 20 16 0 

Advertising and printing 5416 0 

Stationery, stamps, and petty disbureements e 31 0 2 

Colonia] Bank— Bank commission : : : 20 0 0 

430 4 2 
Fees to directors . 4 , ; : : 67 4 0 
» auditors . . . . ere a 15 0 0 
512 8 2 
£30,457 5 11 
Statement of Accounts (No. 2) on 4th January, 1854. 

Dr. £ a. d 
Outstanding claims (of which £500 due in July next) . 7 : . 1,619 13 8 
Receipts on peters atts saepelt . 2 E : 218 16 0 
Premium account, 1854 : oe ee et PL QoY 
Interest ditto, 1854 . 2 US Sal ee: 1411 3 
Gross surplus arising on the year 1852 . oy ke eee ees ea 2G 72 
= ditto, 1853 : - 3,246 4 5 

arses a to the 4th January, 1852, appropriated. as follows—aay 
£17,717. 9s. 1d. To value of policies for the whole term of life, as of 

re 4th January, 1852, amounting to £80,150; 

Say, then present valoe of assurances . - £42,735 14 6 

Ditto ditto of future premiums thereon, after throwin wing 

off 5 per cent. towards future expenses , “ . 87,516 12 3 
alue of policies as the difference. . 5,219 2 8 
Carried forward 


- 14,820 2 11 
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Fe anf 
Brought forward . - 14,820 2 11 
To assurance guarantee fund for one third of £12,498, 6s, 10d., over 
and above the value of the policies - « . £4,166 2 3 
Add on policies since abandoned 48. wi (“kt 20 0 4 
—_——— 4,186 2 7 
To dividend arias for distribution among members having paid not 
less than one full year’s premium, as of ne 4th January, 1852 - 8312 4 8 
£27,318 9 9 
Or. epee, 
Island Treasury . . sm Bess ea Ce » « 25,500 0 0 
Interest accrued - Ne -_ fo eo a. eee et ee eeGs6.18 8 
Drafts on Island Treasury . . : ae De - 458 911 
Loans upompoiicies i6 UT. wT ele » oc .« 60118 & 
Commakbameses ta VONee mS yA eel. 95 1 0 
9S ee ee ee ee ee 86 7 0 
£27,318 9 9 


Contracts—say, assurances pending 4th January, 1854, 167 in number, on 147 lives, 
amounting to £8, 000, £1,800 of which for terms; and a contract for a contingent 


Teversionary annuity of "£200. 


Continuation Account, to the 30th April, 1854. 


Dr. s. d. 
Ontetanding claims, of which £500 due in July, and see 9. 168. 5d, in 
October next : ° és - 1,038 2 0 
Receipt towards contingent reversionary annuity +. 248 16 0 
Cheques remaining to be ted to close las dividend surplus of 
£8,312. 4s, 3d., a8 of 4th January, 1852, or unpresented . 805 7 9 
Bills on Island Treasury, payable 25th July ner being the amount 
granted in such form in part of the preceding ce Bee ROA 4 7 
Assurance premiums, 1854 to date F 2 sau eee . 8147 14 5 
Interest on investments . 485 2 10 
Assurance premiums paid in 1852 and 1853—say £402. be. 2d., less 
returned £363. 12s. 3d., leaving returnable in July . 88 12 11 
Fund for the discharge of future premiums, in whole or in part, in the 
case of single premiums, or diminution of previous annual Rcem 2,690 17 6 
Gross exepins arising on the first two years (1852 and 1853) of the 
triennium ending on the 4th January next ; 7,070 6 5 
Value of policies as of the 4th January, 1852 (to merge in the then pre- 
sent value of the Society's contracts, as of the 4th January, a) . 5,219 2 3 
Guarantee fund in respect of the preceding—say . ; . - 4,186 2 7 
£26,477 9 8 
Cr. x 8. d. 
Island Treasury é . . r . 24,600 0 0 
Three months’ interest ‘accrued to 25th April A 6 ; -  . 88210 0 
Drafts upon eame . A srieNeves eae, ee WAIST E U0 
Loans upon eerdh bearing interest ‘ abide ‘ - . - 292 9 6 
Colonial Bank, at call 5 ° ° F r rs - . 1384 2 6 
Outstanding premium . ‘ ere . ah Bevery hx . é 1010 2 
Purchase of policies . 5 A = b 2 : ‘ . A 58 5 8 
Office furniture .  .  . S GTM ROR SVL, ORT BL Te 86 7 0 
Charge upon eens see per contra attiieatss' ie Hays BAS BIG 16 «5 
rs’ fees. de aS ells) fale Ue Kata hode 2110 6 
Current expenses ° . z . . F . 4 mel 9638" 6 
£26,477 9 8 


Contracts of assurance pending 30th April, 1854, 202 in number, on 158 lives, 
amounting to £100,282. ls, 9d,; and further, a contract for a contingent reversionary 


annuity of £200. 
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Mortality Experience—1st May, 1844, to 4th January, 1854 (in round 
numbers, 10 years), 


Calls, 


£. &. 
30,959 500 
50,750 ” 
80,800 1,000 
86,500 1,000 
71,250 1,600 
70,700 500 
78,010 5,100 
85,460 1,100 
89,160 1,000 
91,060 2,300 


1 
0 
1 
i 
2 
I 
7 
2 
1 
4 


20° £734,640° | £14,0008 


Average Mortality, 


1°65 per cent., or 1 in 61. Average Calla, 1-91 per cent, 


(a) Average age, about 40 years. ‘ 
) Attributable to Asiatic cholera, 7—in 1850-51; or seven twentieths of the whole. 
c) Average riak per capita, as computed, £606. 
(d) Attributable to Asiatic cholera, £5,100; or more than five fourteenths of the whole. 
Average aggregate annual calls, £1,400; average annual calls per capita, as experienced, £700. 
e 


The deaths occurring in 1,213 observations as above—the lives aver- 
aging the age of 40—should have been 


According to the table of the Society (1,218 x 04) ...... 48 
Po » Northampton Table ( X02) secs 24 
Against deaths actually experienced............ee.00- 20 


But the average calls per capita, as experienced, having been £700, in lieu 

of £606 as computed, we have, on the one hand, 24 calls by the North- 

ampton Table, as computed at £606...... vodbss oe ee « (£14,544 
And, on the other, 20 calls averaging £700 as experienced 14,000 


Leaving, on such a comparison, a difference of 4 lives in 
favour of the Society, and of money value ....... . £544 


The calls in the preceding table appear in each year in which the deaths 
respectively occurred, without reference to the maturity of the money pay- 
ments. The lives, with little variation, have been treated as having been 
on risk from the commencement of the several years, although some entered 
only during such years respectively; but the difference arising on a more 
rigid adjustment would be unimportant. 

As strongly contrasted with the very limited mortality experienced by 
the Society over the first decade of its career, under the age of 50, its expe- 
rience 80 far, at the more advanced ages, evinces the utter inadequacy of 
the corresponding premiums as diminished by Mr. Woolhouse in 1849, and 
only recently augmented. It should also be observed that, as in the mother 
country (as noticed by Mr. Milne), the larger average risks have attached 
to the higher ages, although these last have been numerically few: thus, on 
the 80th April, 1854, only 9 lives appear on the register above the age of 
55, but averaging £756, and only 4 above that of 60, but averaging £825; 
the average risk over the entire number of 158 lives then under assurance 
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being £685, and their combined ages presenting an average or mean age 
of 41°70. _The minimum and the maximum risk existing on any one life 
are respectively £100 and £1,324, any recent enhancement included; the 
eas risk undertaken, according to the regulations of the Society, being 
b] bs . 
The ages at death, and the disorders, of the 20 deceased members, were 
as follow:— 


: 


Gout aff other causes 
Decline 
ic disease in the intestines .". , . 
tion following on the 
of a blood vessel 
Apoplexy 
Asiatic cholera 
Fever of the country 
Disease of the heart 
Paralysis 
After the amputation of a limb, con- 
sequent on a fall from a gig.... 


45 
88, 41, 43, 48, 51, 58, 59 
87, 53 
44 
62 


— me Poste Poe = 


47 


And here the question naturally presents itself—What would probably 
have been the mortality before us but for the exceptional feature of Asiatic 
cholera, unknown in the island of Jamaica until the autumn of 1850; 
admitting, as applied to the seven decrements it produced, that disease, to. 
a certain extent, might have developed itself in some other form, and pos- 
sibly also im other sulyects, if not in the corresponding year, in the two or 
three years (1851 to 1853) which immediately succeeded? To such a 
question we should be disposed to answer—from a personal knowledge of 
the individuals themselves, and with due regard to other circumstances 
which would legitimately enter into the consideration—that four out of the 
seven decrements so occasioned might reasonably be deducted on such a 
score from the 20 deaths experienced on the whole; leaving attributable to 
ordinary causes of death, on such an assumption, 16 in (1218+ 4 x 3) 1225; 
or 1-31 per cent., against 1°30 per cent., which, as of the age of 40, the 
Carlisle Table would have presented. 

While the results here given, considered under any aspect of the case, 
furnish no reliable criterion for the government of the future, looking at the 
limited time and numbers involved, and evidence merely the important 
difference between acclimated and unacclimated lives, and the large value of 
selection in the infancy of a Society and in a community in which health 
and longevity so greatly depend on the habits and occupation, temperament 
and disposition, of the individual; it must, nevertheless, be conceded, that 
no such results, however considered, could have been anticipated ten years 
ago, as those which were to characterize the experience of a Society in the 
island of Jamaica over the first ten years of its career. 

With respect to the treatment here of Asiatic cholera, as exceptional, 
and as a feature per se—as irreferable to any law of mortality thus far 
known, as setting all anticipatory computation at defiance, and as a disease 
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altogether sus generis—in no country can it be treated otherwise. Over 
the last three years (and embracing one death from cholera), it will be 


seen that the mortality has been iw =1:58 per cent.; over the last six 
months the mortality having been 1 in 159. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A BETTER MEANS OF MAKING PROVISION 
FOR THE WIVES AND FAMILIES OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Sir,—As the accredited organ of the assurance interest, I feel sure that 
you will open the pages of your Magazine, and also lend the aid of your 
own pen, to call the attention of the directors of Assurance Companies to a 
question of no mean importance to those in their employment. I refer to 
the question of allowing to those engaged in the business of life assurance 
the same advantage as is enjoyed, I believe, by persons engaged in all 
kinds of trades—I mean, that of obtaining the article dealt in by their 
employers at the cost price. 

My attention has been more particularly called to this subject lately 
(though it has always been one the equity of which I have never questioned, 
and one which I have thought a good deal about) by reading the last 
report of the National Provincial Bank of England, the Twenty-first 
Annual Report, and from which I extract the following :— 

“Tt will be in the recollection of the proprietors that, on the occasion 
of their last annual meeting, it was intimated that a strong desire had been 
expressed among the officers of the Company for the formation of a Provi- 
dent Society for their mutual benefit—embracing also, if possible, the 
principle of a guarantee fund. The precise nature of the scheme it was 
then left for the directors to consider and determine. At the outset of 
their deliberations the directors found that the guarantee scheme was objected 
to by a large number of the officers, and it was therefore abandoned. 

“The other objects aimed at are—Fire?, a provision for the widows and 
children of officers at their death; and, secondly, a superannuation allow- 
ance for the officers themselves. 

“To effect the first and most pressing of these objects, the directors 
recommended to the proprietors that the officers and clerks should be 
assisted in effecting insurances upon their lives to the following extent, by 
the Bank paying for them one half of the yearly premiam—viz. : 

“1st. Managers of branches and agencies to insure for not less than 
£500 and not more than £1,000. 


“2nd. Junior officers and clerks to take out policies for sums not under 
£250 and not exceeding £500. 

“ With respect to the question as to a superannuation allowance, the 
directors intend to postpone the consideration of it, in the hope that at a 
future period they will be able to deal with it in a more satisfactory manner 
than they could do at the present moment. 
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‘In recommending the above measure for the adoption of the pro- 
prietors, the directors feel satisfied that they are consulting the welfare of 
the establishment, and that any expense which it will entail will be more 
than compensated by attaching to the Bank experienced and well tried 
officers, and by the increased devotion to its interests on their part which 
such consideration for their personal comfort cannot fail to inspire. 

‘‘ The guarantee project having, as already stated, been abandoned, the 
£5,000 voted by the proprietors last year for the benefit of the officers and 
clerks of the establishment, as a mark of, appreciation of their past zealous 
and faithful services, the directors, acting upon a suggestion thrown out at 
the last meeting, propose to divide amongst them as a bonus, of which they 
hope the meeting will approve.” 

It must be conceded, that the payment of 50 per cent. of the premiums 
for life assurance, within the limits prescribed, and of course under certain 
necessary regulations, is a great boon to those in the employment of the 
Bank, and an act of the greatest liberality on their part. 

The General Post Office, too, I am happy to see, have recently agreed 
to allow certain funds arising from void money orders and from unclaimed 
property found in dead letters to be applied to a purpose similar to the 
above—to the extent, however, of the payment of 20 per cent. only of the 
premiums for life assurance, within certain limits, and similarly, of course, 
under certain regulations. 

I extract the following from a circular issued by command of the Post- 
master General to all the officers of the Post Office, and bearing date June, 
1854. 

‘““In order to encourage the officers of the Department to make provision 
for their families at their death by insuring their own lives, the Lords of 
the Treasury have consented to give assistance in the payment of the pre- 
miums on such insurances, andshave appropriated to this object a fund 
arising from void money orders and from unclaimed property found in 
dead letters. 

‘“¢ This fand now amounts to about £1,600 per annum, exclusive of an 
accumulated sum of about £15,000, which also, by their Lordships’ direc- 
tion, will, with the fature interest thereon, be applied to the same purpose. . . 

.-.. “It is intended, if the number of officers who may effect insurances 
be not too great, that one fifth part of each officer’s premium shall be paid 
by the Department; provided, however, that to officer shall have aid in his 
payments for more than £300 of insurance....... 

.... “In all circumstances the Postmaster General will have full power, if 
at any time he think fit, to withhold the pecuniary assistance contemplated, 
either in part or altogether. ...... 

.... “The plan will extend to every Post Office officer in the United 
Kingdom. . 

“An existing life insurance in either of the Offices enumerated will 
entitle the insured to the payment, by the Department, of a portion of his 
premium equally with a new insurance....... : 

.... The Department’s contributions will not extend to premiums 
greater than annual premiums. Thus if an officer engages to make a single 
payment only, or a limited number of payments, the contribution from the 
Department will apply only to such sum as he would have had to pay if his 
premium had been continuous and annual. 

‘Qn quitting the service, an officer will of course cease to receive 
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assistance in the payment of his premiums, and to partake of any other 
advantage of the plan.” 

It is not my intention to enter upon any criticism of the regulations 
under which the respective advantages above referred to are to be enjoyed. 
There are one or two points of detail (I am now referring more particularly 
to the Bank) the objections to which would readily strike any of your 
readers that are versed in life assurance business; but I doubt not that 
those slight imperfections have only to be pointed out to be corrected. As, 
however, some alterations in the regulations are undoubtedly necessary, 
I shall refrain from quoting them; but I forward for your own private 
inspection a copy of the regulations issued by the Bank, with a few 
marginal comments upon them. 

The plan of public Companies assisting those in their employment in so 
desirable an object as life assurance is so highly to be commended, that I 
am astonished to find that no such boon is at all general; nor have I been 
able to ascertain, upon inquiry, that any such advantage is held out to 
those employed even in Assurance Companies, where it would be reason- 
_able to suppose such a scheme should have originated, with the single 
honourable exception of the Albion Life Office, which allows, if I am 
rightly informed, a reduction of 33 per cent. upon the premiums paid by 
those in the Company’s employment. Some Assurance Companies, I believe, 
object to allow even the usual commission of 5 per cent. upon the premiums 
to those in their service. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me (and I should feel proud to find that you were 
of the same opinion) that it is a most reasonable thing for those employed 
in an Assurance Company to obtain their assurances at the net premium, 
at least. To grant such an advantage would only be to place those 
engaged in Assurance Companies upon a similar footing with those em- 
ployed in all other descriptions of business 

I feel sure that the attention of the directors of Life Assurance Com- 
panies, which are almost invariably conducted in a spirit of the highest 
liberality, only requires to be drawn to this question to induce them at 
once to agree to some considerable reduction of the usual premiums on 
assurances upon the lives of their employés. 

The benefits conferred by a scheme of this kind would be greater than 
almost any other that could be devised. It would tend to encourage 
habits of forethought and prudence in their servants, which wonld redound 
in many ways to the advantage of the Company, besides the relief it would 
afford of freedom from claims being made upon their funds, in consequence 
of the death of any of their servants, by those dependent upon them for 
support. 

It would, of course, be quite out of place in this Magazine to enter 
upon any arguments in favour of life assurance. There can be, however, 
no doubt that the practice is not nearly so general as it should be, not only 
among the public at large, but even among those who onght to be the first 
to set the example, the servants and agents of Life Assurance Companies. 
Strange to say, this is one of those curious anomalies one sometimes meets 
With ; and as that close observer of human nature, Charles Dickens, has 
pointed out that proctors, as a class, frequently die intestate, so those 
engaged in life assurance business not unfrequently fail to avail themselves 
of its advantages. 

It has, I understand, been proposed to establish an Office for the 
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express purpose of assuring the lives of those engaged in the business. 
This, it appears to me, is not only perfectly unnecessary, but indeed quite 
undesirable. A person engaged in a Life Office can effect his policy in his 
own Office with the least possible trouble to himself and inconvenience to 
his employers, in the first place; and in the second, many cases may arise 
in which an Assurance Company might be disposed to assure the life of one 
of their servants which another Company might decline altogether. I am 
now supposing the existence of a slight defect in the life proposed, which 
might be really unimportant; and the Cempany in whose daily service he 
was engaged, and whose officers were in the daily habit of seeing him, 
would be, it is quite clear, much better judges of the case than any other 
Company could possibly be. 

I am not now entering upon the discussion of the question as to whether 
the Companies should go so far as to assure the lives of all their employés, 
whether first class lives or not, though I think that this is a question far 
from unimportant, and one in favour of which a good deal might be said. 

Should this matter be taken up at all, it will then be quite time to 
inquire how far it might be desirable and proper to admit such lives to the 
incalculable benefits Qt life assurance—(benefits far greater, in their unhappy 
case, than in any other). Of course, a person in radically bad health would 
not be fit for his daty, and his case would come under another category; 
and though, of course, organic disease might be latent when he obtained his 
appointment, or might sapervene thereafter, this would probably not be a 
case of so frequent occurrence as to make it necessary to legislate particu- 
larly for it. I should have quite sufficient confidence in the board of 
directors of a Company of repute, to trust to their taking a fair and liberal 
view of any case that might come specially before them. 

Now it seems to me that no complicated arrangements for carrying out 
such a scheme as I have advocated are at all necessary. Let the directors 
of Assurance Companies merely agree to allow as a commission, to those in 
their service, a deduction from their premiums of assurance of—say, 25 
per cent. (which would probably, upon an average, reduce the tabular 
premium of the several Companies to the net premium), as long as the life 
assured remains in their service, to revert to the usual commission of 5 per 
cent. should he, from any cause whatever, leave the service of the Company, 
and the thing is done. 

If the life assured retire from the Office from ill health, or, after length 
of service, upon a pension, it would of course be discretionary with the 
directors to continue to him the previous allowance, or to deal specially 
with the case according to the estimation in which his services were held, 
and in proportion probably to his pecuniary means. 

If such a boon as this were conceded, I think— 

lst, That the assurance of the lives of all the Company’s servants, 
whether married or single, should be made compulsory, for sums pro- 
portionate to their respective salaries. 

2nd, That the power of deducting from the salaries the total amounts 
of the annual premiums, by equal quarterly instalments, less the com- 
mission agreed to be allowed, should be reserved to the directors. 

8rd, That no assignment or dealing with the policies should be allowed 
without the permission of the directors, to be specially obtained in each 
case: to prevent which, I would place a special indorsement upon every 
policy issued to the Company’s servants. > 
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4th, That as, upon the institution of any plan of this nature, many 
of the more pradent of the Company’s employés would probably be already 
assured, and some of them with other Offices than their own (and it would 
be more likely to be so in the case of prudent and intelligent men, who 
would in many cases have passed from an inferior position in one Office to 
® superior appointment in another), a similar allowance of 25 per cent., or 
whatever amount might be agreed upon, on the premiums actually payable, 
should be allowed under similar regulations, provided of course the Com- 
pany so making the allowance shguld express themselves satisfied as to the 
respectability and solvency of the Company with whom the existing assu- 
rance had been effected. 

I do not pretend to have entered into all the details necessary to 
perfect a plan of this nature, in the first place because this is hardly the 
time for doing more than what the lawyers call ventilating the case; and, 
secondly, because the necessary precautions to be taken and steps to be 
adopted would necessarily occur to every habitual reader of your Magazsne 
—a magazine, Sir, if I may be allowed to express an opinion, which has 
already done much to promote the theory of life assurance and its cognate 
subjects, and which I trust will now assist in the good cause of advocating 
the practice of life assurance, as applied to those engaged in daily assisting 
to carry its blessings into the families of thousands. 

You will see that there are many points that I have not touched upon; 
not because I have been unmindful of them, but because I am fearful of 
intruding too much upon your space—as for instance, whether similar allow- 
ances should not be made, as respects the insurance from fire, to those 
engaged in Fire as well as Life Companies. I have not proposed an 
allowance to the extent of 50 per cent., as agreed to be made by the 
National Provincial Bank of England. Of course, such Assurance Com- 
panies as were in a position to make such an allowance might do so; but 
I feel that many Assurance Companies are hardly in so prosperous a con- 
dition as the Bank in question, and that this accordingly could hardly be 
expected. 

A scheme of this kind should be made as universal as possible, for 
many reasons: one I will name, which is, that if the same plan be agreed 
to by all the respectable Companies, a person leaving one Company and 
entering into the service of another would still obtain an equal amount of 
allowance, and would know what he had to expect when he effected his 
assurance in the first instance. I feel sure that no boon that could be 
granted by the directors of Companies to those in their employ would be of 
more real advantage than the one proposed. It could be granted at a very 
small sacrifice of profits, and I should hope that the advocacy of your able 
pen would bring about its almost universal fulfilment. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 


Ww. PORTER. 
Alliance Life Office, 1st August, 1854. 


Nots.—The subject referred to in this communication is of such obvious 
interest and importance to the profession, and Mr. Porter’s observations 
upon it are so much to the purpose, that, for the present at least, we feel it 
quite unnecessary to do more than submit his letter to our readers, not 
doubting that it will attract the notice and secure the consideration it so 
well dgserves.— Ep, 4. M. 
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ON THE INTEREST IN ASSURANCES MADE BY ONE PERSON 
ON THE LIFE OF ANOTHER. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Sir—I have just received the last Namber of the Magazine, which 
contains much interesting matter, and on which I have great pleasure in 
complimenting you. 

My reason for writing you is because an article there, that is dated 
from the Eagle Office, does not meet my ideas of what is desirable, and I 
should be glad to learn that Mr. Bailey is not expressing the sentiments of 
“ the Eagle” in his letter. 

I believe that the Act 14 Geo. III., cap. 48, has been and is a valuable 
protection to life assurance, and has a material effect on the whole of that 
class of business against which the Act was intended to provide. It is, 
indeed, very rarely that any case occurs in which the Offices would ever 
think of pleading a want of interest aa a reason for not paying, but the 
rarity of such cases arises from the wholesome influence of the Act; and, 
when necessary, an Office can fall back upon the want of interest with a 
facility and a confidence that it could not have, if it had to prove fraud or 
swindling. 

I thought it was a point which was universally admitted to be an 
advantage which we possessed, in this country, above the sister isle, that 
we had a comparative immunity from gambling insurances. The proof of 
this is the fact that we have so very seldom occasion to agitate the question 
of interest, or to object, on any ground, to the right of the insurer to claim 
the contents of the ‘policy. 

Mr. Bailey says, that the interest in assurances on the “life of another” 
must be “ pecunsary,” and that no other will suffice; but the case he refers 
to as an example of an illegal insurance is strictly within the meaning of 
that term. A man who has a mother, sister, or other relative dependent 
upon his exertions, and for whom he is desirous of making some provision 
at his death, can have no difficulty in satisfying any Office of the validity of 
their interest, and a policy taken in their names upon his life would be quite 
unobjectionable. The real ground of objection that might be started in 
such a case, and which is the same with that of a wife insuring her husband, 
arises from a totally different cause—viz., the fear that the interest (ad- 
mitted to exist) may prove too great a temptation to parties who have the 
power of hastening the contingency upon which the payment depends, or 
who may not exert themselves in warding off that contingeney. 

The case of insuring a debtor’s life may be a bad speculation, but it is 
quite a fair mode of securing payment of a bad debt. I may not choose to 
lose a large amount of my capital, and may prefer a certain outlay each year 
which I can easily afford, and by which the capital will at a future period 
be replaced. 

Again: in cases where policies are sold, the law, as it stands, is very 
useful; for the party purchasing is well aware that, if anything fraudulent 
or incorrect be mixed up with the policy, the Office can, through the ques- 
tion of interest, stand upon strong grounds in refusing to pay either in 
whole or in part. It is only the invariable practice of the Offices to pay, 
because cases of an exceptionable character are hardly ever met with; and 
this, I believe, arises solely from the salutary influence of the law as it at 
present stands. 
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I confess myself in total ignorance of the question of interest having 
ever diverted the attention of boards of directors from the more important 
points of health and habits; but I believe that the high mortality which has 
prevailed among Irish assurances has been in part attributable to the state 
of the law, and consequently to the ideas of the Irish people being very dif- 
ferent from ours on that subject. 

I trust the views of Mr. Bailey are not at all general, and not likely to 
have any influence upon the intentions of Mr. Wilson or the legislatare, in 
the Bill about to be brought before Parliament. 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Edinburgh, 1th July, 1854. VERUS. 


REPORTS OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society.— Third Annual Meeting, 
held 6th July, 1853.—The report stated that the amount of business com- 
pleted since the commencement of the Society to the 30th June last has 
been as follows:— 


£. 
391,941 
Of which there were issued 


in the year 1852........ 553 92,010 
During the first six months 

of the present year, 1853. . 323 60,225 
Being at the rate of ...... 646 120,450 


for the entire year, and showing an increase at the rate of upwards of 32 
per cent. from the business of the present year over that of the year 1852. 
During the past year five deaths occurred, the claims on which amounted 
to £650, all which have been paid, except the last, for £150, which is not 
yet mature. The average age of the assured for the whole term of life is 
nearly 374 years; average amount assured on each life, £268. 11s.; aver- 
age premium per cent., £3. 0s. 9d. The amount advanced on loan to the 
members, on approved security, during 1852, was £1,970; £3,208 has 
been lent during the past six months; and the total amount loaned since 
the commencement has been £10,189. 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, from 81st December, 1851, 
to 31st December, 1852. 


£. 
To balance of last account . is ee « Olea Ya at B79 7 
Assurance premium fund . . . . . . - 7,880 0 
Premiums due, but unpaid as per last account ee cal vem 99419 


Immediate annuity premiums Swe a ts apes : 2 
Interest on investments, India bonds, loans, &e. . - 27419 
Sundries . ° ( C s 2 5 ' F Z s 


oluaornmaan® . 


Carried forward  . . . - £9,874 2 
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£17,450 


£. 
Brought forward .  . 9,874 
Repayment on tofloans .  . ¢ : ee pie gm ton Fs 1,621 
Deposit account, from sept sae ce Getcat 0) &..eO comyel6Od 
Temporary capital 3S deaallsinat “a's iS a acini 5,000 
Amount at credit of sundries ° . - 831 
Disbursements. 
Charges of management— £ «ad. &. 
ce expenses. : : ° : 28 18 11 
Rent and insurance. : - : : : 180 138 6 
Salaries & nicten Marc ta ree 729 8 6 
Advertisementa . eS ee 812 2 7 
Sion. stationery, and books : : 6 . 412 4 5 
‘ostage and carriage of parcels =. ere on, 170 9 4 
Directora:ifeespl651) 5 3s Oceans. 22 546 0 0 
Auditors: fees 1851) 0 2 hen ee se 3110 0 
ReebipGmtamys sk ss etree ad pes 512 0 
Petty andincidentl . 1. . «. . . 2212 8 
re 2,439 
ency chargee— 
Salaries and travelling poe of rien pemtenieets 
of agencies =x. 721 8 10 
Commission 5 eee Dae EO peep wre 447 3 7 
Incidentals 7 ae : 147 15 5 
1,816 
Expenses—Establishing committees of reference in Yorkshire, Lancashire, nant nase? / 
and the midland counties, and to extend business é 117 
. , Medical fees and medical officers’ salaries  . 8 . . . «. «. 457 
Policy stamps, not being charged tothe assured . . . . =. 2/2 
Interest— 
On temporary capital, 25 ee 1851, to 9 ad .» 1852 fi 2 2 
Deposit accounts . ° 6 11 10 
——_—-— «430 
Law charges— 
Salary of solicitors 5 A ; . . 2 100 0 0 
Sundries pen cie ste Chk Go haus lk Gaur * 23 8 1 on 
Fees, Joint Stock Registration Office . ara oor trees “eas 18 
Office'‘furniture (Gn box) 59 NS 2 
5,117 
Tem capital fund paid off . . . <i ace -  «  « 5,000 
Cae Oo Apr Wwotieit 9itt “ei boeseria! abst exlgggtgn’g’ 
Policies surrendered 5 oa : ° " : 314 0 
——__ 303 
Reassurance 98 
Annuities paid. 5 
Costs in Pepper ». Chambers, “and repayable b 165 
Interest on temporary capital fund, due 25th ji 1851 . 339 
Income tax, short paid, ber, 1851 . 0 
Deposits returned 808 
Half credit premiums, and premiums due but unpaid on 8let Dec, 1862. ll 
Investments— 
India bonds re Me ee tn 1,088 0 0 
Loahs 7s > ieee % 3 ' = ° . 1970 0 0 
Cashetbankers® . 9. 0. weet ettsC«C GS 7 
Inagents’ hands. 2. + le ltl 203 12 6 
PetyauhGiee | « « speme + 1! " $ 
nirica Bence |. 5,500 


> 
owe 


oo wm Om 


— 
QD CO = Gr Or © 69 
J 
owronocwoe 


ll 7 


£17,450 
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Balance-sheet, 81st December, 1852. 


Assets £. 8 4. 

To Rogers, Olding, & Cos Palos in their binds .  « 2,265.15 7 
Petty cash in hand pe 7 6 0 
Policy stamps in hand . . oeautin bl Class 56 
Loans, balance due from borrowing members . . 3,426 16 10 
India bonds, valued at cost =. é e . . 2,080 15 0 
Office furniture and fittings . =. : . . 646 9 0 
Agents, balance due from aa - 20312 6 
Sundry assured, for unpaid premiams, Vesa erie ce 
Credit premiums. Cie OT Pe) 
T. Pepper, costs in Pepper 0. Chambers 5 Sn PRS tee 
Suspense account . - « «  « 4,862 10 1 
£13,684 9 7 

Liabilities. £. 8. d. 

By temporary capital . : ° - 5000 0 0 
Deposit account, amount due to depositors s « » BABE GIO 
Unclaimed interest ° io vi ee 114 0 
Interest on deposit account unpaid i miley Reece 019 5 
Income tax on shareholders’ interest : 5 . 33 6 1 
Amount at credit of sundries . . . : - 381 4 210 
Directors’ fees for ett 1852. ‘ ? ; - 636 6 0 
Balance . é te Os eee CSO eaBaes 
£13,684 9 7 


The chairman then explained that the directors had tarned their atten- 
tion with much anxiety to the expenditure of the Society, with a view to 
its curtailment, having at the same time a due regard to the safety of the 
assured and the efficiency of their operations. The first matter, and one 
which had long perplexed them, was the large amount of interest paid on 
the temporary capital fund. The amount of the capital was £50,000. 
Five thousand pounds only of that sum had been paid up, and on that the 
interest was 5 per cent. on £250 per annum; on the remaining £45,000 
not called for, 1 per cent. was allowed, or £450 per annnm, making a 
total of £700 per annum, or 14 per cent. on the sum really advanced. 
With the advice and opinion of Mr. Neison, the directors had advanced, to 
pay off the paid-up capital, £5,000 at 5 per cent., with an engagement not 
to recall it until the reserved funds of the Society to meet claims amount to 
£20,000. The business has increased in the following proportions, viz.— 


No. of Policies Annual Income 
tanied! Sums Assured. therefrom! 


In the first six months of— £. Px RR 
DET bs ries I 284 40,644 1,228 15 4 
1852 = 310 48,360 1,513 19 0 
VSS scene 323 60,225 1,940 6 0 


A saving will be found under the oe heads:— 


Interest temporary ee — 5 - £450 
Salaries, about ° 5 . ‘ ‘ ‘. - 300 
Printing and advertising . - = "% 180 


Travelling agent, or agency superintendent - « . 460 
Directors’ fees, less this i than last . 


5 - 200 
Carried forward oe eel me £1,550 
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g Brought forward . . . . . . £1,650 
Alteration in stamp duties,say sw ww tl wt kts 150 
1,700 


Deduct fram this expected outlay in pr graces committees of 
reference, agencies, &c. &c., say . 300 


Decrease of expenses, 1858, over 1851 and 1852, about £1,400 400 


During the twelve months which have elapsed since the last annual meeting, 
there might have been expected at least ten deaths, and a loss therefrom of 
more than £2,600. But instead of ten, only five assurers have died during 
all the year, and the claims have only amounted to £650. There have been, 

- since the commencement of the Society, proposals to assure £609,956; of 
these there have been declined, withdrawn, or not completed, with the 
exception of those still under consideration, £218,015. There have been 
2,357 policies issued, for £391,921, giving an annual income of £12,546. 
After deducting lapsed policies, the present net income from life assurance 
premiums is about £10,000 per annum. 

A resolntion was passed, to the effect that “any director who shall at 
any time, at the request of the board, give his attendance upon the business 
of the Office, during any day other than the ordinary board day, shall 
receive the same fee as that fixed to be given for attendance at board meet- 
ings”; such fee to be received by the chairman for his extra attendance 
during the past six months. 


Metropolitan Life Assurance Society.— Report of Receipts and Payments 
Sor the Year ending 4th April, 1854, with a Statement of the Assets 
of the Society on that day. 


£ 8 4. 
Cash and policy atamps on hand on the 4th April, 1853 . . . 5,865 3 9 
Receipts. 
Members’ new assurances (effected since 5th April, 1853)... C 5,990 6 11 
Miscellaneous new assurances 5 same 214 10 11 
Members’ renewal premiums, after allowing the abaternent on the 
premiums of members of five years’ standing. . . 54,897 3 0 
Renewal premiums on miscellaneous assurances. . + + - 3,854 14 9 
Extra ieemynme : : c “ : A : : ; 966 17 4 
Fines A ag RS SO ce 112 8 1 
Discount on policy stamps ; 6 ' ; : , 116 90 
Dividend on New 3} per Sy pts PSR M OS SO RE 650 0 0 
oe on 3 per cent. Consols A A ; : : : - 10 11 10 
on Annuities for terms of years . ; : : é c 4,270 0 0 
» on Bank stock... me See Paes LP i Fe 620 0 0 
Interest on City of London bonds - So PA te Sh : 175 0 0 
» on India bonds . 4 i . ‘ ‘ ; 251 10 0 
» on Exchequer Laid 5 Q A t A ‘ ; 92 0 7 
pti on loans. : ; A ; ° * 3 . 19,690 19 11 
LS Taree eres e208 Soo~ oO =O 
Sale of Soe at 28,800 India bonds . Fi : 5 : ‘ . 23,910 12 0 
» £10,000 New 8} perCent.. . . .« « « « 10,250 0 0 
Repayment of £5,000 Exchequer bills . . . + + « 5,000 0 0 
Over-receipt on mortgage, to be accounted for . , : ; - 132 0 90 
£166,264 15 1 
Payments. £. 8. d. £. 8 d, 
Ground rentand taxes . . ae 287 14 5 
Advertising . . : ‘ ‘ . . ter - * 
0 A mip he 
Printing and stati nery foal tom , Me Pees tka 
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Brought forward . 
Receipt stamps SOG! ORM ogee GO 
sect stamps . . . . : . 
ostage . . ° . . ° . 
Office salaries. 2 1 0. wes 
Fees to medical examiners é ° A “ 
” directors ° e ° ° . ° 
» auditors . ‘ > : : . 
Fire insurance 
Office expenses and messenger . 


Fittings and repairs . ona 3 : ; 
Law alaigss i) pee De eels One 
Less—Rent received and income tax allowed 


Claims on members’ assurances . 

» 0D non-members’ assurances . 
Purchase of policies surrendered 
Property and income tax . . . 
On mortgage account ‘ 
Purchase of £109,000 Railway and other debentures « 
Advanced on mortgage , 

a on policies effected with the Society 


Oaik'and pulley mania a hacd’on 4 Apel TEROO™ 


The Assets of the Society on the 4th April, 


£2,000 annuities for terms of years ending 1859. 
2,27 0 do. do. do. 1860. 


£4,270 . Oe ait 
£15,000 New 3} per : Cent. stock 
£6,500 Bank stock : - 
£5, 000 City of London bonds . ae Os 
‘Advanced on mortgage . ee 
Ps Railway and other debentures . 
on for purc of life annuities 
; on policies of the Society . ; 
Invested in the purchase of reversionary interests 
House in Princes Street . . . F 
Furniture and fixtures 
Cash and stamps ( eee. 
Due on investments . - A . 


wel momoocooaworns® 


es 
So 
tb 
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© 


. es 

ws 
ac 
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£166,264 


1854. 


£. 

. 20,653 
. 14,618 

13,978 
. 8,000 
. 286,655 
. 215,774 
ponte. 178 

46,828 

10,328 
. 4,598 
. 863 
. 1,949 
. 8,600 


£631,517 


ee i 
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A General Statement of the Affairs of the Metropolitan Life Assurance 


Society, estimated on the 5th April, 1854, to justify an abatement of 


50 per cent. and also an extra abatement of 1 per cent. Jor the Year 
ending 4th April, 1855, to members of five years’ standing. 


The present value of £2,654,142 assured by policies effected on the 


lives of members to 5th ‘January, 1854 


The present value of £99,515 assured on the lives of non-members 60,400 

Reserve for value of assurances for short terms, cig a and extra 
riske . A : : ; 4 : 6,171 
Claims allowed but not yet paid 10,450 
£1,278,968 


The present value of £88,876. 13s. 9d., being the whole amount of 


£. 
- 1,201,946 


annual premiums on policies of members effected on or before 


5th of January, 1854 


£1,154,062 0 0 


8. 
2 
16 


18 
0 


16 


ecoleo oof 
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£ 862. d, 
Brought forward . 1,154,062 0 0 
20. per cent. cbeicuest thereof £577, 031 0 0 
uct— 
The proportion of this abate- 
ment to be paid in fall on 
policies of less than 5 years’ 
atanding pew lesen Gs 28,367 4 9 
————_ 548,663 15 3 £5. ne: ad. 
——————-__ 605,898 4 9 
The present value of £3,588. 63. 4d. ee the annual a on 


policies of non-members 41,247 8 10 
House and furniture in Princes Street 


. ° . ° 4,957 6 10 
Due on investments . . . , es 8,600 18 7 
Cash and stamps in hand , ‘ sige 1,949 8 8 
662,153 7 8 
Balance A éj ‘ - oc 616,815 8 4 
£1,278,968 16 0 
The income of the Society is as follows :— 
From £4,270 terminable annnities, after allowing the £ « d& £ «8 do 
annual sum required to replace the vy cori - 840 2 8 
a £15,000 3} per Cent. stock : é 455 1 8 
» £6,500 Bank stock ‘ = ae ©. § 620770 70 
» £5,000 City of London bonds A ; 169 18 0 
oe £215,774. 9s. invested in dog and other de- 
bentures A -  . 8,861 9 9 
» £286,655 invested on mort 12,726 1 5 
is pp aha blr pear 10s, 
after deducting the nar for assuring the 
return of the principal 96 7 11 
» £46,828 7s. Od. advanced on ‘policies effected 
with this Society . 2262 9 2 
Invested in the purchase of reversions £10,328. Qs. 0d. 516 8 O 
————__ 26,446 18 7 
One year’s interest on the above balance of £616,815. 8s. 4d., at 4 per 
eat. Digg OF DMN OF, jen eal Oh. i GS eel 266791954 
1,774 6 8 
One per cent. additional abatement on £63,943. 19s, 3d. premiums on 
members’ assurances of five years’ standing for the current year . 639 8 10 
Surplus income ae Meee eS) Sh al Tied 


Metropolitan Life Assurance Society.—Nineteenth Annual Meeting, 
held 10th of May, 1854.—The summary of the experience of the Society, 
to the 5th of April last, is as follows :— 

The number of policies issued has been 3,677, of which 747 have 
ceased, leaving 2,930 existing policies, the annual premiums receivable on 
which amount to £94,000. 16s, 1d. The premiums received on the 
above 747 policies are as follows :— ; 


£. 8 d, 

On 261 policies, constituting the claims after mentioned, amount to 82,090 15 0 
On 154 ,, purchased (deducting the purchase money) werloatcalo Fs 
On 332 ,, lapsed and forfeited, and risk expired ; - 22,26 4 8 
747 : " £119,614 19 2 


The agereene of the claims on the Society by death is £275,270. 
15s. 5d., and of that sam £30,948 has arisen during the past year. The 
total amount of abatement of premiums made to its members has been 
£223,012. 3s. 5d. The accumnlatéd capital to the 5th April last was 
£631,517, 11s. 2d. : 

@ 
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Minerva Life Assurance Company.— Stzteenth Annual General 
Meeting of Proprietors, 23rd June, 1853.—The report states that daring 
the year 1852 the new policies issued were 324, assuring the sum of 
£182,957. 18s., and the new premiums received thereon amounted to 
£7,462. 16s. 11d., or adding the second half year’s premiams on policies 
effected by the half yearly scale, representing in new premiums the sum of 
£8,148. 18s. 3d. This is the largest amount of business hitherto transacted 
in any one year. Twenty deaths were announced during the year, the 
loss being £12,450, assured by 24 policies; 33°62 deaths might have been 
expected amongst the 1,634 lives at risk during the year, so the actual 
martality still continues favourable. The whole number of policies discon- 
tinued during the year, from non-payment of premiums, effluxion of time, 
surrender, death, and cancellation, was 114, assuring £75,095. 12s. 6d.; 
leaving existing on 81st December last 1,798 policies, assuring £1,207,705. 
11s, 8d., on 1,546 lives. The average on each policy was £673. 11s. 4d.; 
the average on each life was £781. 3s. 7d. 


ERM S ab 

The income of the life assurance fund was f : 52,386 12 1 
Ofthe proprietors’fund . . . « «| « 1,432 13 4 
Total . - . ; . £63,819 & & 

Lew 4. 

The accumalated amount of the life fund was. . 914,972 14 8 
Proprietors’ ditto . , ; A . 3 83,994 1 11 
Total . . 5 : - £248,966 16 7 


The expenses of management for the year were only £3,753. 16s. 11d., 
being less than 7 per cent. of the gross income. A dividend was declared 
on the paid-up capital for the past year at the rate of 5 per cent, clear of 
income tax, payable on the 5th July next. This dividend is paid entirely 
out of the interest and accumulations of the proprietors’ fund. 


National Life Assurance Society.— Report. of the Receipts and Pay- 
ments for the year ending 31st December, 1852. 


See a. 
Balance in hand Ist January, 1852 . °. ¢ . . ° - 2,088 17 5 
Sale of £11,600 Long Annuities : : . ‘ . : . 19,750 0 0 
Ditto £3,700 Annuities fortermsof years . . . . «. 24,612 10 O 
Ditto £27,900 New 3} perCenta. . 2. wwe - 28,314 2 6 
Ditte £10,000 Consols . A 6 5 ; A A - 10,000 0 0 
Premiums on assurances renewed  . . «. «£32,340 8 4 
Ditto new business : < < - f . 1,947 2 2. 
Extra premiums, and fines for revival of policies . 484 17 9 
Additional premium paid on Policy 1,895 . .  . 117 & 
34,774 0 & 
Interest on mortgages and dividends on stock . . £8,312 11 0 
Profit on temporary inveatment in 3} per Centa. =. 377 12 6 
8,690 3 6 
Portion of dividend on annuities replaced to capital . . . . 6,709 010 
Loans on policies repaid . ., Sat bake . « 2,095 0 0 
Received for policy stamps ‘ 2 or es “wea: 129 10 0 
Commission on reineurances Se Gh MASH Ge feabte: 6 9 7 
Remitted from Trinidad, inexcess 2. ww ww kts 013 0 
Ditto Manchester, ditto. . . . i. 05 4 


£197,070 12 10 
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Purchase of £15,900 New 94 per Cent. . . . . 15979 0% 
Ditto £104,132. 6s. 9d. Consols =z. » «  « . 104,262 10 0 
. Ditto £5 ,000 Canada Government bonds. . Ow sti; 5,787 10 0 
Advanced on mortgage See Ha als eis Bedsreg 91 06,000, 0. 0 
Ditto _ policies of the Society . ee he eOLO le 4 
Ditto _ policies, with collateral security . ce ySernerseaay’ 0 
In ee < eet ot: policies :— 
Arrears, 6 — ane 138 «7s «  » 12,100 0 0 
yea of policies A ies eee terre: 1,190 18 7 
st ee 222 19 4 
Fees to pag Lae Bead anditors, and medical officers : é ; ; ¢ 941 10 0 
ees vou . ie ‘ ) ;,  . e a Spe a dgtS67 8 0 
nui e secre Wo uarters is A Ge Beet 150 0 0 
Purchase of furniture : o Ce oe 40 0 0 
pean. peatings advertising, stationery, &. ee ee 421 12 6 
. A 84 14 0 
peaks oad the assured i in reduction of ‘premiums . - 9,988 19 6 
Rates and taxes aahest tows at beech’ . 152 16 11 
Income and property tax cimaesie Be . i mare 490 13 0 
Advaneed for policy stamps oc  « . 254 0 0 
Reinsurance. dah wiles 169 6 8 
Portion of ums returned, Policy ane me 9 6 10 
Balance in hand, 31st December, 1852 - . . £8,650 16 5 
Interest due but not yet paid . . . . «. 42410 9 
4,075 7 2 


£197,070 12 10 
Statement of Property belonging to the Society, and Income arising thereon. 


Property. Jneome. 

Envibienw dite k tt. d. 

New 8} 3 Cent Stock . . . «. © © 86,100 0 0 1,823 5 0 

Consols .  « + 041382 6 9 282319 5 

6 per cent. Canada Government Bonds. wl 5,000 0 0 800 0 0 

Loans on mortgage and on policies. - « 128,048 18 4 4848 17 11 

Annual dividends and interest on moceneee 7 + ae toe oe Ke -4 
Cash at bankers’ and petty cash ‘ - « 865016 5 
Policy stamps on hand ee 241 7 6 
Freehold premises in King ‘William Street « . » 7,600 0 0 

Amoagnt of annual premiums . 6 “ - Z 5 . $4,264 17 11 

£44,061 0 8 


A General Statement of the Affairs of the National Life Assurance 
Society, estimated om the 31st December, 1852, as yp to 25th March, 
1858. 


£. 8. d, 

Present value of £994,214 assured on the lives of members . : . 514,823 14 7 

Present value of non-members’ policies A be ew ee 

Claims admitted but not yet paid ‘ ; a - 8,250 0 0 

Reserve for additional claims to 25th March, 105g SOS ls nae 15,000 0 0 

Reserve for salaries, fees, and outstanding accounts to ditto . : - 3,992 2 1 

£544,503 5 6 

Capital :— £.. 5 &  £y 8 4. 
New 3} per Cents, £56,100 . .  . 54,978 0 0 
Consols, P04, 132. 6s, 9d. . . ( 89,425 14 5 
6 per cent. Canada bonds, £5, 000 ‘ F 6,000 90 0 
Loans on mertgage and policies ig: 128, 048 18 4 
Premises in King William Street .  . re 200 0 0 
Policy stamps on hand. donres "041 7 6 
Balance at bankers, and petty cash 8s 3,650 16 5 


988,544 16 8 
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. & & 

Brought forward - + 288,544 16 & 

Various sums payable to the Society before 25th March, [estos eee 3,360 0 O 
Present value of £5,988, 16s. 9d., annual premiums which members not 

yet entitled to ‘reduction will pay in Elites waste |!) tame hae § | 


Present value of £31,955. 18s. 4d., total amount of 
annual premiums on members’ assurances . £398,244 10 0 
Less value of amount to be paid in full, as above . 14,965 711 


Present value of amount subject toreduction . £383,279 2 1 
38 per cent, reduction thereon... 4 145,646 1 2 
: ——— 237,633 0 11 


£544,503 5 6 


Palladium Life Assurance Society.—Capital and Assurance Account, 
1850. 


Dr. GapmeyenGs 
Paid-up capital, pee additions, ae the oe value 
of beck ae £2, 48, 2d. 6 . 66,285 10 5& 
Reserved fund. . = are 7,569 4 11 
Revision for outstanding risk on aanurances " gubject to perio- 
dical revaluation . : 7 . : . - 260,288 8 4 
Dividends due . Re. ce’ se 5 SROS SC. 1 1095 17 4 
£335,239 1 0 
Or. £. & Gd 
Mortgage investments . «© «© «© +. « ©, 244,905 15 2 
Government securities , ‘ ' A . 84,543 10 0 
Reversions and annuity investments 8 > Gt -  « 16,045 10 3 
Advances on policies and bonds. . ° - 14,599 0 0 
Bank stock, Palladium stock, and India transfer loan, 13,455 13 10 
Estimated value of house and fixtures . 6 a ‘ 4,601 5 0 
Amount at debit ofagents. . . ‘ wat 3,449 13 8 
Policy stamps in hand . es : . 510 0 
Cash at London and Westminster Bank 3 ‘i ‘ ‘ 3,683 3 1 
£335,239 1 0 


Transactions of the year. 


£. 8. d. 
Jan. 1. Balance of assets from previous year c . . 812,161 9 0 
Dec. 31. Premiums on new policies . . . oxmuts 5,046 17 2 
Ditto on renewals 5 oe RD 84,403 11 7 
Comimiasions on reassurances 5 «6 Ae ac 11719 4 
Interest . . ; « 16,160 0 6 
Proceeds of reassurances cancelled wm 1,528 10 8 

Profit on sale of athe per Cent. Mh Bank 
Stock ‘ 5 A 182 6 4 
Transfer fines ee, rs a ae A . - 515 0 
£369,556 9 6 
£. d. 


Amount assured 8let December. . . . . 1,187,835 13 11 
Ditto, previous year. 20. Cw wl wll 1 5182, dl 5 2 


Increase in year sn a ae om eae £55,664 8 9 


P . & dd 
Claims paid in the course ofthe year. . . , » 21,962 1 10 
Returns on surrender of policies.  . . . . 4, 885 14 2 
Premiums on reassutances . 5 ; “ é 3,164 16 9 
Charges, including agencies and medical reports hae 8,882 4 11 
Commission . , é “ , f 1,459 10 10 
Proprietors’ dividends . Tee I OD OGIMET SO 
Balance (assets) invested in Government stock, mortgages, 
and other securities ‘ »  . 835,289 1 0 


£369,556 9 6 
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£ «8 d. 

Balance of assets at close of year on rakes SO) 92 885,280.01 0 

Ditto, previous year . $ 5 c ‘ . 312,161 9 0 

Increase in year ol Gnw, - «9 © £28,077 12 0 
Capital and Assurance Account, December 81, 1851. 

Dr. : £. 2 d. 
Paid-up capital and additions . . '. . «+ 66,288 0 5 
Heeateved: (000 9 ooh as since + |e Ae ec 7,569 4 11! 
Provision for outstanding risk on assurances 7 «© « 274,501 7 10 
Dividends due . : ; 5 ‘ - é A 5 1,263 17 4 

£349,622 10 6 

Or. 7 8. d. 
Mortgage investments Fe : : 4 é . 239,218 10 2 
Government securities é és a . : 4 - 83,029 11 1 
Reversions and annuity investments . . . . #« 414,821 17 4 
Advances on policies and bonds . “ 5 a é‘ wn 26;232 <4: ele 
Palladium stock, and India transfer loan. . . - 13,455 13 10 
Estimated value of house and fixtures . : : ; ‘ 4,601 5 0 
Amount at debit of agents. . ee a ea 
Policy, stanipadin hands ae Shetland ees | 2 26 0 0 
Cash at London and Westminster 4 i ‘i . 14,6838 14 5 

£349,622 10 6 

Transactions of the year. 
e Receipts. £. 8 d. 
Jan. 1. Balance of assets from previous year . «. ~~. 335,239 1 O 
Dec. 31. Premiums . : A ° 5 ° . - 989,936 14 10 
Commission on reassurances sue 9S . A 186 0 11 
Laces RO ier Aditaianns oink 6821809 
Transfer fines . a . ° 210 0 
£391,016 19 6 
Payments. £. 8 d. 
Dec, 31. Claims paid in the course of the year . . =. 27,595 8 2 
Returns on surrender of policies . ‘igh ae 2,563 0 1) 


Premiums on reassurances . 


° 2,965 0 10 


Charges, including agencies and medical reports . 4,031 18 3 


Commission ; : ? : : 1,409 9 10 
Proprietors’ dividends. . . . . 2,829 16 0 
Balance (assets) invested in Government stock, 
mortgages, and other securities, as above . - 349,622 10 6 
£391,016 19 6 
Number of new policies issued in the year, 165. Amount assured, £139,637. 
- New premiums, £4,062. 2s, 7d. 
£ 8 d. 
Amount assured 81st December, 1851] ee ae 1,280,141 0 7 
Ditto ditto 1850 4 ; ‘ 1,187,835 13 11 
Increase at the close of 1851 =. «we £42,305 6 8 
Zi 8) 6d, 
Balance of assets, 1851 . «. «§ «© «© 349,622 10 6 
Ditto, TE50R as macs 4d Xs, paki xe 835,289 1 0 
Increase in 1851 - a 3 ° mm G £14,383 9 6 
Palladium I;fe Assurance Society—Report of the Directors to 


the Twenty-cighth Annual Meeting of Proprietors and Policyholders, 
12th May, 1853,—The close of the fourth septennial period having ar- 
rived, the directors laid before this meeting a report not only of the ordi- 
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nary annual business of the Society, but of the resalt of their proceedings 
during the last seven years, and presented the following comparison of the 
septennial period that has just expired, with the three which preceded it:— 


INcREASE. 
1658, 
1845. 
Number of policies in 
force a. the Slet 879 674 798 1,378 295 124 580 
December ...... 
Sum assured ...... | £470,502 |£712,169 | £768,609 | £1,280,098 |£241,667 | £56,440 | £511,489 
aa rene: }| 109,008 | 166,684 | 272,159 | 878,825 | 76,681 | 86,525 | 101,468 
cruing interest ... 
Reserve... .6:0 2s b00m 1,341 4,261 7,569 12,377 2,920 8,808 4,808 
Proprietors’ fund .....| 56,062 60,168 66,185 74,951 4,106 6,017 8,766 
Provision for policies, 
exclusive of claims 46,741 | 116,525 | 190,265 277,556 69,784 | 78,740 | 87,291 
ascertained ...... 
Divisible Surplus »....| 13,412 | 24,865 | 33,073 48,085 | 10,958} 8,708 | 15,012 
viz., to Reserve ..... 1,341 2,436 3,807 4,808 1,095 871 1,501 
» Proprietors ..| 2414] 4,885 | 5,953 8655} 1,971| 1,568| 2,702 
»  Policyholders} 9,656 17,543 23,812 $4,621 7,887 6,269 10,809 


The result of the recent operations of the Society is, that the directors 
are able to declare a divisible surplus of £48,085. 4s. 6d. The surplus 
will appear the more considerable, when it is stated that it is the result of 
calculations, not made as heretofore according to the Northampton Tables, 
which would give a larger amount by nearly £8,000, but by the Experience 
Tables, which the directors, after careful and mature consideration, saw 
reason to adopt, with a reservation of £6,000 a year for fatare bonus and 
expenses. When it is further considered that in these calculations the 
interest of money has been taken at the very low rate of 3 pér cent., instead 
of 4 per cent. which many persons would not deem excessive, the proprie- 
tors and policyholders will feel that, thongh the bonus far exceeds that of 
any previous septennial period, the provision against outstanding risk is 
considerably greater. 

The deed provides that one tenth of the surplus shall be set aside to 
form a protecting fund. This leaves £43,276. 14s. for the proprietors 
and policyholders; and of this sum one fifth, or £8,655. Gs. 10d., is al- 
lotted to the former, and four fifths, or £34,621. 7s. 2d., to the latter. The 
proportion allotted to the proprietors is ordered by the deed to be added to 
the capital stock of the Society, or the so-called proprietors’ fand, which is 
now increased from its original amount of £59,956 to £74,951, or up- 
wards of 25 per cent. Each proprietor is accordingly held by the deed to 
have subscribed, beyond his first deposit of £2, the additional sum of 10s. 
per share; and the Office value of the shares is thus raised to £2. 10s., 
being an increase of 25 per cent. on the original subscription. Under 
these circumstances the directors feel justified in declaring a dividend, free 
from income tax, at the rate of 2e. 6d. per share, being an increase of 25 
per cent. upon the dividend paid during the last twenty-one years, and 50 
per cent. on that paid in the firat septennial period. As this dividend is 
paid out of interest receivable on the funds set apart for the protection of 
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the proprietors, in contradistinction from those appropriated to meet claims 
on policies, no loss is thereby entailed on the assurance fund. 


Capital and Assurance Account, December 81, 1852. 


Dr. £ «a d, 
Paid-up org and additions . . » «© «© 44,951 7 8 
Reserve fun . : - 12,377 15 & 
Provision ne outstanding risk on assurances. « «+ 283,451 0 7 
Ditidewia ae: wore bse fis Mics) Wie) car 2048 1B: 4 

£873,625 18 7 
&. d. 
Meceges investments : ‘ - « « 245595 8 3 
Government securities . . «© «. « « « £§81,63713 4 
Annuity investments . . ‘< ' - 16,798 11 8 
Advances on policies and bonds. ats - 88,179 3 4 
India transfer loan, and Palladium stock . 3. 23. = «Ss «18,455 13 10 
Estimated value of honse and fixtures . : 6 ; ; 4,530 0 0 
Amount at debit ofagents. . . . .«. «. « «421,782 1 & 
Premiums otherwise autstandi seach 1,987 5 9 
Cash at London and . cence Pao. on n deposit and in 
carrent account =. . . 20,665 1 5& 
£378,625 18 7 
Transactions of the year. ; 
Receipis. £ «8 24. 
Jan. 1. Balance of assets from meeriene ret . + + 849,622 10 
Dec, 31, Premiums . é : . 42,997 141 
Commission on reassurancea. sw wists 184 7 6 
[nterest moet ne ote she ome +e ee Lada 2 9 
Transfer fines. , + C 5 4 8 0 0 
Profit on valuation of aseets A c A . 1,154 8 7 
Proceeds of reassurance cancelled 3 4 2 1416 0 
£408,914 0 2 
Payments, £ ad 
Dec, 31. Claims paid in the course ofthe year . . . 20,399 14 11 
Returns on surrender of policies . 38» 8. ~=6--~—S «(1,756 14 8 
Premiums on regssurances . - 3,399 13 4 
Charges, including oie and medical reports - 6221 1 0 
Commision - ‘ 5 1,596 1 8 
Proprietors’ dividends. eatte ie 2,914 16 0 
Balance (assets) invested as above P 378,625 18 7 
£408,914 0 2 


New premiums, £4,995, 13s. 4d, 


Le. tid 

Amount assured 31st December, 1852 ae sgt 1,280,198 19 7 

Ditto ditto 1851 1,230,141 0 ¥ 
Increase at the close of 1852, exclusive of bonus to 

be added after valustion A es £60,057 19 0 

£ « a. 

Balance of assets, 1852 . 7 5 ‘ é 5 373,625 18 7 

Ditto 1851 =, é : 5 fF 349,622 10} 6 

Increase in 1852 . , £24,008 8 1 


th) 


Number of new re oe issued in the year, 167. Amount assured, £136,528. 162. Ed. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1853-54.—Monday, 27th March, 1864. 
Joun Finuarson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary announced several donations to the peigt 

Mr. David Chisholm, upon the recommendation of the Council, was elected 
a Fellow under the provisions of Rule 6 of the Constitution and Laws. 

Mr. G. T. Oldfield, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, was elected 
an Associate of the Institute. 

Mr. 8. Brown read a Beret “On a method of classifying life policies, so as 
to ee a ready means of forming a table of mortality from the experience of 
the Office.” 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1853-54.—Monday, 24th April, 1854. 
Joun Finzarson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary announced several donations to the library. 

A paper by Mr. Holmes Ivory was read, “On the value of deferred and 
reversionary annuities, payable yearly and quarterly.” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Session 1853-5b4.—Monday, 29th May, 1854. 
CHARrLEs JELLICoR, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary announced various donations to the library. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1853-54.—Monday, 26th June, 1854. 
Joun Finuarson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed.’ 


The Secretary announced several donations to the library. 
Mr. J. J. P. Anderson, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, was 
elected an Associate of the Institute. 
The following papers were read :— 
“On the demonstration of formule connected with interest and an- 
nuities.” By Professor De Morgan. 


“ Observations upon the sickness and mortality experienced in Friendly 
Societies.” By Mr. Tompkins. 


Annual General Meeting.—Saturday, 1st July, 1854. 
Joux Frxuarson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The circular convening the meeting was read. 


Lis painyies ofthe gh one messing Bere read and confirmed. 
he following rt of the Council on the progress of the Institute during 
the quel Year was'read, 4x7 Fi ae 


“REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


“The events of the session just concluded are perhaps of less general 


intere¢t than those which have occurred in : XS 
desrable to give & brie recedd of (ia, eee 


Institute of Actuaries. 9] 


_ “The financial account for the year ending 30th April last exhibits an 
income of £421. ls. and an outlay of £419. 3s. 7d. During the last five years 
the average of the former has been £417. 17s., and of the latter £436, 178. 5d. 
For the satisfaction of the members, the details of the account will be printed 
with the Report of the proceedings. 

“In the course of the session 22 members have been elected ; and 42 have 
ceased to be members, from deaths and other causes. The number now on the 
books is 245, 

“The Institute will no doubt have witnessed with gratification the addition 
of M. Adolphe Quetelet’s name to those on the honorary list, and also the 
election of M. Louis Pouget and Dr. Josiah Curtis as Co nding Members— 
the former gentleman being editor of the French Tania Assurances. 

“The donations to the library continue to be on the usual liberal scale. 
The contribution by Professor De Morgan of the manuscripts of the late 
Francis Baily’s works is one which calls for particular acknowledgment. 

“The following papers have been read during the session, viz :— 

1, ‘On some points connected with the education of an actuary.’ By 
H. W. Porter, Esq. 

2. ‘On the rates of mortali prevailing ing among the male and female 
lives assured in the e Insurance Company during the 44 years 
ending 3lst December, 1851.’ By Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

3. ‘On decimal numeration and decimal coinage.’ By W. T. Thomson, 


Esq. 

4. ‘On a simple a of classifying the policies of a Life Assurance Com- 
pany, so as to possess at any time the means of forming a table of 

' the mortality experienced in the Office.’ By Samuel Brown, Esq. 

5. ‘On a method of approximating to the value of deferred and rever- 

mona annuities, payable half yearly and quarterly.’ By Holmes 
vory, : ‘ 

6. ‘On the demonstration of formulm connected with interest and annui- 
ties.’ By Professor De Morgan. 

7. ‘Observations upon the sickness and mortality experienced in Friendly 
Societies.” By Henry Tompkins, Esq. 

“All of these will be found in the Journal of the Institute, and notices of 
them also in the Atheneum and other periodicals. The paper on decimal 
coinage gave rise to an important discussion, which resulted in the nta- 
tion of a petition to Parliament supporting the plan recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat last year on the subject. 

“The intentions of the Government with reference to the legislation on 
ce Associations and Friendly Societies are still but imperfectly known. 

The Council, however, will not fail to watch the proceedings of the legialature 
on these points with all the care and scrutiny which their importance demands. 

“The Council have for a long time been engaged in classifying the data 
obtained from the Companies contributing their ‘extra risk experience’; and 
Mr. Cheshire, the Assistant Secretary, has devoted much time and attention to 
the deduction of the preliminary results. It is, however, matter of t to 
the Council that they cannot hold out the pid ibe of any very sati ry 
termination to their labours, on account of the insufficiency of the numbers 
involved in the inquiry. Without Mending risk of a wholly incongruous nature, 
it has been found impracticable to class them into less than six divisions. Of 
these the largest is that of ‘North America’; and the members will at once 
understand the unsuccessful character of the investigation, when they are 
informed that in this class the number of deaths at all is only 147, Some 
useful deductions may nevertheless be made, which the Council trust will 
appear very’shortly in the Journal of the Institute; meanwhile no efforts will 
be spared to Linas such additional data as will render what is already 
obtained available for useful aed sees ? 

“At the suggestion of the Scottish members of the Institute, the Council 
have resolved to recommend an alteration in the mode of voting, the exact 
nature of which has been detailed in the circular calig the meeting. 
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“The Council will detain the members no further than to assure them of 
their anxious desire to promote the successful progress of the Institute, and to 
maintain its permanent welfare.” 

Resolved unanimously— . 

“That the Report be adopted and entered on the minutes. 

“That it also be printed and circolated among the members.” 

An abstract of the receipts and payments for the financial year ended the 
30th April last was read. 

Resolved unanimously— 7 . 

“That the financial statement be adopted and entered on the minutes”; 


also, 

“That it be printed with the Report of the Council. 

“That the following words be added to Clause 13 of the Constitution and 
Laws:—‘ Any contributing member residing more than 20 miles from London, 
shall have the right to vote by proxy on elections, or any other question before 
the Institute of which notice shall have been given by the Council, such proxy 
to be held by a member qualified to vote, and no member to hold more than five 
proxies. T'ha proxies to be in a form to be determined by the Council ; and to 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, and delivered at the rooms of the 
Institute three clear days before the day of meeting.” 

The election of President, Council, and Officers for the year ensuing was 
proceeded with. 

Mr. Porter and Mr. Norton were appointed scrutineers, 

Resolved unanimously— 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the President, Council, and 
Officera, for their services during the year. 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Auditors.” 

_ The result of the ballot was then declared, by which it appeared that the 
List of President, Council, and Officers elected was as follows :— 


President.—Johbn Finlaison, Esq. (late Government Actuary.) 


Bat. . Faq Vice teu Esq 
win James Farren, Eaq. les Jellicoe, Esq. 
Holmes Ivory, Esq. | Robert Tucker, Esq. 
Treasurer —John Laurence, Esq. 
Council. ; 
*James Borthwick, Esq. Holmes Ivo ' 
Samuel Brown, Esq. i yn i 
Charles James Bunyon, Esq., M.A. John Laurence, Esq. 
*Robert Christie, Esq. William Lewis, Esq. 
*Henry David Dickie, Esq. Donald Lindsay, Esq. 
Percy Matthew Dove, Esq. *Jeremiah 6, Esq., B.A. 
Edwin James Farren, Esq. George He: inckard, Esq. 
John Finlaison, Esq. John Reddish, é 
*Gilbert Laurie Fi Y, Esq: *W. Thos. Thomson, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
Frederick Hendriks, Esq. Robert Tucker, Esq. 
William Barwick Hodge, Esq. John Hill Williams, Esq. 


Honorary Secretaries —Samuel Brown, Esq. ; John Hill Williams, Esq. 


Resolved unanimously — : 
“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the scrutineers. 
“That Mr Curtis, Mr. Day, ee Mr. Scoones, be elected Auditors for the 


year , 
A vote of thanks was then to the President for his conduct in the 
chair, and the meeting separated. ' 


Those marked thus * are new Members of the Council. 
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On some Questions of Combination. By Proressor De Morean. 


QUESTIONS of combination are so connected with an actuary’s ; 
business, that no apology is necessary for offering solutions to the 


‘notice of the readers of this Journal. 


When two systems, A and B, of combinations, each having its 
own individual cases, are so related that each case of A admits of 
being converted into a case of B, and into one only, by a rule 
which will not convert any other case of A into-that same case of B, 
it may be said that the system A is convertibly within B. It is 
obvious that if A be convertibly within B, and B convertibly within 
A, the numbers of cases in the systems A and B are equal. 

Let any system of combinations in each case of which m things 
are selected out of n be denoted by (m, n), which is rather  gram- 
matical than an algebraical abbreviation. The n things combined 
may be the n numbers 1, 2,3,...n. When (m,n) consists of 
simple combinations without repetition, let their number be de- 
noted by m,, which therefore represents n(n—1) .. . (n—m+1) 
divided by 1.2.3...m. The obvious theorem m,=(n—m), is 
often used. In writing cases of combination, independent of per- 
mutation, a prescribed order is desirable, which may be the nume- 
rical, the alphabetical, or any other. 

Any combination of m numbers has m—1 intervals, and each 
interval marks either a break or a sequence. Thus in 478915 16 
we see a break of two, two sequences, a break of five, and a 
sequence, 
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Any arrangement or disposition may be converted into any 
other by a succession of interchanges of contiguous components. 
Thus ABCD can be converted into CDBA by successively becoming 
BACD, BCAD, BCDA, CBDA, CDBA; each change being only 
interchange of neighbouring letters. 

Required (m,n), 80 that in each combination there shall be a 
break of p or more in every interval. Take (5,25) and p=3 to 
reason on. Add p(m—1), or 12, to n, or 25, and let A be the 
system 1,2,3...25, and let B be the system 1,2,3... 87. 
Then (5, 25) simply, and (5, 37) with breaks of p or more in all 
the intervals, are each convertibly within the other. Thus— 


CaseofA ..28101218 45 61112 21 22 28 24 25 
Add....08 6 912 08 6 912 0O 8 6 912 


CaseofB .. 26162125 48122024 21 25 29 88 37 


Case of B .. 1816 2588 7111519 23 18 23 27 31 37 
Bubtrat..08 6 912 0 3 6 912 0 8 6 912 


CaseofA ..15101621 7 8 91011 18 20 21 22 25 


By turning the A case abede into a(b +3) (c+6)(d+9)(e+12), 
we get a B case, obtainable by this rule in no other way; and, vice 
versd, by turning the B case abcde into a(b—3)(c—6)(d—9)(e—12). 
Hence, number in (m, n) with breaks of p or more=1,_(m-—1)p- 

The number in (m,n) without any sequences (p=1) 18 m%q_m4+1- 
Thus (8,6), without sequences, gives 3, or 4 cases: they are, 
135, 136, 146, 246. 

The system (m,n) with breaks in specified intervals, is of the 
same number of cases, whatever the specified intervals may be. 
Take eight with breaks in the third, fifth, and sixth intervals, of 
which a case is 123|78|10|1218. There is but one way 
of removing a break into a contiguous interval. Thus the first 
break can only be thrown forward by conversion of the case into 
1234 |8|10 | 1213, and backward only by conversion into 
12|678]|10| 1213. Hence two systems (m, n) with k breaks 
in intervals which have only one difference, and that difference 
affecting two contiguous intervals, are of the same number of cases. 
Hence, as before shown, the same is true if the k breaks be in any 
two sets of assigned intervals. 

Required the number in (m,n) with k breaks of p or more in 
certain assigned intervals, and no other breaks. Let the first k 
intervals be taken. Then we have k+1 numbers without a 
sequence, followed by m—k—1 numbers with nothing but se- 
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-quences, the (k+1)th and (k+2)th being also in sequence. The 
(k+1)th number cannot be higher than n—(m—k-—1); and, the 
(k+1)th being known, all the rest are determined. Hence we 

have merely to determine (k+1, n—(m—k—1)) with nothing but 
breaks of p or more. This, as shown, is (k+1)n—(m—z-1)-tp» OF 
(A+1)s—-m-(p—ie+1- Thus (5, 15), with the first three intervals 
breaks of three or more (m=5, n=15, k=3, p=3), gives 4, or 5 
eases. These cases are 1591314, 1591415, 15101415, 
16101415, 26101415. 

Required the number in (m,n) with k breaks of p or more in 
any intervals, and no other breaks. The number of ways of select- 
ing k out of the intervals is ky ,, the number belonging to the 
question for each such selection is as above; whence the answer is 
Kn-1 x (K+ 1)o-m—( py 

If we make no limitation as to the character of the breaks, then 
p=1, and the number in (m, ») with breaks in k assigned intervals 
is (k+1)e-m41; While the-number of cases with & breaks in any 
intervals is kp_1 x (k+1)p—my1- 

‘ This last case may be simply verified. Since the cases for all 
values of k give the whole number of combinations, we have 
Mig = On 1 + Vang + Linus 2e—mti + 2m-1+ Ba-myit+ ++» The second 
side is the coefficient of 2—' in the product of On-1+1n-1.@+.-- 
and On_miitln—-mi1.@7'+... These factors are (1+2)”-' and 
(1 shear enmity and their product is (1+2)*:2*-™*!, The coeffi- 
cient of z~! in this is that of 2*-™ in (1+2z)"; which is (n—m) 4s 
or m,, the first side. 

I shall now consider the solution of another class of problems, 
rfot, as will appear, essentially different from the first class. The 
system (m,n), when any attainable amount of repetition is allowed, 
has a number of cases which is obtained by altering the negative 
signs of m, into positive ones. Thus (4,n), allowing repetition, 
contains n(n+1)(1+2)(n+3):1.2.3.4 cases. That is, (m,n) 
with repetition has mmin_, cases. The following is, I think, as 
easy a direct proof as this problem can admit of :— 

Let the case be (12, 20) with repetition, of which I am to ralidey 
that the system is convertibly within (12,31) without repetition, 
and the converse. 

Let system A be formed out of 20 letters, a, 6, 6; &c., with 
parcels of each for repetition. Let B be formed out of one of each 
of the 20 letters a, b,c, &c., and the numbers 1,2,3...11. Hach 
case in either system contains 12: each A case, all lettiew each 
B case, letters, or letters and numbers. 

H 2 
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First, A is convertibly within B. Take any case of A: if 
without repetition, it is itself a case of B ; if with rage let it 
be bbddddfgggli. Over all but the first letter write 1,2,3...11. 
This gives 

1284567891011 
boddddfgyg il 


Now discard every repetition, and put the number written over the 
discarded letter in its place. This gives 61d345f989/11,a 
case of B, the only one thus producible from the case of A, and 
not producible from any other. 

Secondly, B is convertibly within A. Take any case of B: if 
without numbers, it is a case of A; if with numbers, let it be 
abmnp256791011. Begin writing 1, 2,3, &c., over the 
letters ; but as soon as we thus come to the first number in the 
case, write it under the letter, and continue writing under that same 
letter as long as the numbers of our case are in sequence. Write 
the first number we come to which is not in our case over the letter 
in use, and go on writing over the letters until we come to the next 
number which is in the case ; and so on. 


1 8 4 8 
a i) m n p 
2 5 9 
6 10 
7 11 


Now discard the numbers written over the letters, and for 
each number under any letter substitute that letter. This gives 
abbmnnnnpppp, a case of A, the only one producible from the 
given case of B, and not producible by this rule from any other. 
‘Hence each system is convertibly within the other, and the num- 
bers of cases in the two are equal. 

The two rules are real inverses of each other. Thus abbmnnannpppp 
reverts, by the first rule, into ab2mn567p91011, from which 
it was obtained by the second rule. Nor can the numbers in the 
second rule ever outrun the letters. With abmnp, the latest pos- 
sible number is 5: had the numbers been 56... 11, all would 
have come under p; and any alteration of numbers throws us 
backward, none forward. 

In the system with repetition, m may mee n: thus (12, 3) 
with repetition is (12,14) without repetition, or 12,,. 

Every problem involving partition with arrangement is also 
a problem of distribution of undistinguishables, and a problem 
of combination of distinguishables. For instance, the common 
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pera btativn foil of the arrangements of the six numbers, 
a, b,c, d, e, f, may be represented in either of the Snape ways :— 

Partition, &c. In how pert ways can a+b+...+f be 
divided into the six parts, a,b,.. .f? 

Distribution, &c. In how malty ways chn a+6b+...-+/ undis- 
tinguishable counters be distributed among six boxes, so that one 
box shall receive a, another b, &ec. ? 

Combination, &c. Let every box be marked with a letter, P, Q, 
&c., and in every case of the last let each counter take the letter 
of the box it is in. Either of the preceding problems then is 
the following:—How many combinations exist of the letters 
P, Q, R, S, T, U, the condition being that some one of these letters 
shall occur a times, some other 5 times, &c. ? 

The answer in each of these three cases is the product 
1,.2.3.4<5. 6. 

Now let it be asked, In how many Seratigemeats the number m 
may be divided into n numbers? Write down m units, with m—1 
intervals. To divide this into n lots in every possible way, we 
must insert in every possible way n—1 marks of partition, not 
more than one in any interval. The number of ways of doing this 
is (A—1)m—s, Which is the answer required. It also solves the 
following questions—In how many ways can m undistinguishable 
counters be placed in n boxes, one or more in each box? How 
many combinations are there of m letters out of n, allowing repeti- 
tion, and no let®r being entirely absent ? 

Since in the preceding there must be one unit in every place, 
deduct n units, place them, and distribute the rest: the answer 
then to the question, in how many ways m—n can be arranged 
into n numbers or zeros, is (n—1)m-,. Hence m can be divided 
into n numbers or zeros in (n—1)m,,—1 OF Mm+n-1 Ways. And this 
is also the number of ways in which m undistinguishable counters 
can be placed in n boxes, so that any boxes may be left empty: 
and the number of ways in which m combinations can be taken out 
of n letters, with any repetition; as before shown. This is the 
most simple proof of the formula for combinations with repetition. 

In (m,n) with repetition, supposing m7 or =pn, in how many 
combinations does each of the n letters occur at least p times? 
This obviously asks the number, still with repetition, in (m—pn,n) ; 
and the answer is (m—pn)m-pntn-1- 

Again; in how many combinations of m letters do precisely 
I letters occur, each letter occurring at least p times? Choose 
certain / letters: the number of ways with these letters is 
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(m—pl)m-pui-1. But the choice of J letters can be made in J, 
ways: hence /, x (m—pl)m—pu41-1 18 the number required. 

This is the, problem of breaks in another form. To make this 
clearer, let us take a more extensive B case to be converted into 
one of A. Let the system be -(50, 80) with repetition, and let the 
B case have 16 letters and 84 of the 49 numbers. Let it be 
a,b,...p,1,2,..8|12|16, 17,...22|27,28|81, 82,...42|44| 47,48, 49. 
We have then 


9 10 11 18 14 15 23 24 25 26 29 80 48 45 46 
abcde f ghtiyjkiimno p 


1 12 ibask 97 #3144 47 
2 17 28 32 48 
R : x 49 
8 22 42 


Pbce@PefPhiyPlm' n3 op 

using a in abbreviation of nine a’s, &e. Every break in the 
numbers carries us to a new letter; and having siz breaks in the 
B case chosen, we have seven letters which undergo repetition in 
the A case deduced. So many ways, then, as we can take 84 out 
of 49 numbers with six breaks, in so many ways can we take com- 
binations of 41 out of 16 letters, each combination having seven 
letters, all of which are repeated two or more times. Gene- 
rally, in so many ways as we can take m out of n numbers with 
k breaks, in so many ways can we take m+k+1 out of n—m+1, 
each combination having k+1 letters, and eaclp letter repeated 
at least twice. This latter, by the last problem, can be done 
in (k + lL)iomo1 x (m + k + 1 — 2k—2) ma bpi—at-ot+bti—1 ways, or 
(K+ 1)nmyi X (M—k—1)m—iy OF km-1 x (k+1)n-mer ways. And 
this is the result already obtained in the former problem. 

This connection between problems involving combination with 
breaks and problems involving combination with repetitions might 
be carried much further, but what is here given will be sufficient 
to indicate the method. 

There is no distinction more marked than that which exists 
between problems of partition in which different orders count as 
different ways, and problems in which all the arrangements of one 
partition are supposed undistinguishable. We may call these last 
ordinate partitions, choosing the order of magnitude as that in 
which to write down the parts. Thus the ordinate partitions of 5 
into three numbers are only 311, 221; while among the inordi- 
nate partitions are also found 1, 3, 1, 1, 2, 2, &e. 

I treated the question of ordinate partition of simple numbers 


@ 
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in the Cambridge Math, Jo., vol. iv., p. 87, carrying the results up 
to the ordinate partition of the number z into four. Sir John 
Herschel subsequently turned his attention to the same subject, in 
a paper in the Pftl. Trans. for 1850. This paper contains a much 
fuller discussion of the question (in the proportion of 24 pages 
quarto to three pages octavo), and a complete exhibition of the 
form of the final result, and the general formula for partition into 
five. To give the actuary some idea of his good fortune in having 
only to deal with questions connected with inordinate partition, I 
will copy my own result for ordinate quadripartition. Let 6 and y 
stand for 4(—1+1—8) and 4(—1—1/—3): the number of 
ordinate partitions of x into four is the 864th part of 


62? + 1829—272—89 + (272+ 27)(—1)° +82(B'-!4+ 1 —B°—7) 
+54(¥—1¥+(—v—-1)} 
No pure algebraical expression of a more simple character can be 
substituted for the above, but an arithmetical description of an 
easier working character can be given. The last of the following 
results is altered from Sir John Herschel’s paper. The number of 
ordinate partitions of z is as follows :— 


Two parts. The highest integer which does not exceed 4z. 


a 
Three parts. The integer nearest (above or below) to 13° 


2° +322 spac. Bzi=-92 
cv? ae Ty ae 


Four parts. The integer nearest to 
cording as z is even or odd. 


Five parts. The integer nearest to 
a4 +102? + 10z?—30z 


SETI according as 2 is even or odd. 


This last is also the solution of the following problem :— 
How many combinations are there of x letters out of 5; each 
letter occurring once at least, and no one occurring oftener than 
the letter preceding ? 


x + 102* + 102? — 1202 Fe 
2880 
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On the Relation which should obtain between the Amount assured 
upon Lives and the Sum reserved at the Expiration af Given 
Terms to meet it. By Cuas. Jeviicog, one of the Vice-Prest- 
dents of the Institute of Actuartes, 

[Read before the Institute, 27th November, 1854, and ordered by the Council 

to be printed. ] 

THE method of valuation once so universal—viz., that by means 
of tables of annuities involving the rates of premium charged—is 
now, I believe, admitted on all hands to be erroneous, and is, so 
far as I can learn, pretty generally abandoned. I have on more 
than one occasion endeavoured to demonstrate the fallaciousness of 
that method, and it is therefore needless again to draw attention to 
the peculiar consequences resulting from it; more especially as the 
great majority of the Companies now estimate their liabilities, as 
most actuaries agree that they should do, with the aid of tables 
based upon rates of interest and mortality approximating as closely 
as possible to those which observation and experience have shown - 
to be the actually prevailing ones. 

There is still, nevertheless, an important difference in the way 
in which this more accurate method is carried out. It is obvious 
that the rates of premium charged have no necessary connection 
with it, and that they may be altogether neglected; and in that 
case there can be no anticipation of the marginal addition made to 
the true premium for such contingencies as have to be provided for 
over and above the sum assured: provided always, that the same 
elements are used in the valuation as those from which the mathema- 
tical or true premium was originally deduced. For it is evident, 
that if in a valuation it be found necessary to depart from these 
elements and to adopt a lower rate of interest or higher rate of 
mortality, then the addition in question may be anticipated to any 
extent;* and if the fact of such departure be withheld, the Society 
so acting may take credit for the entire exclusion from its calcula- 
tions of the marginal addition to its premiums, when in fact it has 
absorbed very nearly the whole of it. This may be done, of course, 
unwittingly as well as wilfully; and it is partly on account of the 
facility which is thus given to the production of delusive statements, 
and partly on account of the impropriety (as it appears to me) of 

* For let the premium charged, as originally constructed, consist of p’ +9, then it is 
evident that the adoption of either or both the alternatives mentioned will have the effect 


of increasing p’, say, to p’ +m; and ¢ is consequently diminished to ¢— 7m, where may 
be any quantity greater or leas than ¢. ' 
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omitting all mention of so important a portion of the estimate as 
these additions make, that I have always advocated the valuation of 
them, and the introduction of their valde into the account as one 
of its principal items. On the other hand, I am aware that some 
inconvenience attaches to the introduction of this value, especially 
in the early stages of an Assurance Company, from the circumstance 
of the surplus being thus rendered in appearance very large, and 
presenting, as is thought, a temptation to all concerned to encroach 
upon it. But I cannot look upon this as of any importance at the 
present day, when the nature of life assurance business is so much 
better understood than formerly; and I must still maintain, that 
although on this score some trifling drawback may attend the 
method of valuation in question, it is nevertheless by far the best 
that can be adopted, simply because it is the most comprehensive 
and at the same time the most explicit, and because it more than 
any other precludes all possibility of subterfuge and evasion. The 
objection, however, above alluded to, is so strenuously insisted upon 
and is so frequently reiterated, that it becomes desirable to make 
some effort to remove it, and to see whether the nature of the thing 
cannot be placed in so simple a point of view as to enable the most 
casual observer to form a tolerably accurate judgment himself re- 
specting it, and to arrive at nearly correct conclusions, let the state. 
of affairs in any given instance be presented to him in what manner 
it may. 

It is with this object that I now propose to show the relation 
which should obtain between the amount assured and the sum 
reserved to meet it; believing that, so far as it can be depended 
upon, it will serve to indicate the true state of affairs as simply and 
directly as it is possible under all the circumstances for the thing 
to be done. 

In every life assurance contract the person assured undertakes 
to pay in effect two premiums—the one to provide for the sum 
assured merely, and the other to create a fund for expenses and 
extra contingencies. The security in either case is precisely the 
same, and we are therefore entirely justified in applying the same 
principles of valuation to each. It will be convenient to keep the 
two distinct ; and for precision’s sake I will denote the value of the 
true premium by the expression p’,(1+A’,), and that of the 
_extra premium (as we may for our present purpose call it) by 
¢-(1+A’,); and I will proceed to show what portion of these must 
be reserved at the end of one, three, five, and seven years, in respect 
of assurances effected simultaneously and upon the ordinary terms, 
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at ages 30, 85, 40, 45, and 50, assuming that the premiums are 
just due at the time of each valuation, that there are no new 
entrants, and that each assurance continues .in force throughout 
the term. These conditions, it is true, do not precisely obtain in 
practice; but I think it will be conceded in the sequel that the 
inferences based upon them are nevertheless fairly deduced. Taking 
then the “experience” for the rate of mortality, and four per cent. 
for the rate of interest, the following table will exhibit the portion 
of the extra premium to be reserved in each case, and its mean value 
per cent. of the sum assured at the expiration of the terms above 


Values of dope (1+ A’stn)> 


At end of At end of At end of 
3 Years. 5 Years. 7 Years. 


14860 | 14-764 
14514 | 14-276 
13983 | 18718 
13322 | 12-995 
12506 | 12178 


71°391 69185 67:981 
Mean val t. : P 
San eed | 14278 13°837 13°586 


of Sum 


It will be seen by this table that the value of this portion of 
. the reserve is never less than 12 per cent. of the sum assured, and 
that the least mean value is upwards of 134 per cent. on that item. 
As years pass by, this mean value will no doubt diminish as re- 
spects any one class of entrants; but since in practice fresh ones 
are continually being added, whilst many of those first entering 
disappear, so that in some of the oldest Societies the average 
duration of the assurances has not hitherto exceeded eight or 
nine years, we may fairly conclude that the rate of reserve on 
this score, as above shown, must decline very slowly, and may 
often be nearly stationary for many years in succession. © 

What has been said applies with equal force, but inversely, to 
the other part of the liability, viz., that denoted by the expression 
(P'era—P'z) (1+A'.,,), or the portion of the true premium to 
be set aside on account of the sum assured. Here, as will be 
seen by the following table, the values increase from year to year, 
and, as regards any one set of assurances, with great rapidity ; 
but, for the reasons already adduced, it is probable that the mean 
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rate of 11:2 per cent. therein shown to prevail does not augment 
materially till an Office has been many years in operation. Much 
will of course depend on the ages at which the assurances are 
effected ; but it will, I think, be admitted, that both this.and the 
preceding table represent with sufficient accuracy the true state of 
the case in that respect. | 


From what has preceded, it appears that whilst one portion of 


the liability of an Assurance Company is augmenting, the other 
has a tendency to decrease; and that, although the augmenting 
rate is the more rapid of the two, the consequent increase in the 
liability is retarded by the slow rate at which the average duration 
of the assurances progresses: so that there is thus reason to con- 
clude that in many Assurance Societies the liability per cent. be- 
comes, after a few years, nearly stationary. The following table, 
exhibiting the sum of the mean values given in those preceding 
it, will serve to illustrate this, on the supposition that the average 
duration of the assurances is just seven years, and that such 
duration has become stationary. 


Values of (p’stn + pete —P's) (1+ A’otn)- 


By this statement it will be seen that the reserve to be made 
immediately on the establishment of a Company, when the value 


= 
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of the premium charged is taken credit for,’ is very considerable, 
little less than 16 per cent. of the sum assured; and that this pro- 
portion increases slowly with the average duration of the policies, 
attaining nearly 25 per cent., or about one fourth of the total sum 
assured, when these last shall have become, one with another, about 


"seven years old. The longest term hitherto reached in many of 


the oldest Societies is, I believe, only eight years and a half; so 
that the last-mentioned rate is probably not far, under ordinary 
circumstances, from a maximum one. It is possible, however, that 
assurances on young lives are more frequently dropped than those 
effected at more advanced ages; and if so, some allowance will 
have to be made on that score.’ 

In these calculations, as I have said, the “experience” morta- 
lity has been assumed, and four per cent. as the rate of interest. If 
other elements be taken, the results are not so widely different as 
might be imagined. Thus, at three per cent. and with the “Carlisle” 
mortality, the table would present the following rates :—* 


Values of (p’etn + hetn p's) (1+ A’esn) 


At end of 


Reserve to meet Reserve to meet Total 
sum assured. extra contingencies, . 


13002 14679 
12°858 17:973 
12°869 21°470 
13:07] 25°149 


A little consideration makes the seeming discrepancies in these 
tables sufficiently intelligible. It will be seen that the higher the 
rate of interest realized, the less the rate of premium required for 
the sum assured; and the more this last rate is reduced, the more 
remains for extra contingencies. The total liability in either case 
is often nearly the same in amount, but it is of a different quality. 

What: has now been said will suffice, I think, to. show that 
there is no foundation for the somewhat prevalent notion that the 
proportionate liabilities of an Assurance Company, as exhibited 
under this aspect, are trifling at its commencement and increase 
only materially after the lapse of many years: I think it will be 
seen that such is by no means the case. The absolute liability, 


of course, augments rapidly as the transactions entered into are 


* These are the mean values in respect of assurances effected at each quinquennial 
interval from 25 to 55 inclusive, re rh 
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multiplied; but as regards each one hundred oonids assured, it 

plain that where credit is taken for the value of the full 
premium, at least fifteen pounds should be reserved at the very 
commencement, and that this proportion must gradually increase 
till it becomes nearly double—when, if we may judge by our past 
experience, there is reason to think that a pause takes place, and 
that the proportion in question approximates to its maximum 
value. This, however, I need scarcely repeat, must depend, in 
any given instance, entirely on the facts of the case. 

Of course what is here said applies exclusively to that system 
of valuation which regards the total liability, and which takes into 
account the value of the extra as well as that of the true premium. 
Where the former is disregarded, and the latter alone included in 
the estimate, the reserve should evidently be in correspondence 
with the per centages exhibited in the first of the three columns of 
the table at page 103, or of that at page 104. It is in this shape 
that the results of a valuation by the Northampton Table and 
other similarly constructed ones have been usually made to appear ; 
and it may be remarked, that the results so obtained are true 
only when the rate of mortality and rate of interest actually pre- 
vailing correspond with those of the adopted table—in which case 
it is clear that the whole of the premium charged is absorbed, and 
that there is no provision for extra contingencies at all. 

From these considerations, then, it appears that the reserve 
made by Assurance Societies may be and is exhibited in several 
ways; and since it is of some importance to make the due distinc- 
tion between them, I will briefly point out some of them, and, for 
the sake of greater perspicuity, give them a general Serer 
We may thus (aoc the first by 

Cr. 
eyes i Wa pAl oF Asn), 
where p, represents the premium charged, and A, the annuity cor- 
responding with it, and where the results would consequently be 
those obtained by the use of tables formed as the Northampton 
and some few others are. For the second mode we may take the 


formula 
Cr. 


Dr. 
Perl +A’srn) PAL+A'sin) 
in which the true premium alone is involved, and the additions 
altogether disregarded. Here the rates of reserve would correspond 
with those shown in the first column of per centages, at pages 103 
and 104. For the third may be selected the expression 
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Dr. Cr. 
(p+ ™)eta(1 +A's+n) (t+ @)(1+A)s+n 
which will serve to indicate the results when the premium origi- 
nally adopted as. the true one has been departed from, and the 
value of the additions enhanced or encroached upon, whether dis- 
regarded or otherwise, accordingly as the sign + or — is really 
applicable. A fourth method may be exhibited by the formula 


Dr. Cr. 
(p'+ b)era(1 + A’stn) | PAL +A se) 
The rate of reserve will here be similar to that in the last column 
of the tables at pages 103 and 104, and will comprise the value of 
the future additions as well as that of the liability under the sums 
assured. Lastly, a mode adopted by some few Societies whose 
manner of distributing the surplus is peculiar to them may be 
denoted by the expressions 
Dr. Cr. 
Poilt+A'cin) (p'+$)A1+A'stn) 

where, as will be observed, the true value of the whole premium 
charged is set against the true value of the sums assured, and 
where, in consequence, the amount reserved appears to be out of 
all proportion to what it should be. It is proper however to men- 
tion, that in the Societies adopting this arrangement the value of 
the ¢,(1+A’,,.) is, in fact, reserved, and forms the fund out of 
which the reductions in the future premiums are provided for : 
that is to say, the additions originally made to the true premium 
being found to be worth so much, and that sum being forthcoming 
over and above what is required for other purposes, it would be 
argued that such additions might be dispensed with, and the true 
premium alone accepted on account of the future payments to be 
made. 

If a Society could be conducted without expenses of any kind, 
it would be reasonable to expect @ priori that the true premiums 
alone would suffice; or, in other words, that the reductions allowed 
would be exactly equal to the additions originally made. As how- 
ever expenses must be incurred, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
to a considerable amount, such a result is hardly to be looked for 
—unless, indeed, the funds of the Society are augmented from 
other sources than the usual ones, or unless the premium assumed 
in the outset to be the true one be ascertained by subsequent 
investigations to be more than sufficient for the purpose, and a 
reduced rate be substituted in after valuations. 
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On the Construction of Survivorship Assurance Tables. 
By Puter Gray, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


[Read before the Institute, 26th April, 1852, and ordered by the Council to be 

printed. ] ‘ 
IN a Postscript to the introductory matter of the Assurance and 
Annuity Tables, compiled and published by Messrs. Smith, Orchard, 
and myself in April, 1851 (and which Postscript was written by 
me), it is stated that I had “ devised a new table, which, while 
answering all, and more than all, the purposes of Tables V. and 
VI. [which show the single and annual premiums for a survivor- 
ship assurance of £1 for every combination of two ages], by means 
of a single value for each pair of ages, and thus occupying little 
more space than one of them, would also be very much less labo- 
rious in its construction than the former of those tables. The new 
tables would, in fact, consist of series of columns supplementary 
to Mr. Jones’s Commutation Tables for Two Lives, and possessing 
all the properties, mutatis mutandis, with respect to the formation 
. of temporary and deferred, as well as present, whole life benefits 
and payments, that give to tables of the form of those mentioned 
their great value.” The form of the table to which reference is 
here made suggested itself to me while occupied in superintend- 
ing the printing of the work which contained the foregoing an- 
nouncement, Having, however, had just then, as I thought, quite 
enough to do with survivorship assurances for a time, I contented 
myself with making the announcement cited, and communicating 
my ideas in a general way to my coadjutors, Messrs. Smith and 
Orchard. 

My attention has recently been recalled to the subject—first, 
by a suggestion in the January Number of the Assurance Maga- 
zine that I ought to make my method public, and, secondly, 
by the reading of a paper by Mr. David Chisholm, at the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Actuaries on the 23rd of February last, 
in which a method of constructing the same tables that I had 
in view is very fully described and exemplified. Mr. Chisholm’s 
paper appeared to me to be an exceedingly able one; and being 
occupied with a subject to which I had devoted great attention, I 
listened to the reading of it with much interest. In particular, 
I was gratified by the recognition, on the part of a gentleman 
of so much experience, of the value of, and the desirableness of 
possessing, tables of the kind I was the first to suggest. 
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Mr. Chisholm’s method of construction differs from mine. 
First, his method is essentially logarithmic, while mine admits 
of being applied both in numbers and in logarithms ; and of the 
two modes I think the former is the preferable. Again, Mr. 
C.’s method is not continuous—that is, each tabular value is formed 
independently of other tabular values; and as a consequence, to 
ensure accuracy, cither the whole work must be subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny, or the entire computation must be performed in duplicate. 
My method, on the other hand, in both its applications, ts con- 
tinuous. Each succeeding value is deduced, by the simplest con- 
ceivable operation, from a preceding value, so that verification at a 
few points suffices to verify the whole. It seems to me, therefore, - 
that it may not be unacceptable if I proceed now to explain and 
exemplify the method I had in view. Those who may be disposed 
to undertake the improving exercise of forming the tables in ques- 
tion, will at all events have thus a choice of methods presented for 
their adoption. 

It is known that 


4(p, ; a-l— Pe. 9) (Py. nol os oh ‘ayeo 
which may be also written thus, 


4(Lepn—1 a Lean) Lyn 7 Lan )O” 
Gey 


denotes the present value of £1 to be received at the end of n 
years, provided (7) shall have died in the nth year, and (y) have 
been alive at the instant of (z)’s death. Now to adapt this expres- 
sion to Mr. Jones’s tables, we must introduce in both nume- 
rator and denominator such a power of v as will make the latter 
equal to D,,. This will be either v” or v, according as z or y is 
the greater. We shall thus have for the value of the contingency 
under consideration in the two cases— : 


(t7y) (zZy) 


+ bern —l,54) tel + yano" ° Heyn1 ae ey) (Cee am L4n ort" 
D,., é D..y Er 


The denominators of these expressions, as they now stand, being 
already formed (in Jones’s tables), it is obvious that we have now 
to occupy ourselves with the formation of the numerators only, 
for the requisite number of cases of variation of z, y, and n. 
Looking, then, at the numerators, involving three variables, 
a, y, and n, it might at first sight seem to be requisite to form 
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them for every value of each of these quantities. But, in the first 
place, since of the two quantities 2 and y, neither takes any values 
different from those taken by the other, and since in the first 
expression each value of x is combined only with those values of y 
that do not exceed it, and in the second each value of y is com- 
bined only with those values of x that do not exceed it, it follows 
that the number of formations is thus at once reduced one half. 
And, in the second place, since, owing to the peculiar structure of 
the Commutation Tables, in both expressions the same effect is 
produced by any variation given to n as by an equal variation 
given to both z and y, it further follows, that it will suffice to 
compute the two expressions for all the values of x and y, and for 
a single value of n. 

It is most convenient to make »=1, in which case the numera- 
tors of the two expressions (which will then denote the value of the 
contingencies in respect of the first year) will respectively become 


(z7y) (zZy) 
$ (Ll) G+ 4a)e™, and $ (l,—Le41) (4+ 4ai)o. 


And, in accordance with what has just been said, the values of 
these expressions that will have to be computed, are (supposing 
the Carlisle Table to be used), of the first, those in which z receives 
every value from 104 to 0, and y every value from z to 0; and, of 
the second, those in which y receives every value from 104 to 0, and 
z every value from y to 0. I proceed now to inquire how these’ 
values may be most advantageously formed. 

The expressions deduced above will be simplified, if for 
$(1,—1,4;) and J,+1,,,, we write d, and s, respectively. It 
might seem preferable to combine the constant factor 4 with the 
quantity /,+/,,;, inasmuch as d, and s, would then denote, the 
former the number “dying between the ages 2 and z+ 1, and the 
latter the number living at age y+4. But the other arrangement 
will be found to be the more advantageous, since, the values of 
1,+1,4: being generally very much greater than those of /,—1,41, 
we are less inconvenienced, in the case of this latter function, by 
the additional figure which arises from the division of an odd num- 
ber by 2. The expressions with which we have to deal will there- 
fore now be denoted as follows :— 


(27y), (tZy) 
dg", and d,s, 


VOL. V. 
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The following table, formed from the Carlisle Table of Mortality 
by a process too obvious to need explanation, contains all the terms 
of the series s, and d,, with their differences, for which we shall 
have occasion in the subsequent examples. 


g 


doom 


Wa la oe lal a 


ie) 
“) 
0 
‘0 
0 
0 
7) 
“0 
5 


me De Mart en EG Sc ye 
HROSAARKSASTaAWS 


3°5 

50 

7-0 
105 
15:0 
18°5 
19°5 
25°5 
32°0 
35°5 
39:0 
42:0 
47:0 


At this point the two methods which I propose to develope - 
part company, and must henceforth be treated separately. I 
therefore commence with— 


I.—The Construction in Numbers. 


The process is to be continuous. To see, therefore, how suc- 
ceeding values can be most readily deduced from each other, taking 
first the case 7 y, write down in order a few of the leading terms 
of the series belonging to adjoining differences of age, thus :— 


z—y=0 2—y=1 z2—y=2 t—y=n§ 
Bro8ios0 Byo48 sc Fro8120" ; By4819)0” 
98 ;cQ0"™ Gy981,0' Gyo98i0,0°™ Dyce8icpv™™ 
Foe on™ 1028 0 roast" yca5qy 0 


and soon. Now what we have to ascertain is, how we can most 
easily pass from any one term to an adjoining term. Examine, 
then, the succession of values in the several columns. We see that 
in passing from term to term all the three factors vary; the 
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addends consequently would obviously be characterized by a degree 
of complexity that would quite unfit them for our purpose. But 
examine the succession in the several rows. Here we see that only 
one factor varies in passing from term to term; and that the terms 
consequently are nothing else than a series of multiples by this 
varying factor of the constant product of the two remaining factors. 
Farther, the differences of these terms will also be a series of mul- 
tiples of the same constant product; so that, if this last series be 
formed, we shall be able, by continuous addition of its terms to 
the initial value, namely, that corresponding to z—y=0, to form, 
with great facility, the terms belonging to each row. 

To make this more plain, denote for a moment djo.v'™, dygv'™, 
dyyv', &e., by P, Q, R, &c., respectively; then will the above- 
written terms take the following form :— 


z—y=0 z—y=1 z—y=2 z—y=3 
Pag + EPR ee b ve Pain 
Qsi03 Qs102 Qin Qs100 
Rs 103 Ren Rs, Rog 


and so on. And their differences, taken from the several rows, 


P(S:03— 8104)s P(8:2— 8108 )y P( 8191 — $103) 
Q( 8102 — 8168)» Q(8101—8102) Q(100— 8101)» 
R( 819: —8102))s : R(8:%9—8101) R59 — 510) 5 
or, 
, PAsion PAS8ig) PAsSiox 
QASicay QAsic2, QAsin, 
RASion RAs, RAS. 


It thus appears that the values occupying the first row in the fore- 
going scheme will be formed by the continuous addition to the 
initial term, Ps,4, of the products of the quantity P (or d,4v'™), 
by the successive terms of the series As,, which is one of those 
of which a portion is tabulated on page 110. In like manner, the 
values occupying the second row will be formed. by the continuous 
addition to its initial term, Qsios, of the products of the quantity 

Q (or digo’), by the successive terms of the same series As, ; 
a so also for the third and following rows. 

A like property holds with respect to the function beleneine to 


the case zZy, as may be very briefly shown. : 
‘ 
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xu7y 
a2=102 «=101 


z=100 


by 
1 “3809394 6885513 ‘8082771 
3 *1904697 ‘1961838 2020693 
4 “5714091 "7847351 10103464 
4 1904697 _| _-1961838 2525866 | * 
8 “7618788 "9809189 12629430 
4 *1904697 +2452297 ‘3536212 
12 "9523485 1:2261486 16165542 
4 ‘2380871 "8433216 "4546559 
16 11904356 15694702 20712101 
4 ‘8333219 “4414135 “6062078 
20 11557625 26774179 
8 ‘3236135 “4285568 5885513 "8587944 
25 1-4798760 1:9523143 25994350 3°5362123 
7 4160745 | __'5714090 8337810 1:2124157 
$2 18954505 25237233 | 34332160 47486280 
9 -2019779 5547661 8094961 | _ 1:1771026 1°7681062 
41 "9201218 24502166 | 33332194 46103186 65167342 
12 -2693089 ‘7859186 1:1428181 1:7166080 2:5763833 
53 11894257 32361852 | | 44760375 63269266 90931175 
17 3815139 1:1095321 1:6666097 25013430 3'3846604 _ 
70 15709396 | 43456673 61426472 88282696 12°4777779 
24 ‘5386078 16180677 2:4284884 3:2860781 38393163 
ll 94 2'1095474 5°9637350 85711356 | 121148477 | 163170942 
35 71854697 2:3577557 3:1903671 37274916 | 45465588 
12 129 28950171 83214907 | 11°7615027 | 158418393 | 20'8636530 
51 1:1445416 3:0974438 | 36189239 44141348 58094918 
13 180 40395587 | 11-4189345 | 153804266 | 202559741 | 266731448 


rly 
y=103 y= 102 y=100 
1849220 "3800304 8082771 
0 
1849220 “3809394 : ae 
o- 4041386 
1849220 “3809304 ~~ ‘12124167 
0 o- ‘4041386 
1849220 "3809894 | - °8828270 16165543 
0 ‘1904697 2942757 ‘4041386 
~ 1849220 | 6714091 | 11771027 | 20206999 | . 
924610 1904697 | _:2942757 “8082771 
2773830 "7618788 14713784 2°8289700 
924610 ‘1904697 ‘6885513 1:2124157 
"8698440 ‘9523485 2:0599297 40413857 _ 
924610 “3809304 ‘8828270 16165543 
“4623050 | 13332879 29427567 5°6579400 _ 
‘1849220 “5714090 1:1771026 2°8289699 
"6472270 19046969 41198593 8'4869099 
‘2773830 7618787 2:0599296 3°6372471 


“9246100 2:6665756 
“3698440 1:3332877 
12944540 3:9998633 
6472271 1:7142271 
1:9416811 5°7140904 _ 
‘8321491 1:3332877 
2°77383802 | 70473781 


61797889 | 121241570 _ 
2:6484809 2°8289699 
88282698 | 149531269 _ 
2:0599296 ‘8082771 


10°8881994 | 15°7614040__ 
‘5885513 48496627 


114767507 | 206110667 _ 


‘6472271 8809394 3:5313078 5°2588013 
3°4210578 74283175 | 15°0080585 | 258648680 
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58279181 
1-7057307 
75836438 
24164518 
9:9500956 
3°4114618 
13'3615569 
49750478 
18'3366047_ 
72498553 
25°5859600 
95236629 
35°1096229 
10:8029609 
45-9125838 
127929800 
58°7055638 
16'3465856 


750521494 
19:1894700 


942416194 — 
21:1794892 


"1154211086 
23:0273640 


148480378 
49198273 
192673661 
71740189 
26'4413840 
104535704 
366049044 
18°7331219 
50°6280763 
15:5778696 _ 
66°2050459 
18°4474772 


8513739 _ 
18768558 
77282297 
2:6496787 


3:8641148 
142420232 
56305673 
19'8725905 
73970198 
272696103 
8'3906493 
356602596 
99362952 
45:°5965548 
12:6963772 
§8:2929320 
149044428 
73'1973748 
16:4500887 
53°2990590 89°6474635 
119782199 178853313 _ 
65'2772789 | 107:5327948 


3°6422989 
12487882 
* 48910871 


75567298 
2:8136758 
103704051 
40999276 
14°4703327 
5°3861794 
19°8565121 
6 1096961 
25 9662082 
7-2351664 
33:2013746 
9:2449348 


18211494 
6°7122365 
2°6536748 
93659113 
3:4862003 


846534231 
23'5717764 
108:2251995 
27°6712158 
1858964153 
80'5408234 
1664372387 
33 2054589 


128521116 
3:9544958 
16:'8066074 
46829556 
21°4895630 
5°9837766 
27°4733396 
70244334 


199°6426976 
36'4850104 


236'1277080 
40°1745059 


276'3022139 


424463094 
108527496 
1384484726 

25'3016716 


84:4977730 1637501442 


y=99 


ya dz . y= 98 y=97 y=95 

0 10 10406568 20097684 8:5329050 58279131 108635143 

a) "5203284 6699228 "8832262 2:3311652 4'6557919 

1 15 15609852 2 6796912 44161312 8'1590783 155193062 

2) 5203284 6699228 | _1:7664525 3:4967479 6:2077225 

2 20 2:08131386 3:3496140 6:1825837 116558262 21:7270287 

5 "5203284 1:3398456 2:6496787 46623305 10 8635144 

3 25 2°6016420 | 4 6394596 8'8322624 163181567 82 5905431 

10 10406568 20097684 | 35329050 8 1590784 13:9673756 

4 35 3'6422988 6'6992280 12:3651674 24°4772351 46'5579187 

15 1:5609852 26796913 6:1825837 10°4902436 108635144 

5 5-0 5-2032840 93789193 185477511 34-9674787 574214331 

20 20813136 46894597 79490361 81590784 3:1038612 

6 70 7°2845976 14:0683790 26:4967872 43°1265571 60°5252943 

35 3°6422988 6:0293053 61825837 2°3311652 18:6231675 

7 105 10 9268964 20'0976843 82'6793709 45°4577223 79'1484618 
45 4'6829556 46894597 1°7664525 13°9869915 2071750981 _| 

8 15:0 15°6098520 247871440 844458234 59°4447138 99:'3235599 

35 3'6422988 1:3398456 105987148 15°1525741 108635144 

9 185 192521508 26 1269896 45'0445382 745972879, | 110°1870743 

10 “ 10406568 8:0390738 11:4819411 81590784 _ 10°8635144 

10 195 20°2928076 34'1660634 56'5264793 82:7563663 | 1210505887 

60 6:2439408 8'7089966 6:1825837 81590784 | _9°3115837 

ll E 26'5367484 42'8750600 62'7090630 90 9154447 | 130°3621724 

. 67642692 4:6894597 61825837 |* 69934957 155193062 

33'3010176 475645197 688916467 97-:9089404 | 1458814786 

3:6422988 46894597 5°2993574 11-6558263 __ 124154450 

369433164 52'2539794 741910041 1582969236 
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y—2=0 y—z=1 y—2z=2 y—z=8 
Fo48,040', Giog5,o4""» Fypp8 ious Frorsiov™™s 
iog8 i030", Dyor8 ig, Qyor8io0 ; Fyoo8 1030 
Grodin, GyorS 090"; Gyo08 502", yy 8,00", 


and so on. Calling for a moment s,4v!, 81930", sic’, &e., 
. PY, Q, RB’, &e. respectively, the foregoing terms may be written 
thus :— 


Pdiop Pde Pdi Pdin, 
Qa, Q'drow Udi, QO ds00 
Rdwy R’din, Rad, Rdg; 
and their differences, taken from the rows, will be 
1x Ady P’ Adios, PAdigy 
Q Ad cay Q Adicas QV Adin, 
R’ Adin R’Adio, RAd ep 


The operation here, then, it thus appears, will be altogether analo- 
gous to that in the former case, The terms im the several rows, 
being multiples of the quantities P’, Q’, R’, &c. respectively, will 
be formed by the continuous addition to an initial term of series of 
multiples of the same quantities, by the successive values of Ad,, 
which also is a tabulated series. 

_ The preceding example (pages 6 and 7) shows the practical 
application of the foregoing precepts, the rate of interest being 
8 per cent. 

The example consists of two portions, corresponding to the 
relative magnitudes of 2 an! y, 2 being greater than y in the 
former, and less than y in the latter. In the first portion, 2 is 
constant in each column, and decreases by a unit in: passing from 
column to column. On the other hand, y is equal to 2 in the first 
row, and decreases by a unit in descending from each row to the 
next. As a consequence, the relation between z and y in each row 
is that indicated by the values in the column headed z—y. Thus, 
in the first row, proceeding from left to right, we have the values 
of the function corresponding to z=104, y=104; x= 108, 
y=103, and so on; in the second row we have the values corre- 
' sponding to z=104, y=103; 2x=103, y=102; and so of the 
succeeding rows. The column headed s,, which is supposed to be 
written on a separate piece of paper or card, and consequently to be 
moveable, contains the successive values of s,, taken from the table 
on page 110, with their differences, i, e., the values of As,, on alter- 


—— SS ee er ce 
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nate lines. In the present position ‘of this slip the values upon it 
have, opposite to each, in the column headed 104, the multiple by 
that value of the quantity we have called P, namely, dj 4v!™, it 
being understood that the initial value and the multiples corre- 
sponding to the values of As, only have been independently 
formed, continuous addition of these giving the multiples corre- 
sponding to the values of s,, the aecuracy of which there is con- 
sequently the power of determining at any point. If the slip be 
now conceived to be moved up one step, and so applied to the 
column headed 108, the same thing will hold. Each value on the 
slip will have opposite to it in this column the multiple of the 
quantity called Q, namely, d,,3v™, corresponding to that value; of 
which multiples, as before, the initial value and those correspond- 
ing to the successive values of As, only have been independently 
formed, the others being derived from these by continuous addi- 
tion. It will thus be understood, that in passing from each 
column to the next the slip has to be moved up one step, and in 
the position thus attained it will indicate the multiples to be 
inserted in the adjoining column. A second representation of it 
is introduced, in connection with the column headed 99, to show 
the position it will have assumed when the first five columns have 
been passed over. : ga G 

The foregoing description applies, with but little change, to 
the remaining portion of the example. - In regard to variation in 
passing from column to column and from row to row, y here takes 
the place of x in the former portion; and generally it will be 
found that in corresponding values the values of 2 and y are 
merely interchanged. The moveable slip here contains the suc- 
ceasive values of d, and their differences, and the multiples in the 
several columns are those of the quantities P’, Q’, R’, &. Here, 
too, the slip is shown in two different positions. 

It. seems hardly necessary to remark, that each portion of the 
computation will consist of 105 columns and 105 rows, and that 
each column, in passing from left to right, and each row in passing 
from upper to lower, will contain one value fewer than the pre- 
ceding; so that both the last column and the last row will contain 
each but a single value. 

It remains to describe the method of forming the addends, 
which, as has been shown, consist of a series of multiples of a 
quantity, which is the same for each column, but different for 
different columns, the multipliers being in the one case (77 ¥y), 
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the terms of the series As,, and, in the other (x Zy), the terms of 
the series Ad,. 

Refer to the series As, We notice, first, that none of the 
values (with the exception of the last two) consist of more than 
three figures. The required multiples then can be easily formed 
by the aid of a small table of the multiples corresponding to the 
first nine natural numbers. Secondly, a good many of the values 
occur twice, and some of them oftener, so that the number of 
multiples to be formed will always be less than the number of 
values in the column to be constructed. And, thirdly, if the 
values be arranged once for all, in the order of their magnitude, 
with space between them for their differences, on a separate slip, 
similar to that already described, it is evident that then the mul- 
tiples wanted may be very easily formed by the continuous addition 
of still smaller multiples. 

Similar remarks apply to the other series, Ad,, corresponding 
to the terms of which, also, multiples have to be formed. The 
formation in this case, however, is much easier. Only seven terms 
of the series consist of more than two figures; as many as twenty 
of them are zero; most of the others are frequently repeated, and 
of nearly the whole of these the constant difference is ‘5. There 
are, in fact, in no case more than twenty-four distinct multiples to 
be formed. It is to be noted, moreover, in reference to this series, 
that a good many of its terms are negative. The multiples corre- 
sponding to these terms must consequently be subtracted instead of 
added; and this change of affection should be indicated in setting 
them down by prefixing the negative sign, or by writing them in 
red ink. 

To return now to the example. The values formed, it will be 
borne in mind, have reference each to a single year only, and are 
consequently not those that are requisite to be tabulated. The 
values for tabulation are those having reference to the whole after 
lifetime at each age. These values obviously consist of the suc- 
cessive sums formed by continuous addition of the values formed 
as above, in which # and y have a common difference. The 
formation of a few of these final values, for the first six differences 
of z and y, is shown on the opposite page. 

This construction needs little explanation. The addends in the 
several columns will be found in the successive rows in the previous 
formation. The terms in the present formation, in which the values 
of # andy are interchanged, will be found occupying corresponding 
positions in the two portions; and addition of any two of these 
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#—y=0 e-y=l a—y=2 e-y=4 a—y=5 
°0224420 0897680 "1795360 2693040 °85907 20 *4488400 
*1849220 *3698440 *5547660 *7396880 *9246100 11557625 
2073640 *4596120 *7343020 10089920 1°2836820 16046025 
*3809394 *6714091 -7618788 *9523485 1°1904356 1:°5237575 
*5883034 10810211 1:4961808 19613405 2°4741176 3'1283600 
*6885513 ‘7847351 *9809189 12261486 1°5694702 2:0108837 
1°1768547 18157562 2°4770997 3°1874891 4°0435878 5°1892437 
*8082771 10103464 12629330 1°6165542 2°0712101 2°6774179 
1:9851318 28261026 3°7400327 48040433 6°1147979 78166616 
1:0406568 1:3008210 1°6650509 2°1333465 2°7577406 36422989 
3°0257886 4°1269236 5°4051836 6-9373898 8°8725385 114589605 
2°0097684 2°57250386 32960202 4'2607091 62738516 7°5567293 
5°0355570 6°6994272 87011038 11°1980989 14°4998901 190156898 
3°5329050 4°5265345 5°8513739 7°7282297 10°3779084 142420232 
8°5684620 112259617 14°5524777 18°9263286 24°8777985 33°2577130 
5°8279131 7'5336438 9°9500956 13°3615569 18°3366047 25'5859600 
14°3963751 18'7596055 | 24°5025783 | 322878855 43°2144082 58'8436730 
10°86351438 14'3480378 19°2673651 26°4413840 | 86°8949544 50°62807638 
25:2598894 33°1076433 43°7699884 58°7292695 80°1093576 


109°4717493 
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corresponding terme will give the M corresponding to the values 
of z and y that belonging to those terms., Thus— 


40435878 
19783178 


Mio. 7=6'0219056 
To show the final arrangement of the terms now formed, I give 
the concluding portion of the table corresponding to difference of 
ages five years, as it will appear when completed. The columns 
D and N are borrowed from Jones. 


Ages. D N E F M 


90} 95 | 256°9646 3126071 109°471749 | 130°903360 | 240°375110 
91] 96 | 141-4307 171°17636 58843673 | 738°481927 | 132°325600 
92| 97] 7675788 94°41848 33257713 | 38:514449 | 71:772162 
93] 98) 41°73244 52°68604 19-015690 | 19966698 | 388°982387 
94} 99] 2358128 29°10476 11:458961 | 10°587778 | 22-046739 
95} 100 | 14:048867 | 15:05589 7816662 5384494 | 13°201156 
96 | 101 8°133289 6°922603 5°139244 2555524 7694768 
97 | 102 4414135 2508468 3'128360 1:084146 4°212506 
98 | 108 1:999932 *508536 1°604603 322267 1:926870 
99 | 104 *508536 000000 *448840 044884 °493724 


. The new columns here are E and F; M, which contains the 
sums of the corresponding terms in E and F, being also now added 
for the first time to a joint life table. And it will by this time, I 
suppose, be sufficiently understood that the fundamental properties 
of these columns are that, taking any pair of the tabulated ages, 
say 95.100, 


Es 


ee "=the present value of an assurance of £1 on (100) against (95); 
95 . 100 

F,, - 100 

a * (95) 5 (100); 
Mos « 10 


= 98 «100% { 9 "ge on the joint duration of 
Dee (95) and (100); 

and the other properties, requisite for the formation of temporary, 
deferred, and intercepted assurances, necessarily follow from the 
possession of these. By the continuous summation of the terms 
in these columns, also, other columns may be formed, ad infinitum; 
which shall possess like properties in regard to assurances increas- 
ing from year to year. 


* If No«.o9 take the place of Dgs.1o0 in these expressions, they will denote the 
annual premiums for the same benefits, payable during the joint duration of (95.100). 
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If in the foregoing construction » be made equal to unity 
(which leads to r=0, i.e., to the hypothesis of money bearing no 
interest), the construction will be much facilitated. The results of 
columns E and F will then indicate probabilities of survivorship, 
while column M ‘will become identical with column D, since the 
number of failures after a specified age is necessarily equal to the 
number alive at the same age. 


II.—Construction in Logarithms. 


Recurring to the symbolical expressions on page 110 for the 
leading terms of several adjoining columns belonging to the case 
z7y, namely, 


z—y=0 z—y=1 z—y=2 z—y=38 
Ayoasion”™™, 10481930", Frog8ioa¥!™, — Ay gu8iq1 0, 
Fyog81030!™, 10381020", 038,010", Gi 038,000'™, 
Frox8iqav™, Frogs! . Dg 8j090'%, di gatgg 01%, 


we have to examine now, not the differences, but the ratios of 
those terms. Take a column—the first. Here we have 


Frostioa™ — diog #108 . Arosa?" ica $102 ' 
Maina tidied “sat 1 Eiesiegelh ies aige 
and we should find similar expressions for the ratios in the other 
columns. It will thus appear that the addends by the use of 
which, setting out with the logarithms of the initial terms, we 
should form continuously the logarithms of the successive terms in 
each column, are 


(z—y=0), A log.dyy + A log. si, -+10g.(1 +1), A log. digg + A 10g. 89, + log.(1 +1), &e. 
(2—y=1), A log.diog + A log. sig + log.(1 +1), A log.dygg + A logs; + log.(1 +r), &. 
(a—y=2), A log.diy+ A log. 8,3 + log.(1 +1), A log.dyg + A log. 8, + log.(1 +1), &. 


_and soon. There is nothing formidable here. Additions of three — 
lines will suffice, since the constant, log. (1+7), can be combined 
once for all with the terms of one or other of the series A log.d, or 
Alog.s,. But I use this method only for verification. There is 
an easier method for the principal formation. 

' Examine the ratios in the several rows. From the first row 
we have— 
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from the second— 

Drostion!™ sion Fros%ioi¥™™ __ #101 , Froa%i00¥"™ __ $100. Bo 

Bro98i93™™ S103 Aioatioa™™™ — Bion ostin™ — sig *- 
and soon. Hence, taking the logarithms of these ratios, the addends 
for the continuous formation of the logarithms of the values occu- 
pying the several rows will be the terms of the series A log. sy. 

A like procedure to that employed above will show, that in the 
case 2 Zy the addends for the formation in columns are series of 
terms of the same form as those obtained for the case 77 y, the 
only difference being that the terms of the series Alog.d, and 
A log. s, are interchanged; and that for the formation in rows the 
addends are the terms of the series A log. d,. 

The following table contains the portions of the several auxiliary 
series here requisite, which come into operation in the examples to 
be presently given. 


Log. 8 A log. & | ¥ log. s Log. dz A log.de | V log. dz 


0:0000000 | 6020600 | 6148972 | 1:6989700 | 3010300 | 3138672 
6020600 | 3010300 | 3138672 | 0:0000000 | 0000000 | 0128372 
“9030900 | 1760912 | 1889285 | -0000000 | 0000000 | 0128373 

10791812 | 1249388 | 1377760 | :0000000 | 0000000 | 0128372 
2041200 | 0969100 | 1097472 | -0000000 | 0000000 | 0128372 
*8010300 | 0969100 | 1097472 | :0000000 | 1760913 | 1889285 
3979400 | 1072100 | 1200473 | -1760913 | 1249387 | 1377760 
*5051500 | 1076389 | 1204711 | °3010300 | 0969100 | 1097472 
6127839 | 1114920 | 1243292 | :3979400 | 1461280} 1589652 
7242759 | 1208221 |. 1336593 | -5440680 | 1549020 | 1677392 
8450980 | 1280299 |} 1408672 | °6989700 | 1461280} 1589653 
9731279 | 1374618 | 1502990 | °8450980 |} 1760913 | 1889285 

21105897 | 1446828 | 1575200 | 1°0211893 | 1549020 | 1677392 
2552725 | 1374245 | 1502617 | :1760913 | 0910804 | 1039176 
3926970 | 1165055 | 1293428 | -2671717 | 0228629 | 0357002 
5092025 | 1067476 | 1195848 | -2900346 | 1165056 | 1293428 
6159501 | 1066838 | 1195210 | 4065402 | 0986098 | 1114470 
7226339 | 0988796 | 1117168 | °5051500 | 0450784 | 0579156 
8215135 | 0880425 | 1008798 | -5502284 | 0408362 | 0536735 
9095560 | 0790030 | 0918402 | °5910646 | 0321847 | 0450219 


9885590 6232493 

The formation of this table is sufficiently obvious,* with the 
exception of the columns headed vy log.s, and ylog.d,. The 
values in these columns are the corresponding values in the 
immediately preceding columns respectively, increased by log. 
(1+r)=0128372. The succeeding figures of this constant loga- 
rithm being 247, or say 25, the requisite correction is made by 

* A log. sy and A log. dz must not be confounded with log. Asy and log. Ade. The 


difference of the logarithm of a number is by no means the same th the logarith 
the difference of that number. a ae 
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increasing the third and every fourth following term of the series 
in which this logarithm enters by a unit in the last place. But 
for the necessity for this correction, it would suffice to combine 
the constant logarithm with the terms of only one of the series 
A log. s,, Alog.d,. The corrections would in such case fall in 
the proper places in the values formed ‘for verification, only when 
the differences of age are of the form 4n. 
The initial and verification values are formed as follows :— 


Initial and Verification Values. 


z—y=0 y—2=0 y—2=138 


Log. 0 | 6520914] Logo | 6520914 
» dion | 6989700] , diy | 6989700 
m» S04 |0000000) ,, a | 2552725 


Log. ov | 6520914] Log.e!® | 6520914 
» 84 |0000000| 4, sos | 0000000 
dia |6989700| 4, dy’ | 1760913 


104.104 | 3510614} 91.104 8281827 
V log. #104 | 6148972] VW log. sing | 6148972 
AB 4, diog | 3010300! A ,, dg, | 0910804 


104.104 | 3510614 104.91 | 6063339 
Vv log. i094 3138672 Vv log. dyoq | 3138672 
A » 8103 | 6020600] A ,, 0 | 1374245 


103.103 | 2669886} 103.90 | 0576256 
V log. digs | 0128372! vy log. dics | 0128372 
A 4, sigs | 3010300] A ,, a9 | 1165055 


103.103 | 2669886|- 90.103 | 5341603 
V log. sos | 8138672 | vy log. sicg | 3138672 
A x dics | 0000000! A ,, dy | 0228629 


102.102 | 5808558} 102.89 | 1869683 
V log. dioz | 0128373 0128373 
4 » soa | 1760912 1067476 


5808558| 89.102 | 8708904 
1889285 1889285 
0000000 1165056 


102.102 


101.101 | 7697843} 101.88 


3065532} 101.101 | 7697843} 88.101 | 1763245 
V log. din | 0128372 0128372 1377760 1377760 
A, soi | 1249388 1066838 0000000 0986098 


9075603; 87.100 
1097472 1097472 
0000000 0450784 


100.100 | 9075603 4260742 
V log. dioo | 0128372 0128372 
A » 80 | 0969100 0988796 


100.100 


99.99 }|0173075 99.86 |5377910} 99.99 0173075| 86.99 5675359 


Verification of the above Values. 


7162775 | Log. v' | 7162775) Log. v'® | 7162775 
0000000| dy | 0000000] yt | 3010300 
3010300 tg =| 8215185} ,, dg | 0000000 


” 


5377910 0173075 


The initial values are, of course, the same in both compart- 
ments. I have, nevertheless, formed them separately for the sake 
of symmetry, and to show more distinctly how the addend series 
vary in passing from column to column. 

I now introduce an example of the actual formation :— 
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a7y 


2=99 


w2=104 


8510614 5808558 7697843 0178075 
6020600 1760912 1249388 0969100 
953121 7569470 8947231 1142175 
3010300 1249388 0969100 1072100 
2541514 8818858 9916331 
1760912 0969100 0969100 


SS | 
—— | | 


4302426 9787958 | 0885431 
1249388 0969100 1072100 
5551814 9659586 0757058 1957531 
0969100 0969100 1072100 1078389 
6520914 0628686 1829158 | 3033870 
0969100 1072100 1076339 1114920 
7490014 1700786 2905497 | 4148790 
1072100 1076339 1114920 1208221 
8562114 2777125 4020417 5357011 
1076339 1114920 1208221 1280299 
9638453 3892045 5228638 6637310 
1114920 1208221 1280299 1374618 
0753373 5100266 6508937 | 8011928 
1208221 1280299 1374618 1446828 
1961594 6380565 7883555 9458756 2254800 
1280299 1374618 1446828 1374245 1067476 
3241893 7755188 9330383 | 0883001 8322276 
1374618 1446828 1874245 1165055 1066838 
4616511 9202011 0704628 1998056 4389114 
1446828. | 1374245 1165055 1067476 0988796 
6063339 0576256 1869683 8065532 5377910 


aly 


y=102 
3510614 | 2669886 | 5808558 
0 
ssaela” |" 2669866 |” 5808558 
0 


————S|$s ———— | | 


eet 2669886 5808558 
0 


7697843 | 0836516 | 3183375 
1760918 | 1249387 | 0969100 
9458756 | 2085903 | 4162475 
1249387 | 0969100 | 1461280 
0708143 | 3055003 | 5613755 
0969100 | 1461280 | 1549020 
1677243 | 4516283 | 7162775 
1461280 | 1549020 | 1461280 


6520014 | 2669886 | 5808558 

0 0 | 1760913 

6520914 | 2609886 | 7569471 

oO | 1760913 | 1249387 
6520914 | 4430799 | eelse5a 
1760913 | 1249387 | 0969100 


8281827 3138523 6065303 8624055 
1249387 1549020 1461280 1760913 
9531214 4687543 7526583 0384968 
0969100 1461280 1760913 1549020 
0500314 6148823 9287496 1933988 
1461280 1760913 1549020 0910804 
1961594 7909736 0836516: 2844792 
1549020 1549020 0910804 0228629 
3510614 9458756 1747320 8073421 
1461280 0910804 0228629 

4971894 1 

1760913 1165068 


3141005 
0986098 


4127103 
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After what has been said, this example seems to require but 
little explanation. The arrangement of the values is precisely the 
same as in the preceding formation in numbers. In the first com- 
partment z is constant in each column, and in the second y is 
constant, while in both the differences of age are constant in the 
several rows. The values here formed are consequently the loga- 
rithms: of the values occupying corresponding positions in the 
preceding formation. In practice it will be proper to leave the 
alternate columns unoccupied, to receive the natural numbers, 
which it is unnecessary here to take out, since, as just mentioned, 
we already have them in the first formation. 

Refer to either portion of the present example—say the first. 
The addends in the several columns are the successive terms of the 
same series (A log. s,), commencing in each column with the 
term immediately following that with which’ a commencement was 
made in the preceding column. Each term 
consequently may be traced, from its occur- 
rence in the first column, in a diagonally 
ascending line, till it appears for the last time 
in the first row. It is comparatively easy 
then, when the addends have been properly 
inserted in the first column, to insert them 
throughout, since a single reference for each 
value will suffice for every occurrence of that 
value on the same opening of the paper made 
use of. But the labour of writing the addends 
may be spared by writing them once for all 
upon one or more perforated cards of the form 
here shown. 

The manner of using this card will be ob- 
vious from comparison of it with the first por- 
tion of the example just given. For the first 
column it will be placed with the first opening 
over the initial value in that column. Con- 
tinuous addition then will, it is apparent, pro- 
duce precisely the same values as already 
appear in the column in question. To form 
the second column, the card will be placed so 
that the initial value in that column shall ap- 
pear through the second opening, opposite 103, 
and continuous addition will, as before, produce 
the required values. To make this more clear, 


Z 
8 


104 
6020600 
103 


| 


3010300 
102 


d 


1760912 
101 


d 


1249888 
100 


[ 


0969100 
99 


| 


0969100 
98 


i 


1072100 
97 


| 


1076339 
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the card is here shown in three different positions, adapted to the 


formation of the leading terms of the first three columns. 


A log. 8, 


A log. 8, 


104 


Fl 
H 


6020600 


4 log. s, 
104 


| 


6020600 
103 
3010300 


108 | 2669886 102 | 5808558 


104 | 3510814] 


6020600 3010300 1760912 


103 | 9531214 102 | 5680186 101 | 7569470 


ll 


8010300 1760912 1249388 


102 | 2541514 101 | 7441098 100 | 8818858 


1760912 1249388 0969100 


i 


100 |8690486 99 | 9787958 


over] 


101 | 4802426 


ll 


1249388 0969100 0969100 


100 | 5551814 99 | 9659586 98 | 0757058 


H 
; 
u 


0969100 0969100 1072100 


H 
H 


99 | 6520914 98 | 0628686 97 | 1829158 


H 


0969100 1072100 1076839 


98 


fl 


1072100 


97 


| 


1076839 


In a previous part of this paper I intimated my preference for 
the first of the two methods of-construction that have now been 
described. The reason of this preference may be now briefly 
stated. It is simply this—that when the method in question is 
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employed we have the benefit of a continuous process, and conse- 
quently the power of thorough verification, up to a later stage than 
when the logarithmic method is made use of. By the first method 
we form continuously the actual values of the functions, of which, 
by the other method, we form only the. logarithms; and as the | 
operation of taking out the numbers corresponding to these loga- 
rithms is one to which an infallible check cannot be applied, it 
seems to follow that we have the greatest security against error by 
employing the method of construction in numbers. It is true that 
this method is attended with a Jittle more labour than the other; ° 
but, were the additional labour very much more than it is, I should 
consider it amply compensated by the advantage in regard to 
security against error which, as we have just seen, this method 
possesses. 

Another distinction between the two methods deserves to be 
mentioned. When the logarithmic method is employed we can 
obtain no more than seven figures in the several results. Seven 
figures may or may not be sufficient. On this point different com- 
puters will entertain different views. Those who desire a greater 
number, however, or to ensure greater accuracy with the same 
number, can have their desire gratified to the fullest extent by 
employing the method of construction in numbers. The number 
of figures that may be obtained true by this method is, for all 
practicable purposes, unlimited. - 

And now, before I close, I would direct attention to a mecha- 
nica] aid, the use of which imparts an almost magical facility to 
the most complex and extensive computations, and in the absence 
of which even the best devised methods of applying formule at all 
complex, or requiring the employment of many figures, ,become 
exceedingly perplexing and irksome. I refer to the employment 
of paper, ruled in squares, each square being adapted to receive a 
single figure. By this means not only does each figure necessarily 
fall in its proper place, and so facilitate subsequent proceedings, 
but values that occur periodically, and have to be worked up to, as 
it were, in the course of continuous or other operations, can be 
inserted in their places in the outset, so as to avoid all necessity 
for interruption in the work. But one must try this paper to be 
able fully to appreciate its great advantages, and the facilities it 
affords. I believe I am warranted in saying, that by the employ- 
ment of it in such operations as have been described in the present 
paper, the labour that would otherwise be necessary will be found 
to be reduced one half, while accuracy will be most materially 

VOL. v. K 
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promoted. The paper may be obtained by order of any stationer. 
That which I use (foolscap) has about 70 horizontal lines and 46 
vertical lines on a page. 

I am quite aware that this paper is known to and used by a 

good many actuaries, as well as in astronomical computations; bat 
I have recently had occasion to become acquainted with so many 
instances in which it is not known, that I believe I shall be doing 
good service in thus prominently directing attention to its advan- 
tages. 
‘ I have now finished. I am quite prepared to learn that the 
practised computer, whatever opinion he may entertain of the 
methods I have endeavoured to develope, will think that I have 
been unnecessarily minute in my details as to their application. 
I admit it. For him I have gone into unnecessary detail. But I 
have had chiefly in view the younger members of the Institute, 
whom I would fain stimulate to enter upon the exercise of the 
construction of tables, and I have been anxious to remove every- 
thing that might prove an obstruction in their way. If two, three, 
or four of our younger members would unite for the construction’ 
of a complete set of tables of the kind now described, the labour 
would be comparatively light ; and, besides the benefit they would 
thus confer on the Profession generally, I feel very sure that, at the 
conclusion of their task, they would be ready to acknowledge that 
the exercise had been the most beneficial to themselves of any they - 
ever entered upon. They would find they had acquired such an 
intimate acquaintance with the structure and properties of the 
tables, that they could apply them to practical purposes with a 
facility and confidence which without this preparation long expe- 
rience only could have imparted. I should be glad to afford, to 
any of our friends disposed to act on this recommendation, all the 
assistance in my power in the way of information or suggestion. 

In conclusion, I think it necessary to mention that the methods 
developed in the foregoing paper are identical in principle with 
methods I have elsewhere described for like purposes. 
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On the Laws of Mortality and Sickness of the Labouring Classes of 
England. By THomas Rows Epmonps, Esq., Actuary to the 
Legal and General Life Assurance Society. 


THE mortality, according to age, of the general population of 
England in all localities, was first satisfactorily determined for the 


period of seven years, ending with the year 1844. The observa- | 


tions and results were published by the Registrar-General in the 
year 1849; and in the following year I was ‘allowed the opportunity 
of exhibiting in The Lancet (vol. i. 1850, pp. 297-330) the prin- 
cipal results in new combinations, with my conclusions therefrom. 
The knowledge thus obtained of the mortality of the general popu- 
lation (with distinction of town from country districts) is valuable 
for testing the correctness of independent observations made on the 
mortality of classes of the labouring population, such as are con- 
tained in “ Friendly Societies,” whose mortality and sickness it is 
now proposed to discuss. 

Within the last few years, a very great addition has been made 
to the previously existing small stock of observations on the mor- 
tality and sickness experienced by members of Friendly Societies. 
In The Lancet of April, 1839 (vol. i., p. 185), was published an 
observation made by me on the members of a metropolitan Benefit 
Society, in which observation was comprehended the deaths and 
sickness, distributed according to age over 30,000 years of life. 
At that time there existed only two similar observations—one of 
these was contained in the report of the Highland Society, and 
embraced 85,000 years of life; the other was made by Mr. Ansell, 
and embraced 25,000 years of life. Since the time mentioned, we 
have had large additions made to this department of knowledge, 
from three sources, to the extent of two and a half millions of years 
of life observed. The first of these additions is due to Mr. Neison, 
and embraces more than one million years of life, observed during 
the five years ending with 1840. The next addition proceeded 
from a very large Friendly Society, called the “ Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows,” and embraced about 600,000 years of life, 


observed during the three years ending with 1848—this observa- . 


tion having been made by the corresponding secretary of that 
Society, Mr. Ratcliffe. The third and last addition to this depart- 
ment of knowledge has been made by authority of the British 
Government, the results having been published within the last half 
year. Mr. Finlaison, jun., has been employed ta make this obser- 


vation, which extends over the five years ending with 1850, and 
K 2 


= 
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‘embraces about 800,000 years of life. This last observation, like 
that of Mr. Neison, is founded on official returns, which all regis- 
tered Friendly Societies are required by Act of Parliament to make 
once every five years. 

The three observations on Friendly Societies, made respectively 
by Mr. Neison, Mr. Ratcliffe, and Mr. Finlaison, jun., yield each 
its specific law of mortality and sickness. The three laws of mor- 
tality obtained are in accordance with the general law, which in all 
other observations regulates, in adult life, the increase of mortality 
according to age. The general law is this—that the rate of mor- 
tality increases, from puberty to the age of about 58 years, at the 
rate of 3 per cent. (02991) for every advance of one year in age; 
and after that age, increases at the rate of 8 per cent. (07969) for 
each year of age until the end of life. There exist innumerable 
specific laws of mortality, appropriate to particular masses of popu- 
lation ; but all these specific laws differ from each other only in two 
characteristic points—one characteristic being the particular age at 
which the period of “florescence” terminates and the period of 
“senescence” begins, and the other being the absolute mortality 
at any specified age. 

Previously to the publication of the three observations now 
under consideration, there existed grounds for believing that, in 
adult life, the increase according to age in the amount or duration 
of sickness suffered in each year of life was regulated by the same 
two numbers which regulate the increase of mortality in the periods 
of “florescence” and “senescence” respectively. In the year 
1832, I published sickness tables, founded upon such unity of 
law. The present three observations confirm the view then acted 
upon, and may be said to establish the fact of identity between the 
constants of mortality and the constants of sickness. There is, 
however, a remarkable discrepancy between the three observations 
as to the particular age at which the period of florescence js divided 
fram the period of senescence. In the three observations on mor- 
tality, and the three observations on sickness, the limiting age is 
either at 58 years or at 46 years. According to Mr. Finlaison’s 
observation, the limit dividing the two periods is‘at the age of 
53 years, both for mortality and sickness; according to Mr. 
‘Ratcliffe’s observation, the line of separation, is at the age of 46 
years, both for mortality and sickness; but according to Mr. 
Neison’s observation, the limits of division for mortality and sick- 
ness are different, that for mortality being at 53 years, and that 
for sickness being at 46 years of'age. This difference of seven 
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years in the position of the limit dividing the period of florescence 
from that of senescence, occasions a difference of 40 per cent. in 
the relative mortality or relative sickness at ages above 53 years 
compared with ages below 46 years. For example: assuming (as 
is not far from the truth) the mortality and sickness stated by all 
three observers to be equal at ages below 46 years, it will ensue, 
from the difference in the position of the limits just mentioned, 
that at any specified age above 53 years the mortality observed 
by Mr. Ratcliffe is 40 per cent. greater than the mortality observed 
by Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison, and that the sickness observed 
by Mr. Ratcliffe is equal to that observed by Mr. Neison, but 40 
per cent. grebter than the sickness observed by Mr. Finlaison. 

The discrepancies just mentioned are of such magnitude as to 
detract considerably from the value of the results of all three 
observations at any age exceeding 53 years. In order to extract a 
useful result from the apparently contradictory observations, it is 
necessary to devise some principle of reconciliation which will 
explain the inconsistencies. Such a principle- is found in the 
assumption, that one particular class of facts has been treated in 
three different ways by the three observers, whether designedly or 
not. The class referred to is that of members retired on the 
superannuation or sick pension list. It appears highly probable 
that Mr. Ratcliffe, in his observation, has treated all on this list as 
sick, and added their deaths to the general amount of deaths. On 
the other hand, it appears highly probable that Mr. Finlaison has 
treated nearly the whole of this class as pensioners in good health, 
and removed them from observation, whether as regards sickness 
or mortality.* To reconcile the third observation with the two 
just mentioned, it is necessary to assume that Mr. Neison has 
designedly reckoned all superannuation-time as sick-time ; and that 
he has unavoidably omitted the deaths of the same class of mem- 
bers, because they were omitted in the returns from Friendly 
Societies submitted to him. . ; 

It may be useful here to remark, that Friendly Societies in 
general make.these returns very reluctantly, and are careless as to 
their correctness or completeness. A very large proportion of the 
total returns from these Societies has been rejected by Mr. Neison 
and Mr. Finlaison as unavailable, through obvious defects arising 
from negligence, wilful or otherwise. As regards the adopted 
residue of the returns containing no obvious defects, the results 
which they indicate cannot be entitled to much confidence, unless 


* The interpretation here suggested of “ sickness ” has been confirmed by, Mr. Finlai- 
son, in the second part of his official report, since published. 
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they are consistent with one another, and corroborated by other 
observations founded upon facts better attested. ‘It is fortunate 
for the public that there exists such an extensive and well authen- 
ticated observation as that of Mr. Ratcliffe, with which can be 
compared the observations of Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison. From 
his position in connection with the “ Manchester Unity,” we have, 
in Mr. Ratcliffe, responsibility for facts as well as conclusions; 
whilst Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison are responsible for arithme- 
tical conclusions only, founded upon alleged facts, whose correctness 
they had no power of testing. 

There is another way of treating the discrepancies mentioned, 
which is, to assume that the statements of all three observers are of 
equal weight, and that the true statement is the mean of all three 
statements. This plan of proceeding is found highly successful, 
as will be seen on inspection of Table III. (p. 145). It will there 
be perceived that the results of the combined observations can be 
closely represented by assuming the age of 48 years to be the point 
of separation of the period of “florescence” from that of “senes- 
cence,” for mortality as well as for sickness. Out of twenty-four 
points of comparison of sickness and mortality, at decennial inter- 
vals of age, there will be seen twenty-three points of agreement; 
whilst the only point of divergence (which is, in “city” mortality, 
between the ages of 55 and 65 years) is a specialty hereafter ex- 
plained, in which all three observations agree in departing from the 
theoretical numbers. 

In the “ Manchester Unity,” at ages above 58 years, the morta- 
lity (shown in Table I., p. 143) is 15 per cent. greater than the mor- 
tality of the total male population of England. This higher relative 
mortality is such as might have been anticipated from this Society, 
containing less than the average proportion of members resident in 
rural districts, and more than the average proportion of members 
resident in town and city districts. According, however, to the 
observations of Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison, at ages above 53 
years the mortality in Friendly Societies (containing the due propor- 
tion of rural, town, and city members) is 20 per cent. less than the 
mortality of the total male population of England. This is an un- 
expected result, which is open to doubt, more especially from the 
fact that there is a discrepancy in the statements of sickness at the 
same ages respectively made by Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison, which 
discrepancy, when converted into its proportional amount of deaths, . 
would be just sufficient to make up the suspected deficiency of 20 
per cent. The sickness suffered at ages exceeding 53 years is 40 
per cent. greater, according to Mr. Neison, than it was according to 
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Mr Finlaison. The alleged mortality being equal in the two cases,. 
it would follow that the sickness of a population can be greatly 
increased without the deaths being simultaneously increased—a 
conclusion opposed to all experience. It is nearly certain that the 
extra 40 per cent. of sickness observed by Mr. Neison represents 
the life-time of all superannuated members, which life-time is alto- 
gether excluded from his observation by Mr. Finlaison. If one 
half of all superannuation-time be true sickness, Mr. Neison’s ob- 
servation, as compared with Mr. Finlaison’s, will contain an extra 
20 per cent. of true sickness, without any extra per centage of deaths. 
If, however, an addition to the deaths (for omissions in the returns) 
be made, proportionate to the extra per centage of the true sickness 
observed by Mr. Neison, the resulting mortalities of all three obser- 
vations will be in harmony with each other, and conformable to 
expectation. 

It is also to be remarked, that if the mortality of members of 
Friendly Societies is influenced by “ selection,” as is probably the 
fact, there will be additional reason for doubting the truth of the 
statement in question; for the statement of Mr. Neison and Mr. 
Finlaison is, that in Friendly Societies the mortality in the period - 
of florescence, as well as in the period of senescence, is 20 per cent. 
less than that of the total male population of England of the same 
age. The former part of this statement is probably true; but the 
latter part is inconsistent with the former part, and the known 
ordinary effects of selection of good lives from the general mass. 
In Friendly Societies the great majority of members are admitted 
below the age of 35 years; so that the effect of selection, being 
limited to about 15 years from admission, does not extend to the 
period of age exceeding 53 years. Assuming the reduction of 20 
per cent. in the mortality during the period of florescence to be 
caused by “selection,” there ought to be no difference, in the 
period of senescence, between the mortality of members of Friendly 
Societies and the mortality%of the classes from which the members 
have been selected. It may be useful here to remark, that a rc- 
duction through selection of 20 per cent. in the mortality for the 
period of florescence is equivalent in appearance to a retrogression of 
four yéars in the limit at which the period of senescence commences. 
If, as is the fact, this limit in the total male population of England 
is at the age of 53 years, the corresponding position of this limit in 
Friendly Societies affected by selection in the degree mentioned — 
would be at the age of 49 years. 

In the three several observations the members are distributed 
into three classes, according to their residence in “rural,” “town,” 
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or “city” districts; and the rates of mortality and sickness at 
different ages are separately stated for each class. The general 
result of all the observations is, that the mortality of the town is 
25 per cent. greater than the mortality of the rural districts; and 
the mortality of the city 25 per cent. greater than that of the town 
districts. In Mr. Ratcliffe’s observation, the mortality of the 
aggregate population is greater that the mortality of his town 
population ; but in Mr. Neison’s and Mr. Finlaison’s observations, 
the mortality of the aggregate is considerably less than that of their 
town population. These variations are accidental, and arise from 
the absence of any settled principle regulating the distribution of 
the members into the three classes. Mr. Ratcliffe has distributed 
his numbers equally amongst the three classes of rural, town, and 
city residents, and has formed his rural class from residents of town- 
ships or parishes whose total population is less than 5,000 of all 
ages and both sexes. Mr. Neison (who has been followed by Mr. 
Finlaison) has distributed his numbers so that the rural, town, and 
city residents are in the proportions (nearly) of 4, 2, and 1, respec- 
tively; and Mr. Finlaison (with Mr. Neison probably) has formed 
his rural class from residents in townships or parishes whose total 
population is less than 3,000. Instead of these classifications, with- 
out any apparent principle, it appears to me that the preferable course 
would have been to comprehend in the “town”? class about one half 
of the total numbers, and so to have adjusted the limits of magnitude 
of the places designated as “towns” as to render the mortality of 
the class resident in towns coincident in amount with the mortality 
of the aggregate population observed. Having thus fixed the inter- 
mediate “town class,” the two extremes of rural and city classes 
would be simultaneously fixed. I acted upon the opinion now ex- 
pressed, in forming a system of theoretical life tables, which I 
published twenty-two years ago. I divided the population into 
three classes, and gave to the three degrees of mortality the desig- 
nations “village,” “mean,” and “city.”* The names of the two ex- 
treme classes were indicative of extreme rarity or extreme density 
of population ; the intermediate term was used to indicate either a 
population of mean density, or the aggregate population indepen- 
dent of density. 
Both Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison have, in their observations, — 
made an important subdivision of the residents of rural districts 
into two classes, whose mortalities differ from one another in as 
great a degree as the mortality of town districts differs from that 
of rural districts in general. One of these two subdivisions is a 
class consisting chiefly of agricultural labourers; the other sub- 
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division is a class consisting of the residue of all residents in rural 
districts. According to both observations, the mortality of agri- 
cultural labourers is less than the mortality of the residue of the 
rural class in the proportion of 4 to 5, which is the relation of rural 
to town and of town to city mortality. Attempts have been made. 
to subdivide the “town” and the “city” members of Friendly 
Societies into classes suffering similarly well marked different 
degrees of mortality; but, apparently, hitherto without success. 
This failure of the investigation so far as regards town and city 
‘districts, affords however no ground for doubting, what is evi- 
dently the fact, that the range of mortality between classes occu- 
pying the extremes of good health and bad health is much greater 
in city than it is in rural districts. : 

The mortality experienced by members of Friendly Societies 
resident in “city” districts, according to the observations of Messrs. 
Neison, Finlaison, and Ratcliffe, approaches nearly to the mortality 
of the male population of large towns of England of the healthiest 
class, such as York, Sunderland, Plymouth, Brighton, &. (See 
Table II., p. 144; and the Lancet,-vol. i. 1850, p. 380.) The 
result has been obtained by combining together the members 
of Friendly Societies resident in large towns of the first, second, 
and third degrees of health. Liverpool and Manchester represent 
large towns or cities of the third or lowest degree of health in 
England—the mortality of these large towns being 50 per cent. 
greater at most ages than that of the healthiest class of large towns 
just mentioned; and 100 per cent. greater than the mortality of 
the four healthiest Registrar’s divisions, which comprehend one 
third part of the total population of England. It may also be seen, 
on comparing together the first and last columns of Table II., that 
the least mortality observed between the ages of 35 and 65 years 
is one third part only of the greatest mortality observed in England 
at the same interval of age—the least mortality being that of agri- 
cultural labourers, observed ‘by Mr. Neison. The true range of 
mortality is, however, considerably greater than the observed range 
of 1 to 3; for it is nearly certain that, in all towns of great mag- 
nitude, there exist two large classes, occupying the extremes of good 
and bad health, one of which suffers a mortality one third less, and 
the other a mortality one third greater, than the average mortality 
of the whole population of the town; whence we are justified in 
concluding that, in the least healthy class of large towns of Eng- 
land, there exists a considerable portion of the population suffering 

’ a mortality four times as great as that which has been observed to 
exist in a class formed by selection from agricultural labourers, 
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All three observers, in their statements of “city” mortality at 
ages above 55 years, agree in presenting a similar anomaly. Accord- 
ing to all three statements, city mortality is considerably greater 
than town mortality at all ages under 65 years, whilst at ages above 
55 years the relation is reversed, though in a less degree. On in- 
spection, however, of the three last columns of Table II., exhibiting 
the rates of mortality according to age of three classes of the largest 
towns of England, arranged according to their degrees of healthi- 
ness, there will be found no such anomalous appearance. It will 
there be seen, that at ages above 55 years the unhealthineas of 
either class of towns is as strongly indicated by increased mortality, 
as it is at ages below 55 years. There is thus no countenance 
afforded to the paradox presented by Messrs. Neison, Finlaison, and 
Ratcliffe—that as the unhealthiness of large towns increased, the 
mortality of the population at ages above 55 years proportionally 
diminished. 

The anomalous appearance in question is probably attributable 
to the mixing together in one observation of classes resident in 
cities, whose mortalities are widely different. All three observers 
have formed their “city” class out of residents in large towns whose 
mortalities, for their total populations, differed from one another as 
much as 50 per cent., as already stated. In the case of such com- 
bination of two classes differing greatly in mortality, the result 
exhibited at the early ages will be the mean of the rates of mortality 
for the healthy and the unhealthy parts of the population. At the 
higher ages, however, the-rate of mortality belonging to the healthier 
portion of the population will alone appear, by reason of the pre- 
vious extinction by death of the portion subject to the higher of the 
two rates of mortality. The error arising from defective classifica- 
tion is much greater in city than it is in town or rural populations; 
but it can never be altogether avoided. In deducing the mortality 
of the total population of England, a defect of the nature alluded 
to must exist through the difficulty of forming classes of people 
whose mortalities are nearly on an equality. The mortality of a 
combination of correctly constituted classes will never increase 
according to age so rapidly as the mortality of the classes observed 
separately would increase. In the total male population of England, 
the line which apparently divjdes the period of florescence from that 
of senescence is at the age of 53 years. It is not improbable that 
" the true line of division for the separate classes is at 51 years of 
age, the difference of two years being the effect of the combination 
of various classes whose amalgamation is necessarily imperfect. _ 

It has already been stated that sickness, in duration for each 
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year of life, increases with the age, according to the same law which 
regulates the increasing proportion of deaths to the number living 
at successive ages. From-the unity of law between sickness and 
death in relation to life, it necessarily follows that the sickness 
endured at any age bears a constant proportion to the deaths at 
any specified age. This proportion is commonly found to be, that 
of two years of sickness to one death. Occasionally this proportion 
is as low as one year and three quarters, and as high as two years 
and a half, of sickness to each death. In addition to the law deter- 
mining the duration of sickness at each age, there is another law, 
which connects together the number of attacks or cases of sickness 
with the number of deaths, and consequently with the number of 
living, and with the duration of sickness at each year of age. The 
law which regulates the attacks of sickness was first communicated 
to the public in The Lancet of the year 1836 (vol. i., p. 855), in 
an article wherein I showed, from recent observations, that the 
fatality of cases or attacks of sickness increased with the age accor- 
ding to the law which regulates the increase of mortality and the 
increase of duration of sickness for each year of life. I then stated 
it to be an inevitable consequence of the identity of the numbers 
regulating the proportion of attacks of sickness to deaths, of dura- 
tion of sickness to life, and of deaths to life at each age, that the 
number of annual attacks of sickness for a given number living 
was the same at all ages, and that the duration of each attack of 
sickness increased with the age in the same degree as the mortality 
inereased. 

The most interesting and remarkable of the above laws of sick- 
ness is that which makes the proportion of annual attacks of sick- 
ness to the number living constant at all ages. Notwithstanding 
its extreme simplicity, the existence of such a law does not appear 
to have been suspected previous to its announcement; nor did 
there exist, at that time, any facts which could be appealed to as 
supplying direct evidence of its existence. The public were subse- 
quently indebted to Dr. Farr for adducing facts directly proving the 
constancy of the proportion of the numbers attacked by sickness 
to the number living at various ages of adult life. In the returns 
from Friendly Societies published by Mr. Neison and Mr. Finlaison, 
a great multitude of facts have been collected in further corrobora- 
tion of the proportion of attacks of sickness being constant, and 
independent of age—at least in the period of florescence. According 
to Mr. Neison, the constant proportion of living persons attacked 
by sickness, in any year between 20 and 50 years of age, is 22 per 
cent. According to Mr. Finlaison, the constant proportion is 24 
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per cent. in each year. In both observations there is a depression 
of about 2 per cent. in the attacks near the age of 38 years, which 
is the age af which the greatest number of admissions of new mem- 
bers occurs; and which consequently is the age at which “selection ” 
might be expected to have the greatest disturbing effect, whether 
on sickness or on mortality. , 
In the period of senescence, or at ages exceeding 50 years, the 
facts bearing on the laws of sickness (whether of attacks or of dura- 
tion) are everywhere imperfectly recorded, on account of the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing cases of sickness from cases of debility from 
old age. Judging from all observations hitherto made, there 
appears to be no ground for doubting that the law of attacks, like 
the law of duration, of sickness, is continuous throughout the two 
periods of “ florescence” and “senescence,” or from the earliest to 
the most advanced age of adult life. The returns of Mr. Neison 
are not available for the purpose of determining whether the pro- 
portion of attacks of sickness is constant at advanced ages, as well 
as at ages under 50 years, because no attempt has been made to 
distinguish therein sickness from old age; but the returns of 
Mr. Finlaison, which professedly represent pure sickness, free from 
cases of debility from old age, are sufficient for the present purpose. 
There is, however, a preliminary correction to be made in the num- 
bers which Mr. Finlaison takes to represent attacks of sickness, 
which correction is of small amount at ages below 50 years, but is 
of great magnitude at very advanced ages. Mr. Finlaison assumes 
the number of persons who have been on the sick list in the course 
of the year to represent the number of new attacks of sickness in 
the year. This assumption is obviously incorrect, for in such list 
is included the cases of sickness remaining at the end of the pre- 
vious year, and transferred to the new year. The number of such 
tranaferred old cases of sickness is represented by the proportion of 
living constantly sick at the particular year of age, which is the 
correction to be applied in diminution of Mr. Finlaison’s alleged 
numbers of attacks. For example: according to Mr. Finlaison’s 
tables, and taking decennial intervals of age, the proportions con- 
stantly sick at the ages 50 and 80 years, respectively, are 3} and 
26 per cent. Also, according to the same tables, the annual pro- 
portion of persons on the sick list is 26} per cent. at the age of 50 
years, and 56 per cent. at the age of 80 years. If we subtract. 
from the latter numbers the corrections previously given, we obtain 
the numbers 23 and 30 per cent. as the corrected per centage of 
new annual attacks at the respective ages of 50 years and 80 years, 
These two numbers approach sufficiently near to each other to 
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warrant the presumption that a defect in the observation is the 
cause of the failure to obtain an exact coincidence. The apparent 
excess of attacks at the age of 80 years is in all probability owing 
to the complication of debility from ld age with cases of sickness. 
Seven out of thirty cases of sickness would not have had the visible 
effect of producing incapacity for labour, if the man of 80 had not 
been subject to a debility from which the man aged 50 was com- 
paratively free. 

On inspection of Table III., it will be seen that at the mean 
age of 40 years the rate of sickness obtained by combining all three 
observations is 1°17 weeks to one year (or 52 weeks) of life, which 
is the same thing as 2°24 years of sickness to 100 years of life, or 
2°24 per cent. of the living constantly sick. From the same table 
it will be seen that the mean number of deaths at the same age, 
according to the same combined observations, was 1-02 in one year 
out of every 100 people living. There was consequently 2°24 years 
of sickness to 102 deaths, or 2:20 years of sickness to one death. 
This relation of sickness to death remains constant when other ages 
are compared in the assumed observation representing the mean of 
all three observations. . 

The relation of sickness to death, which is constant for different 
ages in the same observation, is subject to variation in different 
observations. For example: im rural districts, the proportion of 
‘sickness to one death, at every age, is found to be 2°52 years, when 
the average of all three observers is taken; whilst in town and 
‘city districts, the averages similarly obtained are 2°29 and 1:92 
years of sickness to one death. This result, from combining the 
three observations on each of the three districts, is not, however, in 
accord with the separate observations, for Mr. Finlaison states the 
disproportion between rural and city sickness to one death to be 
much greater than the disproportion stated by the other two 
observers. ; 

The present three observations, when closely investigated, do 
not however either of them make good the proposition, that the 
quantity of true sickness to one death is less in cities than it is in 
rural districts. Mr. Finlaison, in showing the effect of “ heavy” 
labour in increasing the apparent sickness, has supplied a cause 
sufficient to account for the apparent excess of rural sickness over 
town and city sickness. The apparent sickness, according to Mr. 
Finlaison, depends in a great measure on the occupation or labour 
of members being “heavy” or “light.” He has shown, that at 
any given age, whether in rural or city districts, whether the mor- 
tality is high or low, the apparent sickness is 20 per cent. greater 
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for heavy than it is for light labour. In the two cases, the real 
amount of sickness is probably the same; but the incapacity for 
labour, or apparent sickness, is 20 per cent. greater in the case of 
heavy labour. This excess probably arises from minor degrees of 
sickness, which are sufficient to incapacitate for heavy, but not for 
light, labour. The proportion of “heavy” labour is much greater 
in rural than in city districts. We have thus a reason for expectings 
more apparent sickness in the former than in the latter districts. 
The cause now mentioned, when taken in combination with the 
opposite methods of treating superannuation, is also sufficient to 
account for the disproportion of rural to city sickness being greater 
according to Mr. Finlaison than it is according to the other two 
observers; for a considerable proportion (one fourth part) of the 
sickness exhibited in the tables of Mr. Neison and Mr. Ratcliffe 
consists of the life-time of superannuated members, who do not 
engage in labour, whether heavy or light. On the other hand, 
Mr. Finlaison, in his tables, takes no account of superannuation, 
except to exclude it from any connection with'sickness. It thus 
happens that all Mr. Finlaison’s recorded sickness is affected by the 
distinction of heavy and light labour, whilst three fourths only of 
the sickness recorded by Mr. Neison and Mr. Rateliffe is so affected. 
The laws of mortality, of sickness, and of health, may be said 
to be the three chief regulators of human life. It has been already 
shown, that there exists such a parallelism between the two laws of 
mortality and sickness (in duration), that when the mortality at any 
age is known, thesickness at the same age is also known, by means of 
the existing constant relation of sickness to death at all ages (about 
two years of sickness to one death). It remains to be seen that 
the degrees of health at different ages also bear a simple and con- 
stant relation to the mortality. It is first to be noticed, that health- 
time, being that portion of a man’s life-time which is not sick-time, 
will of course decrease with the age as sick-time increases; so that, 
at very advanced ages, sick-time and health-time will form nearly 
equal portions of a man’s life-time. At the early ages, however, of 
adult life, the proportions of health-time to life-time decrease se 
slowly, that, for the purpose of estimating the amount of health 
enjoyed at any age between 20 and 50 years, the element of time 
may with propriety be neglected, and the degree or intensity of 
health be alone regarded. On reflection it will be easily perceived 
‘that the degree of health possessed at any age is identical or syno- 
nymous with the vital force possessed at that age. The mortality 
is the inverse measure of the vital force, and is consequently the 
inverse measure also of the intensity of health. 
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For the purpose of illustrating the combined effects of: the laws 
ef mortality, sickness, and health, let any two ages in the period of 
“ florescence,”’ differing from each other by the interval of 24 years, 
itself. For example: if the mortality, sickness, or health, be nume- 
rically expressed for the age 20 years, we have only to multiply 
be taken, this being the interval in which the mortality doubles 
such mortality or such sickness by 2, in order to obtain the numbers 
expressing the mortality and sickness respectively as existing at the 
age 44 years. Similarly, the intensity of health at the age 44 years 
is obtained by dividing by 2 the number expressing intensity of 
health enjoyed at the age of 20 years, If, instead of comparing 
people of different ages in the same class of population, we compare 
people of the same age in different classes of population, whereof 
the mortalities differ in the proportion of 1 to 2, we obtain the 
same results as those just stated; if the mortality is increased 100 
per cent., the sickness will be simultaneously increased 100 per 
cent., and the intensity of health reduced 50 per cent. Sickness 
and death are unquestionable evils, which increase as the force of 
life or health decreases; additions to intensity of life or health 
are unquestionable benefits, because they have the effect of dimin- 
ishing unquestionable evils. Independently of these unquestionably 
beneficial effects, there is ground for assuming that life or health is 
intrinsically a benefit: whence it would follow, that additions to 
intensity of life, or robustness of health, must also be benefits. If 
the intensity of life or health be doubled, there is nothing to-oppose 
the conclusion that the intrinsic benefit, pleasure, or happiness, is 
also doubled. 

All three observers have devoted much of their attention to 
investigations of the mortality of members of Friendly Societies, 
classed according to occupation, with a view to discover the effect 
of any particular branch of labour or occupation in prolonging 
or shortening the duration of life. So far as regards the great 
majority of branches of labour examined, the comparative results 
elicited by the three observers are unsatisfactory, since they fail to 
exhibit any principle of classification applicable to trades in general. 
In one important respect, however, the three observers are nearly 
agreed, viz., as to the two classes which occupy the extremes of the 
scale of vitality. The highest rank is occupied by agricultural 
labourers; the lowest rank is occupied by those in the occupation 
of clerks. The highest degree of vitality belongs to the class whose 
corporeal powers are most exercised; the lowest degree of vitality 
belongs to the class whose corporeal powers are least exercised. 
According to the observations of both Mr. Neison and Mr. Rat- 
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cliffe, the vitality of clerks is lower than that of painters, potters, 
and miners; that is to say, an occupation involving no corporeal 
labour is apparently more detrimental to life than occupations in- 
volving corporeal labour in a poisoned atmosphere. 

According to the observation of Mr. Finlaison, “heavy” labour 
in rural districts is attended by increased vitality, whilst in town 
and city districts heavy labour has no similar advantage over light 
labour. This opposition of results is open to question on the 
ground of imperfect classification of the trades taken as the con- 
stituents of heavy labour and light labour respectively. A large 
proportion of the trades carried on in towns and cities has been 
classed by Mr. Finlaison as heavy labour, although confined to the 
hands and arms, and involving little exercise of the chief or lower 
limbs of the body. Such labour cannot, with reason, be considered 
as the counterpart of the unmistakably “ heavy” labour of the agri- 
culturist. It is highly probable that, if the distinction between 
heavy labour and light labour were as well marked in towns and 
cities as it is in rural districts, a similar advantage would be shown 
to exist in all three cases in favour of the vitality of the classes 
whose labour is “ heavy.” 

The amount of bodily labour undergone, or muscular force 
exerted, by any particular class of labourers, appears to afford a 
‘correct index of the vitality of that class) This principle, which 
has been shown to be applicable to the opposite extremes (agri- 
culturists and clerks) in the scale of vitality, would probably be 
found applicable to the intermediate classes, if they could be ar- 
ranged in well marked grades of labour undergone. This principle, 
when applied to the aggregate of trades collected in rural, town, 
-and city districts respectively, will serve to explain why the vitality 
of rural is greater than that of town populations, and that of town 
greater than the vitality of city populations; for it cannot be 
doubted that the average amount of labour undergone by each man 
is greater in rural than in town, and in town greater than in city, 
districts. The disparity in the vitalities of the rural, town, and city 
-populations would be greater than that observed if the native resi 
dents alone of rural, town, and city districts had been compared ; 
for there is a great interchange of population by migration between 
rural and town districts, and between rural and city districts, whilst 
at the same time the balance of gain by migration is always against 
rural districts, and in favour of town and city districts. This trans- 
fusion of the rural element unduly elevates the vitality belonging 
-to the native populations of towns and cities, at the expense of the 
vitality belonging to natives of rural districts. If such recruiting 
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from rural districts were stopped, the population of a large city, in 
however healthy a locality, would, in no long period of time, be- 
come unable to maintain its members by propagation.* 

When classes of people engaged in different occupations are 
compared, there appears to be no reason for doubting that the 
vitality of each class is proportional to the amount of labour per- 
formed by that class. It is only when single individuals of the 
same or different classes are compared that the principle is found 
to be inapplicable. The vitality of an average agricultural labourer 
is greatly superior to that of an average clerk; but there are many 
clerks who possess a greater degree of vitality than that of an 
average agricultural labourer. An agricultural labourer commonly 
exercises his power of labour to its full extent ; whilst many a clerk, 
possessing a great power of labour, does not exercise that power. 
In the former case, labour undergone and capacity for labour are 
almost exact measures of one another; but in the latter case, ‘the 
labour of an individual is no index of his capacity for labour. 
Amongst individuals engaged in the same occupation, it may be 
said, with great appearance of truth, that the vital force of each is 
proportional to his capacity for labour, Having arrived at this 
principle, governing the vitality of the members of any one trade, 
there appears to be no obstacle to the extension of the principle to 
individuals of different trades, when compared together, and to say 
generally, that the vitality of any individual is proportional to his 
capacity for labour. In the majority of occupations (excluding that 
of agricultural labourers), the capacity for labour is generally in 
excess of the labour actually performed ; but the proportional excess 
is probably nearly the same in most trades, whilst the excess itself 
has a continual tendency to diminution. This tendency is a conse- 
quence of the general law, that capacity for labour increases with 
the full exercise of that capacity, but diminishes when that capacity 
is insufficiently exercised. 

The vital force of any human being is closely and almost insepar- 
ably connected with the capacity for muscular exertion. The greater 
the muscular force, the greater the vital foree—a conclusion which 
might be arrived at without the aid of statistical observations of the 
number living and dying. Nearly all the known elements of dnimal 
vitality are included or involved in the capacity for hard labour. 


* Since the above remarks were written, the Commissioners of the Census of 1851 
have published their Report, exhibiting for the first time the birthplaces of the English 
population. It is there shown, that out of every 100 adult persons resident in London 
and 61 other large towns of England, only 40 were resident in the towns wherein they 
were born; whilst of the remaining 60 immigrants, 20 were born in other parts of the 
counties in which they reside, 30 were born in other counties of England, and 10 were 
born in Ireland and Scotland. 
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The animal organization is tasked to its full extent by hard labour ; 
if any of the principal organs be unsound, hard labour will prove 
the defect. The capacity for long continued hard labour cannot 
exist without powerful digestive and respiratory organs, a great 
strength of muscular fibre, and nearly all other known elements of 
strong vitality. 

The vital force of mankind (and probably of animals in general) 
is subject to a composite law, consisting of three parts, one of which 
is immutable, and the other two variable, and capable of being 
influenced by human agency. The constant annual rate of increase 
of the vital force throughout the period of “childhood,” the constant 
annual rate of decay of the vital force during the period of “ flores- 
cence,” or reproduction, and the greater constant annual rate of 
decay of the vital force during the period of “senescence,” are in 
all probability immutable quantities which, like the law of gravita- 
tion, form part of the foundations of the universe. The second 
part of the composite law eonsists in the extent of the two periods 
of childhood and florescence respectively. In different masses of 
population, and in the same mass at different times, the extent of 
the period of childhood hgs been known to vary so much as three 
years, and the extent df the period of florescence so much as ten 
years. The cause of these variations is yet unknown. If the cause, 
when discovered, should prove to be under the control of human 
agency, the extent of these periods may be permanently prolonged, 
of which the effect would be more than a proportional prolongation 
of human life. The third and last part of the composite law of 
vital force consists in the absolute amount of that force possessed 
at birth, or at any specified age, by the average individual of a 
class. This amount, in England, has been shown to vary so greatly, 
that there exist classes of population whose mortalities at the same 
age differ from each other in the high proportion of one to three. 
These great variations have been shown to have a close connection 
with degrees of bodily labour, and are apparently, to a great extent, 
under the control of human agency. Without any interference of 
man, the laws of nature operate to promote the increase of the 
classes possessing the higher degree of vitality, and to retard the 
increase of the classes possessing the lower degrees of vitality. It 
is, however, within the power of man greatly to aid the operations 
of nature, by offering additional rewards to the higher degrees of 
labour, and affording additional facilities for the increase of that 
part of the: population which is now ascertained to possess the 
highest degree of vitality. 
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On a Method of substituting Francs and Centimes for the present 
ae a Metallic Currency. By James Yates, Esq., M.A., 
F.RB.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advance- 
: ment of Science, at Liverpool, on the 25th September, 1854.) 


HAVING for some years been an advocate for the abolition of the 
measures, weights, and coins, now used in Great Britain, and the 
adoption in their stead of the syst@me métrique, employed through- 
out a great part of the Continent, I have had occasion to consider 
the various difficulties which present themselves in the prosecution 
of this object. 

One of the first of these difficulties in the order of time, and 
one of the first also in the magnitude of the obstacles to be re- 
moved, is the presumed necessity of calling in the existing English 
coins, and substituting new ones in their place. This is not a 
difficulty attendant upon the adoption of francs and centimes, or of 
any particular kind of money rather than another. In the evidence 
given before the late Decimal] Coinage Committee, and more espe- 
cially in the evidence of Sir John Herschel, the Master of the Mint, 
it is represented as a most formidable obstacle to the introduction 
of the plan, which is recommended by that Committee. Sir John 
Herschel, after explaining his ideas upon the best method of effect- 
ing the change, says—“ I should feel disposed to assign somewhere 
about twenty years from its commencement as a probable term for - 
the completion of the process, and the introduction of a totally new 
coinage.”* The inference in the minds of many of those who have 
paid attention to the subject has been, that it is impossible to 
adopt in this country a decimal coinage upon any plan whatsoever. 

It will be my object to offer some suggestions respecting the 
best method of obviating this difficulty. ; 

The principal agency which I should employ, and which I 
believe has never yet been proposed, would be the issue of a paper 
currency for this particular purpose. I wish therefore to observe, 
as a preliminary remark, that I am not more friendly than others 
to the use of paper money, but have always been of opinion, bath 
that all credit should be based upon a solid foundation of real pro- 
perty, and that promissory notes, bills of exchange, and all other 
written representations of value, should only be resorted to in cases 
of great and manifest advantage to all the parties concerned. But 
in this case, I both propose to make the notes payable after a very 
short period of time, and to issue them in order to accomplish an 


* Report from the Select Committee on Decimal Coinage, 1853, p. 50. 
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immense national benefit, which will probably never be attained in 
any other way. 

The lowest of these notes would be of the value of a franc; the 
higher would represent the values of all the intended coins above 
the value of a franc.* They would therefore bear some resem- 
blance to the paper money now current throughout all Germany, 
which the Germans very commonly take in preference to metallic 
currency. There is some reason to apprehend that this new cur- 
rency might become rather too acceptable in our own country; and 
the only well grounded objeetion to my plan which I can anticipate 
is, that if this currency were once introduced, it might be so 
popular, that it would remain longer than its presence would be 
n ; 
The value of francs and centimes having been accurately ascer- 
tained in relation to pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, every 
note should express the amount paid for it in the present currency, 
the amount to be received for it in francs and centimes, and the 
period within which it must be presented for payment. In adjust- 
ing the rate of exchange, the advantage of minute fractions should 
be given to the holder of the note ; so that, if the exchange cannot 
be made with perfect exactness, the holder of the note may receive, 
in addition to what is due to him, such a fraction of a centime as 
may be necessary to make even money. For example: having 
paid 94d., he would receive a franc, although a franc might be 
worth half a centime or a quarter of a centime more than 9}d. 
Thus every holder of English coin would receive his due, or more 
than his due, and the Government would be repaid for these small 
outgoings by the interest of the money represented by the paper, 
or by the profits accruing from a well regulated system of coinage.. 

In order to prevent forgery, the pattern of the notes, and the 
mode of manufacturing them, ought to be kept secret until they 
are issued ; and if it were required to present them for payment 
within a sufficiently short time, there would be no danger of 
fraudulent imitation, They might, however, be reissued with pro- 
per marks and securities. 

When we consider the present issue of stamps by the Govern- 
ment, at the rate of several millions per day, or when we reflect 
upon the rapidity with which the London newspapers are printed 
and circulated, we can imagine no impediment on account of the 
number of notes which might be required. Let us suppose ten 
millions to be issued in a day. Reckoning those reissued as if they 
were fresh issues, this would allow for 260 millions in a month. 


* See scheme of coinage, p. 151. 
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On endeavouring to form a judgment from the quantity and value 
of the coins now in circulation, I am inclined to think that this 
amount of notes would be sufficient to call in the whole. If so, 
the issue of the notes necessary for this object might be accom- 
plished in a month. To cash these notes would require a conside- 
rably longer time. The operation might, perhaps, in order to 
avoid all danger of confusion or unnecessary expense, be extended 
over a year; but I cannot imagine any reason why it should 
occupy a longer period. 

In regard to the substitution of the new coinage, so far as it 
would be required, in place of the old, the following suggestions 
have occurred to me—which I beg to offer by beginning with the 
copper coinage, proceeding to the silver, and ending with the gold. 

.It would be necessary to have in readiness, before the first day 
fixed for issuing the notes, an abundant supply of coins of the two 
lowest denominations, viz., two-centime pieces, and centimes. I 
am not aware that the ordinary form of the two-centime piece, as 
we now find it current throughout the west of Europe, can be 
materially improved ; but I think it would be a great advantage to 
issue centimes in a form resembling that coin which has long been 
more abundant, and has been found perhaps in actual practice 
more useful, than any other—viz., the tchien, or cash, of the 
Chinese. Being made of brass or a similar mixed- metal, cheaper 
than copper, and yet durable, and agreeable to the eye, it would be 
larger than the copper centime. It would also be distinguishable, 
even in the dark, by the square hole in the centre, which is used 
in China for the purpose of stringing these coins together. If 
every shopkeeper among us had upon his counter a column of such 
centimes transfixed by an upright wire, they would be extremely 
convenient for change, superseding the use of those very objection- 
able methods of balancing accounts, by giving a dram of spirits, a 
pinch of snuff, or some other useless or pernicious commodity, | 
which are now extensively adopted, because our present: coinage 
does not descend low enough to afford the means of exact payment. 
It appears probable that all danger of forgery would be prevented 
by the cheapness of this coin, which, being made for the Govern- 
ment by contract, and in immense quantities, would be manufac- 
tured at far less cost by such contractors than would be possible 
in the case of any private person who might attempt to issue it 
on his own account. It appears desirable that in issuing these 
coins, and the pieces of twice their value, there should be no delay. — 
Let them be provided in exchange for the eoin now current as soon 
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as the adoption of the entire system is enacted by law. A better 
method of teaching the use of a decimal coinage cannot be ima- 
gined. Every child, and every rustic more obtuse than a child, 
might be most readily initiated into the use of decimal accounts by 
becoming familiar with these coins, and would be prepared in a 
few weeks or months to use all the coins of higher denominations. 
They would, moreover, afford great facilities in the adoption of the 
paper currency, already described, as soon as it might be issued. 

If we were to adopt francs and centimes in virtue of treaties 
with other countries, the coins of which I am speaking would be 
required for exportation as well as home consumption. If so, 100 
tons of them would not be too much for the first issue; it would 
be absorbed immediately. The preparation of these coins would 
require a degree of activity from which alarmists might shrink, but 
m which the Birmingham manufacturers would rejoice ; nor would 
the merchants of Liverpool object to forward them in chests and 
hogsheads to all parts of the world. 

I would suggest, that our pence, halfpence, and farthings, should 
continue in circulation until they were worn out, although nothing 
need prevent the issue of the corresponding pieces of the value of 
ten, five, or two centimes, as speedily as may be found convenient. 
But it must be remembered that these English coins are only 
tokens, and that their intrinsic value is far below that for which 
they pass as money. All that appears necessary in a legal and 
constitutional point of view is, that the Government fulfil the vir- 
tual engagement into which it has entered by issuing them at a 
certain assigned value. By exchanging them at that exact value 
through the medium of the paper currency, already described, the 
Government discharges its obligation. But the Government is not 
bound to allow these tokens to remain in circulation for an indefi- 
nite time, and, whenever the holder pleases, to exchange them at 
their original price. It is enough to have given the holder a rea- 
sonable time for the exchange; and if he neglects the opportunity, 
the Government may put upon them such a new value as it may 
deem expedient. The copper coins which have been called in may 
be issued with a stamp to indicate this fact ; and those which have 
not been called in may be declared to have the new values either 
by Act of Parliament or by proclamation. Thus every penny, with- 
out changing its name, may pass for ten centimes ; every halfpenny 
for five, and every farthing for two, centimes. 

Thus far the process would be extremely easy, as there could 
be no difficulty whatever in teaching the masses of the people, in 
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every place, that ten of the new centimes were equal to a penny, 
five to a halfpenny, and so forth. 

The introduction of the system would be attended with more © 
complexity in regard to silver. It might be found desirable, per- 
haps it would be indispensable, to adopt silver as the standard of 
value. If so, the weight of all the silver coins must be attended to 
with much greater precision, since they would cease to be tokens ; 
they would possess the intrinsic value belonging to their position 
in the scale. Hence it would become necessary that the English 
franc should contain the same quantity of silver as the continental 
franc—viz., five grammes of standard silver, of which a tenth part 
is copper. This would not, however, cause any insuperable diffi- 
culty, although it might be necessary, or at least expedient, to with- 
draw some of our present silver from circulation. The most abun- 
dant by far, and the most important, of our silver coins, is the 
shilling, which is a token representing the twentieth part of a 
pound. Payment at this rate must therefore be offered to those 
who hold shillings :—Having been recalled, they may either be 
issued at their real value, or recoined. In this manner fifty mil- 
lions of francs would be supplied at once; for if we weigh our 
shillings with francs, we find that, even making allowance for less 
alloy,* a large proportion of them, perhaps one sixth, are of no 
greater intrinsic value than francs. Many more will soon be re- 
duced to the same weight by wearing; and others are so little 
heavier than francs that they would not bear the expense of recoin- 
ing. Hence, having been recalled, and stamped as francs, they 
might be reissued. 

In like manner, the sixpences would pass as half-francs, and 
the threepenny pieces as quarterfrancs; and in the case of these 
smaller silver coins, as well as of the copper coins, their new value 
would be declared by law or by royal proclamation ; and probably 
the shilling would retain its old name, together with the penny 
and the halfpenny. Even the five-shilling pieces and the half- 
crowns, although their greater size has contributed to their preser- 
vation, are 80 frequently on a par with an equal reckoning of francs 
in regard to the quantity of silver contained in them, that they 
might very well be treated in the same manner; the five-shilling 
piece, if not fit to be recoined on account of its state of preserva- 
tion, being uttered as five francs, and the halfcrown as 2} francs. 

It only remains that we consider the case of the gold coinage, 
which ought to be called in through the medium of the same 


* The shilling contains one sixtieth less alloy than the franc. 
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paper currency, and might then be reissued at its real value. This 

should be ascertained by weighing gold with gold. The value of 
a sovereign, and consequently of a halfsovereign, should be declared 

by law, or by proclamation. It might be stamped upon every coin ; 

or, if this were considered objectionable as a matter of taste, the 

public announcement of it would probably be sufficient. Thus all 

our gold coinage might be continued until the pieces were so much 

worn as to require renewal; and as they would probably, under the 

altered circumstances, be tokens, in this respect, taking the place 

of silver, they might be allowed to remain in circulation much. 
longer than at present. 

# such a plan as that which I have now endeavoured to deli- 
neate shall be adopted, nine tenths of the quantity of pieces, and a 
far larger proportion of the amount of our present coinage in both 
‘ assigned and intrinsic value, will remain in circulation, and will be 
known toa great extent by the same denominations. Hence, it ap- 
pears probable that the prices both of labour and of commodities 
will undergo far less derangement than might have been expected ; 
for although the same denominations will be applied to coins of a 
little lower value, yet, the depreciation occurring (at least in the 
most common cases) in equal proportion in regard to all objects 
and all transactions, it appears not unlikely that the disturbance 
attendant on the change may be almost imperceptible. 


SCHEME OF COINAGE. 


Denominations. Values in Frencs. 
GOLD. 
Royal . : ’ - 100° 
Half Royal, or Doable Sovercign ° ° - 50° 
Sovereign . . . . - 20: 
Louis, or Napoleon . ri ; ° ‘ » 20° 
Ten-franc Piece . : 4 “ 5 ne (i 
SILVER. 
Five-franc Piece, Crown, or Dollar . 
(This may be gold.) 
Two-franc Piece, iacok or a tae 2° 
Franc . ? . fe 
Half Franc . 50 
Quarter Franc . A 25 
PAPER, BRASS, COPPER. 
Blue Postage Stamp, Twopenny Piece « - 7% ‘20 
, (This piece may be silver.) 
Red ditto, and Receipt amp, gon A P : 10 
Halfpenny . o4 ‘ é 05 
Two-centime Piece ° " . . . 02 . 


Centime F F ; r d 3 3 ‘01 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mr. CHarLes GasrieL Saaw, an Associate of the Institute, sends the 
following ingenious method of obtaining formule for the present value and 
for the amount of an annuity for » years, commencing at @ and increasing 
by ¢ yearly, analogous to those given by Mr. E. H. Galsworthy in the last 

Number of the Magazine. ‘ 


Let r equal the yearly interest. of £1, and let v= . ,and A,= 
1—v" l+r 


= ' 
The present value of the annuity will be, av+(a+c)v?+(a+2c)v® 

+, &e. +(a+n—1e)v*. ‘ 
When n= oo, or is infinite, and the annuity becomes a perpetuity, this - 


will be < fof e+ 208+ 804+, &c., ad infinitum}. 
Calling the series within the brackets S, then (1+1r)S= {v+2v?+ 80? 
+404, &e.}, and 8={o+e2+e%+ot+, &.} = zs and s=53 then 


the perpetuity equals - + 5 

When n is finite, the value of all the terms of the perpetuity after the 
nth must be subtracted from the above. At the beginning of the n+ 1st 
year, the next payment due being (a-++nc), and the future increase still c 


per annum, the value of the perpetuity will be, by the above formula, 
a+nc : 


f = which must be multiplied by o* to bring it to the present 


value of all that part of the perpetuity which is payable after the expiry of 
n years. Effecting this subtraction, we find the value as required of the 
first » payments, : 


aoe atne c\, ({1—¢ 1—v" nv"c 
(BH Bi aera 


=Aa+(=—""), | 


r 


As to the amount of the annuity, it must of course be the same as that 
of the present valug accumulated for years; and if we multiply that 


value by (1+r)*, and make M,= oe , we have for this amount 


ues") 


Tre following is the problem referred to at page 184, Vol. IV., as 
sent by Mr. James MEIKLE, of the Scottish Provident Institution: — 


To determine the rate of interest in a life annuity, the table : 
tality and age being given. fe Y> of mor 
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A=,av! + ,av? + ,008 + .... +,a0". 
It is evident that any series which represents the value of v will con- 
verge very slowly; but by making »=1—d, we get 
*  A.=,a(1—d)! +ya(1—d)? + a(1—d P+... +,0(1 dP 
=|4+90+30+..:.+,¢4 ; 
—d{ a+ 2,a+33a+....+n,0} 


+2 {0+ 8,046.04 ee st 
n.n—1.n—2 
—a*{ a+ 40+10,04 Ah ea aa} 
+, &e. satel 
But 
N, 
19+ 94+ 3a+.... +40 = > 
D, | where D,=No. living at age z 
bias N,=Sum of living at z 
14+ 2,a+33;0+....+n@ = D, and upwards 
nan—l. 28,4, S, =Sum of A, 
9+ 30+ 6i0+.... T= | BS Sum of Bry, he. 
&e &e. 
_A, @, 2S, 4 eS. 
SD Da speed tepe wet 2 


Now the coefficients of d are constant for any silts of d, and indepen- 
dent of it. 


Let Bea =o; z =b; cat =c; tad, &c. Then the 


series may assume the form of a—bd+cd?—dd* + ed‘—fd®, &&.=0; or, 


putting d=y, for the sake of distinction, a—by+cy? — dy? + 0y'—fir+, 
&.==0; from which the value of y may be found e Lagrange’s theorem.’ 


ayy {east oo LE + Sor} 
2 pale 
+Tos w roles +, &. 
fe)ar=t 1.2.8 @: e d Ja 
(2) = Pai bein: fs, he. 


a cz? Qct-bd , | 5c? —5odb + eb? bceb*— fb8-2 1 c2db + 144 + 8d2b2 


ay higt hil al ag r = 
—7cfb® —7deb cieb? + 28cd*b? —84c8db + 42c5 
+o Tof\ Catia b+ 4208 5 oe 


a ca? Yo—bd , , 5e®—Sedb+eb? ,  6ceb*fb8—21c%db + 14ct + 84°? 
= — =— _ F eeeenanenee-a amen 22 ER A ND 
cot Sal ae de ae ny P . 
4. gh —7cfb? —7deb* + 28c7%eh* + 28cd*b*— 84c%db + 42c* 

AD 


a+, &. 
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This series converges rapidly, as will be sean from the following 
example:— 

Find the rate of interest in the sum of £4°18289, which is the value of 
a life annuity on age 80, by Carlisle Table of Mortality. 


; =" 0840012 
2 

i = ‘00888575 

&c. = 00049785 

&. = *000065931 

&. = *0000088845 

&e. = °0000012815 

d = ‘0384608470 Leas 
nearly = 0884615 l—-d =o= 961548 Ee 

l—v d  -0884615 
. r= Spa: = 7 — 9615385 = 04 


*. Rate of interest=4 per cent. 


Mr. MerKze also furnishes the following: — 


Assurances are effected either by premiums payable for the whole of 
life or for a term of years. A person opens a policy on the whole life scale, 
and, after a few years, proposes to change to the other scale. What sum 
ought he to Pays to compensate for the previous deficiencies? and of what 
is it composed? 

Let the case be illustrated by an example:—Entrant of 30, paying 
17°5541 (Carlisle 4 per cent. pure), at age 35 proposes to change to the 
21 years’ scale, the premium on which would have been 23°6069. 


1 41(1 

TOE Ct ae) — Fatare life premiums of 17°5541 con- 

wi%a5 + 1— ea verted into a term of 16 os . « £26°7535 
But he only intends paying . . . » + + 28°6069 
and therefore must redeem this. . . ° « © « « $1466 


which will be the sum required, 3° 1466(gi¢5-+1— jgav'6) = 35-184. 
Or, analytically—Let [-]=life premium; [21]=21 years’ premium. 
Then sum required=S=[-](1 + 435)—[21](jqa95-+ 1 —6a50"*). 
Spoor =[-](1 + 95)5400e° —[21 (seas + 1 —reAa50"®)saqq0 | 
ok J(1 + 430)—[-] a1¢a0+ 1— sav") — Ee aad 
S= ((21]—[-] a0 +1—sea0 
5230” 
=((21]—[-p Se ae ste eet 
5730 


=(211-( (55+ aataatsyt+o} 


4%yi0* © ygqu® a%30? Gav! 
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Proving that each yearly deficiency is increased by the chance of death 
during nonpayment, besides the ordinary interest. 


the Amount, and 


the Present Value, of £1 per Annum for n Years.—Since 


(1+#)"—1 evidently represents the amount of an annuity of ¢ pounds in n 

years, the first formula above given is clearly that for the amount of £1 

s31 aad beet ; 
% 


Demonstration of the expressions 


(1+7)"—1 
1—(145)" : 
(he 


per annum for the same term. For as ¢: (14+1)"—1 
ele RS 
$ 


in like manner, is the present value of £1 per.annum for 


n years. For as (1+s)*:1:: nai loee mi peels te 


—Ep. A. M. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Grrmany.—New Insurance Companies tn Germany.—The General 
Railway Insurance Company in Berlin (Allgemeine Eisenbahn Versiche- 
rungs Gesellschaft), registered by Order of Council of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, of the 26th September, 1853, with a subscribed capital 
of Prussian thalers 1,000,000 (£166,000 sterling), in 1,000 shares, 
of which 20 per cent. is paid up, insures, according to the deed of con- 
stitution— 

Class 1. To railway managers, for any loss and damage on moveable 
and immovable property, or on articles and goods of all kinds to be for- 
warded by trains or to be kept at the stations. 

Class 2. To passengers and railway officers, for any personal injury or 
loss of life, and for loss on luggage. 

The prospectus issued treats only of this second class, and I extract the 
following particulars. 


Insurance on persons is granted to railway passengers, either for single 
days, for one, three, and six months, for one or five years, or for the dura- 
tion of life, along all the railways of Europe; to railway officers, only for . 
the period of one year, at the premium of 1 per cent. 

The maximum to be insured by a passenger is Pr. th. 7,000 (£1,150); 
by an officer, Pr. th. 1,000 (£160). 

Claims are settled ‘according to the following rates— 


100 igi cent, in case the accident causes death immediately, or within 30 days. 


Up to do. do. incapacity to work for 8 days. 
» 6% » do. do. for a longer time. 
9 33k 4, do. do. loss of limb, or lasting serious damage 
to health. 


» 663 5, do. do. total incapacity t@ work. 
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The premiums are— 
‘i Sam Insured. Sum Insured. 


Per Mille. Pr. Th. 8,000, Pr. Th. 7,000. 
For one day . ; . < oe ere ee 14/630 RA 12/630 
iss ssi POON CLs = ~ «4 «6 «+ 140/630 .. 120/630 
» three months .  . : du se . 815/630 -- 225/630 
mhiX dias alk <n asc Naas! -cesuntbinencng AEUC80, quite COlGN0 
yy one year. ; Soap ics a -  « 630/630 .. 670/630 
five years ( -  « 2,100/630 .. 1,980/630 » 


For the duration of scoring to ‘the age—Age 20 years, 10 per mille; 45 hens 
6%; 55 years, 5; 60 years, 4 

"Insurance on luggage is only granted for the period of one year, and 
includes all luggage of the passengers insured, which is delivered to the 
administration of the railway, and for which a receipt is given. The sum 
assured and the claims are fixed according to the weight of the luggage, 
each pound either at three thalers or at five thalers, according to the will 
of the passenger. 

The premiums are— 


At Three Thalers At Five Thalers 
each Pound. 2 each Pound. 
100 Ibs, . Th. 300 . 24 permille . Th. 500 . 2 permille. 
800 lbs. . » 900 . ys . »1,500 . Ig a 
500 lbs. . 9) 1,500 os » 2500 . IR 4 


The Thuringia Rat/way and General Reassurance Society, in Erfurt 
(Eisenbahn und Allgemeine Ruckversicherungs Gesellschaft), registered by 
Order of Council of His Majesty the King of Prussia, of 26th September, 
18538, with a subscribed capital of Prussian thalers 2,000,000 (£332,000 
sterling), in 1,000 shares, of which 20 per cent. are paid up, insures, 
according to the deed of constitution— 

a. To railway managers, for any loss and damage on moveable and im- 

movable property, or on articles and goods of all kinds to be 
" forwarded by the train or to be kept at the stations. 

b. To railway officers and workmen, their wives and children, and 
likewise to railway passengers, for any personal injury or for 
loss of life. 

ce. To Insurance Associations of all branches the Society will grant 
reassurance. 

The prospectus treats only of class b, and resembles in some points the 
before-mentioned Company in Berlin. Passengers _may insure for one or 
two days, for one, three, or twelve months; the maximum sum is 6,000 th. 
(£1,000). Officers are divided in four classes, and may insure only for one 
year. 


Locomotive conductors, firemen, & et 
omotive conductors, firemen, &c. 
Train conductors, &c. : ; Th. 1500 (£240). 


Directors, engineera, railway post officers, &e. ; : | 
Station officers, booking officers, telegraphists, &c. Th. 6,000 (£1,000). 


The indemnifications given are specified as follows :— 

In case of injury, the expenses of medical attendance and nursing, and 
50 per cent. of the lost earnings, are given, up to 10 per cent. in case of 
exterior or interior injury; and up to 15 per cent. in cases of exterior and 
interior injury. 


In case of mutilation— 
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Me per cant. for loas of both arms or hands, or both feet, or total loss of eyesight. 


” » of the ee arm or hand, or the right eye. 
50” » of the left arm or hand, or one foot, 
30.) » of the left eye. 


100 , in case the accident causes death immediately, or within two months. 

Even the particular indemnification for different combinations of the 
enumerated losses is fixed in the prospectus. 

The premiums are, for passengers— 


Sum Insured, Sum Insured, Sum Insured, 
1,000 Thalers. 3,000 Thalers. 6,000 Thalers. 
For one day - + 38/180 : 3/180 3 8/180 per mille. 
» twodays . 6/180 ; 6/180 ; 6/180 ” 
» onemonth . Ag A 50/180 : 45/180 os 
» three months. 150/180 ‘ 100/180 e 90/180 Si, 
» oneyear . 240/180 ., 200/180 . 180/180 ~—,, 


The Concordia Life Assurance Society in Cdln, registered by Act of 
Council of His Majesty the King of Prussia, of 26th September, 1853, with 
a subscribed capital of Pr. th. 10,000,000 (£1,600,000), in 10,000 shares, . 
of which 20 per cent. is paid up, will effect all kinds of life assurance—annu- 
ities, Tontine Associations, and assurances against loss of life and personal 
injury of travellers, caused by the accidents of travelling. 

The prospectus is divided into four parts, and the travellers’ insurance 
has a separate prospectus besides these four. The insurance is granted for 
all journeys of the insured during a certain period, within the bounds of 
Europe, at sea and on land, by steam navigation, by railway, or any other 
conveyance. 

100 per cent. of the sum insured is paid in case the accident causes 
death or total incapacity to work; up to 50 per cent. in case the injured is 
obliged to choose another profession, or in case of lasting consequences; and 
up to 25 per cent. in cases of leas importance. 

The premiums are—For one month, } per mille; three months, 4 per 
mille; one year, 1 per mille. 

The prospectus No. 1 treats of life assurance payable at death; in case 
of suicide, the value of the policy is paid to the survivor. The payment of 
premiums ceases at the age of 85 years; and policies in force longer than 
five years are bought by the Company at three quarters of their value. 

No charges for stamp, postage, &., except one thaler for each policy. 
The prospectus contains four tables— 

1. Premiums for common life assurance for 100 thalers :— 


le Premiums. Annually. Single Premiums. Annually. 
Age 10 years 2662 . 4127 | Age40 years . 4552 . 2°83 
rll” . 38d ‘ 1°40 00 ta ss . 66:20 ° 4:21 
OU os . 87°30 2°04 » 60 ,» - 68:30 . 6°70 


2. Premiums for life insurance if death happens within one, three, five, 
seven, and ten years. é 

8. Single and annual premiums to insure a capital of 100 thalers, pay- 
able at death, or if the person insured reaches the age of 


Age of the Insured. 65 Years. 60 Years. 66 Years. 70 Years. 
10 : . A 1°68 7 1°53 ‘ 1:42 . 1°35 
20 , ‘ ‘ 2°32 é 2:03 A 1:83 . 171. 
30 A é c 3°53 F 2:92 A 2°53 5 2°29 
40 < f ° 6°45 > 4°78 ; 3°86 ‘ 3'33 
50 SO F “s : 7:03 3 5°49 
55 of 7°58 


VOL. V. M 
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4, Premiums for survivorship assurance. 
The prospectus No. 2 treats of annuities: no expenses are charged, only 
the stamps. It contains also four tables :— 


1. Ordinary annuities. The price for an annuity of 10 thalers yearly 
is fixed— 


Age 5 years .......... Th. 216° Age 50 years ........ Th. 13880 
‘ RS eee Ey foal. nar ae Le eater 106:37 
oo: DO mL eGo cas OR ff 20E6T | BORA woe cedesss » «76°47 
9 SOS es ae 196-20 | #OTS OSM ...c3...5, » 66°60 
HAO ME So ccccank  » 16953 


2, Deferred annuities. 
8. Annuities for two lives, payable till the death of the last. 
4, Annuities for two lives, one half only payable after the death of the 


The prospectus No. 3 treats of savings’-bank assurance, for deposits. 
With one year’s notice, the Company grants 34 per cent. compound inte- 
rest; with six months’ notice, 3 per cent.; with three months’ notice, 
2 per cent. 

The four tables are—1. The amount of capital, with 34 per cent. com- 
pound interest from 5 to 50 years, for single payment; 2. Ditto ditto, 
for an annual payment; 3: The premiums for assurance of 100 thalers, 
payable if the insured reaches a certain age; 4. Ditto ditto at a certain 
time at all events; the payment of premiums ceasing with the death of the 
assured. 

The prospectus No. 4 treats of Tontine assurance. Children born in 
the same year are united in one class of Tontine, and the accumulated 
capital is divided when the children have passed the age of 21 years. The 
first division will take place in 1867, among persons born in 1845. The 

Company charges 5 per cent. for expenses of management, deducting it from 
the payments, and grants compound interest at per cent. The other 
arrangements are made according to the plan of the French Tontines, which 
is generally known. : 

I am an advocate of Tontine Institutions; but I cannot suppress the 
remark, that I think it very unfair to promote the business by saying in the 
prospectus, “One of the eldest Societies of this kind, which cannot be with- 
out experience, aasures that a child entering the Tontine in the first year of 
life, may expect at the age of 21 years, for an annual contribution of 10 
thalers, the amount of at least 1,250 thalers; but considerably more if the 
circumstances are favourable.” ; 

I know that this assertion is made in the prospectus of La Caisse Pa- 
ternelle and other French Societies, but I do not consider this an excuse for 
the directors of the Concordia, I consider them to blame either for copy- 
ing such assertions without a close examination, or for repeating it after 
knowing that they are antenable. A very simple calculation will show 
oe an expectation of 600 instead of 1,250 thalers might be deemed rather 


The tables annexed to this prospectus give the single or annual pay- 
ments for children born from 1845 to 1854. 
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A corresponding statement for, the year 1852 will be found in the 
Assurance Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 136. The only addition to the previous 
list is the Tentonia, established at Leipzig in 1852. The number of policies 
or lives assured in 12 Companies existing at the end of the year 1852 is 
there stated as 46,980; in the present account, 46,820. The difference 
arises in the Lubeck Company, which in the former report was only given 
by conjecture. The new assurances in the year 1853, including the new . 
Company, show an increase of 322 policies or lives, and £98,011 sums 
assured, over the new business of 1852; whilst the total assurances existing 
at the end of the year are in excess of those at the end of the year 1852 
by 4,039 lives or policies and £526,108 sums assured, and amount to 
£8,750,237, assured on 50,019 lives or policies. The income from pre- 
miums and interest has increased £22,556 per annum in the course of the 
year, and the total assurance fund has increased from £1,680,314 to 
£1,821,126, notwithstanding that the claims paid in the latter year 
(£173,527) have exceeded those of the former by £11,554. To those 
who look upon Life Assurance Institutions as evidences of prosperity, as 
well as the growth of an unselfish and yet pradent spirit in the mass of the 
population, these results cannot but be highly satisfactory. We rejoice to 
perceive that a system which has in the course of a century been the means 
of such blessing to this kingdom, should begin to be appreciated as it 
deserves in other countries. (S. B.) 


Frauds in Life Assurance.—Extract of a Letter from Herr Rath G. 
Hopf, 8rd October, 1854.—In respect to the frauds committed at Hilde- 
sheim, heavy punishments have been inflicted on the impostors; and two 
agents and a medical reporter, who deceived their Societies, have likewise 
been severely punished. May their example be of a deterring effect. The 
more the benefits of life assurance are acknowledged on one side, and the 
further they extend, the more impostors speculate to abuse them to the 
purpose of blameable speculations, and the Offices must employ every pre- 
caution to guard themselves against such abuse. At present a lawsuit is 
going on at Berlin on account of deceits practised upon several German and 
English Companies by Jews, who, though much advanced in age, were 
assured as much younger than they were by means of false certificates of 
birth. The registers of the births of the Jews were formerly kept, in most 
German countries, not by the officers of the State, but by the rabbins. This 
is still the case in some countries. In others, as in Prussia, the registers 
are kept by the magistrates; but neither by them nor by the rabbins with 
that accuracy and sureness which are shown relative to the Christian popu- 
lation, by the clergy. Thus it has been possible to obtain false certificates 
of birth by bribery. In some cases the magistrate himself was agent of 
the cheated Company. No doubt these frauds will be visited with heavy 
punishments, as well at Berlin as at Hildesheim. (S. B.) 


Fire Insurance in Hamburg.—Nearly all German Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, and a great part of the English ones, have agencies in Hamburg, 
and the greatest part of Hamburg property is insured with them. All 
Hamburg buildings must be insured with a mutual Institution called the 
“General Fener Casse.” But Hamburg has also an Insurance Company 
exclusively for fire insurance, “The Feuer Assecuranz Compagnie von 
1843,” the balance-sheet of which for 1853 I annex; and three of the 
Marine Insurance Companies have also extended their operations to fire 
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insurance. These are—the Patriotische Feuer Asseturanz Compagnie ; 
Neue Fiinfte Assecuranz Compagnie; See und Feuer Assecuranz Com- 
pagnie. The latter discontinued the business of fire insurance since 1852, 
and now acts only for marine insurance, under the name of “Neptunus 
Assecuranz Compagnie.” 

A summary of the fire insurance business of these three Companies, 
extracted from the balance-sheets, will be, I hope, not without interest. 

The sums insured diminish from year to year, and the average premium 
also becomes less. Both facts may be considered as a consequence of the 
increasing number of agencies of foreign Societies. The resulta of the 
operations of these Companies are very satisfactory, considering the small 
extent of their business. 


Summary of the business of Fire Assurance Companies in Hamburg, 
1848 to 1852 enclusive.* 


se | | J | | 


£. 
2,314,737 


2,125,575 7,818 | 306 
2,065,641 6,603 | 4,536 0°220 
ParzrotiscHe Assz- 1,695,792 5,292 | 1,071 0-063 
CURARZ COMPAGNIE IN 1,788,360 5,526 P| 0-000 
Hamsvere (Patriotic In- 1,602,042 2,469 07154 
surance Company in Ham- 1,953,234 Xe 0:000 
p 1,980,372 0°166 
1,651,206 0-038 
1,630,008 0:039 


1,614,057 


- 1843 | 2,558,838 | 13,344 | 4,050 | 0°52 | 0159 
1844 | 2,140,637 9,940 11,152 | 0°46 | 0°054 

1845 | 2,069,925 9,266 | 6,570 | 0°45 | 0°317 

Negus Foxrre Assz- 1846 | 1,632,700 8,277 | 2,580 | 0°51 | 0°158 
cuRanzZ CoMPAGHIE IN 1847 | 1,548,330 6,927 | 885 | 0-45 | 0057 
Hampoura (New Fifth In- 1858 | 1,445,000 6,061 | 3,396 | 0°42 | 0235 
surance Company in Ham- 1849 | 1,330,425 5,751 | 2,328 | 0°43 | 0175 
burg). 1850 | 1,449,054 | 5,900 |1,440 | 0°41 | 0°098 
1851 | 1,217,988 &,310 | 390 | 0°44 | 0°032 

1852 | 1,072,566 | 4,740 | 1,863 | 0:44 | 07127 

1,020,159 1,008 | 0°48 | 0°099 


Szs uxp Fever As- 
SEOURARZ COMPAGHIR-IN 
Hampura (Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company 
in Hamburg). 


1846 497,550 1,755 | 156 | 0:35 | 0:032 
1847 553,030 1,725 | 438 | 0°31 | 0:079 
1848 455,805 1,434 | 501 | 0°31 | 0-110 
1849 363,910 1,275 32 | 0:35 | 0:008 
1850 403,560 1,251 | 603 | 0°31 | 0:150 
1851 287,835 783 | 343 | 027 | 0120 


946,780 
1844 884,450 3,807 t ! 
1845 812,565 | 2,785 | 2,258 | 0°34 | 0-278 
99,300 276 | 150} 0°28) 0152 


* Banco mares, 134 = £1. 
Hamburg, August, 1854. WILHELM Lazarus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE VALUE OF CONTINGENT REVERSIONARY INTERESTS - 
i To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Sir,—In one of the first papers read before the Institute of Actuaries, 
Mr Jellicoe pointed out “the method of procedure which should be observed 
in determining the value of Iffe contingencies, where the risk was of an 
isolated character, as distinguished from cases in which the usual consid- 
erations of average presented themselves.” The paper was not, I believe, 
printed for the use of the members, but a short account of it is given in the 
Post Magazine of the 10th March, 1849. This was followed by one from 
Mr. Hardy, “On the values of annuities which are to pay certain given 
rates of interest on the purchase money during the ‘whole term of their con- 
tinuance, and to replace their original values, on their expiration, at cer- 
tain other given rates”—where for the first time also is given, in an intel- 
ligible form, an expression for the value of an annuity certain under such 
conditions; in accordance with this a set of tables was constructed, and 
appended to the paper read before the Institute 25th November, 1850. 

In Vol. II. page 159 of the Assurance Magazine will be found a further 
communication from Mr. Jellicoe on contingent reversions, where, after 
alluding to the labours of Mr. Sang on the same subject, he speaks of 
marketable securities as constituting investments to be made not sulyect to 
any contingency whatever, but as securing to the holder of them, in any - 
case, a given rate of interest so long as he retains them, and reproducing 
the capital invested when such interest shall cease to be patd or to accrue. 
In this point of view it is clear that the price a purchaser should pay for 
an annuity or reversion would be such as to enable him to get rid of the 
contingencies, if he wished to do 80, without losing any of the usual advan- 
tages derivable from the purchase. 

It may appear, and probably is, unnecessary to attempt to add anything 
to what has been so well done on this interesting subject; but, considering 
the importance of it to actuaries of the present day, owing to the fre- 
quency with which applications for loans on reversionary interests are now 
made to Insurance Offices, I have thought it may be useful once more to 
advert to it. 

I propose to work out the two cases of contingent reversions given by 
Mr. Jellicoe, and to append a short table to each showing the marketable 
value of such reversions—that is, securing at the expiration of the contin- 
gency the capital advanced, and providing in the interval for the interest 
stipulated for. 


The formula given by Mr. Griffith Davies for determining the value of 
s e ° = 1 
an annuity on an isolated life is aibee ta That given by Mr. Jellicoe as 
the present value of £1 annuity payable during the life of A, to commence — 


at the death of B, is PS —(1+ AB), the truth of which is sufficiently 
evident without demonstration. 
The annexed table, constructed from this formula, is made up of Nos. 3 


and 5 of Davies's Tables of Life Contingencies—No. 8 giving qc! 
P 
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at 5 and 6 per cent. with the Northampton premium, as charged by the 
Equitable; No. 5, the Equitable experience at 34 per cent. The ao 
may be adapted to any other rates of premium, by selecting the nearest age 
in the Northampton Table corresponding with the premium proposed to be 
charged; the latter is taken to represent the fair value of an annuity on the 


joint existence of two lives, and which is intended to form part of the sum 
advanced. 


1 1 
If s= Ae) es (eek ae 
8 d+p AB, then Gras 1, and s+AB+a 


the sum to {be assured; p(s+AB-+a)=the annual premium for ditto ;° 
s+AB+p(s+AB+a)=the purchase-money, the price of an annuity 
during the joint lives, and the first year’s premium, making together the 
sum advanced; i{s+AB+p(s+AB-+a) } = annual interest; and conse- 
quently (s+AB+a)+1{s+AB+p(s+AB+a)} =a. 

Suppose A, aged 25 years nezrt birthday, to be entitled to an estate, 
producing £1,000 per annum, on the death of B, aged 65 years last birth- 
day, and to require an immediate advance of £1,000, by way of deferred 
annuity. To determine the amount of such annuity, so as to allow the 
lender 5 per cent. interest besides the Northampton premium, 


1 

—— —1 = 12°958 

d+p 

AB = 8881 (Equitable 8} per cent.) 
4627 =Value of A’s interest per £. 


216123 =Reciprocal of ditto, or ratio of annuity 
1000 


216:123 =Deferred annuity to be granted. 


2167128 x 8:°381=1800°521=Price of annuity during joint lives 


1338 1000’  =Sum paid to borrower 
216°123=One year’s annuity 
1728984 —_—_— 
64837 8016°644=Sum to be insured. 
6484 Aras : 
216 
1800°521 
8016°644 x 02404 = 72-520=Annual premium 
40420: 1000: 
1800°521 
6033288 eine 
1206658 2873:041=Sum advanced 
' 12066 05 
72°52010 148'65205= Interest on ditto 


72°520 =Annual premium 
216172 =Annuity as above (very nearly). 
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Tasix I.—Showing the velue of an Annuity of £1, on A, after the death 
of B; allowing the purchaser a given rate of stereat on the sum 
advanced, besides the premium necessary to secure his capital by a life 
assurance according to the Northampton 8 per Cent. Table. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that a difference of not less 
than thirty years is taken between the age of A, “the tenant in reversion,” 
and that of B, “the tenant in possession.” Where the difference is less 
than thirty years, the annuity would either have a negative value, or be so 
small as almost to preclude the possibility of a loan being carried through 
upon the conditions here stated. 

The other formula given by Mr. Jellicoe in the paper alluded to is, 
1—(p+d)(1+AB), as the present value of £1 to be paid on the de- 
cease of B if A survive; py being here the premium of insurance on A 
against B. 

If we have the value of £1 payable upon A dying before B, and £1 
upon B dying before A, the two are together equal to the value of £1 pay- 
able on the failure of their joint lives. The expression for this, in Mr. 
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Milne’s notation, is, AB=AB + BA s BA=AB—AB; and since 
A¥B=1—(1—v)(14+AB)=1—d(1+AB), and RB, the single pre- 
mium for insuring £1 upon A dying before B,=p(1+ AB) .°. 8 A=1— 
(p+a@)(1+ AB). ‘ 

The formula AB —AB is better adapted for calculation than 1— 


(p+d@)(1+AB), because the value of @33 may be found for any given 
rate of interest from Orchard’s Assurance Premiums, and AB (where the 


Northampton, or Carlisle 8 per Cent. premiums are used) can be obtained at 
once from Davies’s Tables, and from those by Messrs. Gray, Smith, and 
Orchard. But then, by using the formula A3%—A3, the condition can- 


1 

not be fulfilled which should be stipulated for in transactions of this kind— 
that an annuity equal in amount to the reversionary annuity should be’ 
purchased during the joint lives of A and B, which can only be done by 
estimating the value of such annuity at the same rate of interest as is 
required for the loan. 

We have seen that in the example given of the value of a reversionary 
annuity two rates: are introduced, 5 per cent. being required for the 
advance of money, and 84 per cent. only allowed for the joint life annuity. 
But by using the expression 1—(p+d)(1+AB), any two rates may be 
introduced—AB may be taken, as above, at 34 per cent., and d at’ 5 per 
cent. , 

Taking the same ages as before, what sum should A pay at the death 
of B for an immediate advance of £1,000, allowing the lender 5 per cent. 
interest, besides the Northampton premium for insuring the life of A against 
that of B? 


1000 
1—(p+4)(1+ AB) ' 
p=01637 14+AB=9-331 (Equitable 8} per cent.) 
d=-04762 we , 
“06399 
133°9 
‘57591 
1920. 
192 
6 


59709 
‘40291=1—(p+d)(1+AB) 


The value will be 


1000 

‘4029 

2482 —1000 
9°381 


= 2482, the sum required. 


= 158'825, the amoynt of annuity to be purchased during 
the joint lives. 
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Then proceeding as in the former example— 
158°825 x 8:331=1828-:171=Price of joint life annuity 


133°8 1000°:000=Sum paid to borrower 
158°825=One year’s annuity 
1270600 —_—_ 
47647 2481-:996=Sum to be insured. 
4765 aoe 
159 
1323-171 
2482 x 01637 = 40°62 =Annual premium 
73610° 1000: 
— 1328°171 
2482 ee 
1489 2868°791==Sum advanced 
74 05 
17 —————— y 
aes 118°18955=Interest on ditto 
40°62 40°62 =Annual preminom 


158°809 =Annuity as above. 


Taking AB at 5 per cent. and using the formula 1% —A8, we find, 
from Orchard’s Tables (AB being=7°528), A3='59391; and, by Davies’s 
Tables, Northampton 3 per Cent., we have 3 =°13701 as A383 — B33 
='4569; and, if the sum advanced be 1,000, the equivalent sum to be 


paid on the death of B if A survive, will be 1200 0188-663, which is 


4569 
also the sum to be assured on A against B, the single premium for which 
will be 2188°663 x °13701==299°869. We have consequently 2188°663 
payable at the death of the joint lives, the present value of which is, 


2188-663 x °59891=1299°869 
Deduct premium of insurance= 299°869 


Leaves £1000: _— the sum advanced. 


The same method of treating all isolated cases of annuities and rever- 
sions, whether absolute or contingent, immediate or deferred, should be used 
whenever it is desired to arrive at the market value of such securities. 

Thus in the case of a simple reversion the formula will be 1—d(1+ A); 
and although values so obtained appear very small at the early ages of life, 
they will be found to approximate to the ordinary tabular values at the 
more advanced ages. , 

Taking the sum in reversion as £1, and using Davies’s Equitable 
Experience, interest 5 per cent., it will be seen that 


At age 50 the market value is ‘32005, and the ordinary value -40944 
» 60 » »  *45326 ” » » *51060 

» 0 4 %9 60050 i » 35 °63077 
‘,, 80 ” ” ‘75218 ” ” » ' ‘76360 
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Taste IL—Showing the value of £1, payable on the death of B, if A 
survive ; allowing the purchaser a given rate of interest on the sum 
advanced, besides the premium necessary to secure his capital by an 


insurance on A against B, according to the Northampton 8 per Cent. 
Table. 


Inrenzest, 5 per cent. Iwrzrest, 6 per cent. 


1575 5912 
1-536 6065 
1°509 6181 
1-484 . 6289 
1-469 6356 
1°459 *6402 
1-449 6446 
1°842 4862 - 
1:790 56010 
1-746 5148 
1718 ' $238 
1-700 5296 
1683 "5349 


2°176 *3901 
2104 4050 
2°053 4161 
2-022 4231 
1-996 4290 


2982 
3111 
3191 
*3254 


2106 
2194 
2260 


1291 
"1357 


0495 


* These values are the reciprocals of the numbers in the previous columns, and are, 
also the reversions of which £1 is the present value. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT TUCKER. 


. 


Lombard Street, 21st October, 1854. 
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THE INTEREST IN ASSURANCES EFFECTED BY ONE PERSON 
UPON THE LIFE OF ANOTHER. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “Verus,” in the last Namber of 
the Magazine, induces me to trouble you again upon this subject; especially 
as, if the views there expressed are entertained by any number of your 
readers, it is evident that so much difference of opinion exists on this ques- 
tion as to render further discussion desirable. 

“Verus” expresses his belief that “the Act 14 Geo. III., cap. 48, has 
been and is a valuable protection to life assurance”; but the reasons as- 
signed for this opinion seem hardly to warrant such a conclusion. He 
admits that the question of interest is very rarely raised when a claim is 
payable, which he looks upon as a proof of the wholesome influence of the 
Act,” whereas all that it really proves is that one of the main provisions is 
habitually disregarded; and speaks of the facility and confidence with which 
an Office can fall back upon the want of interest in a case where it may be 
necessary t® prove fraud or swindling. Now, bearing in mind that the 
undoubted object of this Act is to suppress, not fraudulent, but speculative 
assurances, and that fraud is never mentioned in it from one end to the 
other, it seems rather equivocal evidence of its successful working, that it 
accomplishes a purpose never contemplated at the time of its enactment. 
But surely fraud and gambling are two different things: if the law as it 
stands is insufficient to suppress the former, by all means let it be made 
more stringent; but do not let an Assurance Company defeat a swindler by 
assuming the character of moralist for that single occasion. I am not aware 
that the Act now under consideration has ever been made available for such 
a purpose; indeed, so far as I know, the only instance on record of a claim 
having been successfully resisted on this ground, is in the case of ‘‘ Godsall 
v. Boldero,” where no imputation of fraud was even insinuated. . 

“Verus” further asserts, that a comparative immunity from gambling 
assurances must exist, because the question of interest is so seldom 
agitated. But this, again, is only begging the question: it is notorious, 
that when once a policy has been issued, the interest of the assured is 
thenceforth, by general consent, ignored altogether; because it is so uni- 
versally admitted to have no bearing upon the contract, that any Office 
objecting tp pay a claim for such a reason would at once lose ground in 
public estimation. 

We have abundant evidence that speculation in life policies prevails to 
a great extent in open defiance of the law. They are advertised for sale 
almost daily; auctioneers have what they term “periodical sales,” in which 
this class of property is regularly included; Reversionary Societies announce 
in their prospectuses their willingness to purchase life assurances—one of 
them, in its recently published report, boasting of its success in this branch 
of its business; and many private individuals are known to be constantly in 
the habit of buying policies. I myself met with an instance, in the case of 
a gentleman recently deceased, where no less than fifty-nine policies, on the 
~ lives of various persons, formed part of the assets of his estate. And all these 
transactions are entered into upon the faith that the Offices will unhesitat- 
ingly pay the claims, in accordance with their invariable practice, but in 
utter disregard of the Jaw, whose declared object is to prohibit such dealings 
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altogether, and not, as “Verus” seems to suppose, to protect Offices against 
~ cases in which “any thing fraudulent or incorrect is mixed up with the 
policy. 

in: “Verus” remarks that the case I had “referred to as an ex- 
ample of an illegal insurance is strictly within the meaning of that term”; 
and that a person wishing to provide for a relative after his own death, can 
have no difficulty, upon the score of interest, in effecting a policy in the 
name of the latter in any Office. To this the simple answer is, that since 
the publication of his letter I have made some further inquiries upon this 
point, and can now assert, as a matter of fact, that leading Companies, 
transacting an extensive business, do refuse to entertain such proposals, 
informing the applicant that he must effect the assurance in his own name. 
This is a fair illustration of the varying practice that prevails in regard to 
this law. Z 

Forther: ‘“‘Verus” contends that assuring the life of a debtor may be a 
bad speculation, but is a legitimate transaction. It may be a bad or good 
speculation, according as the event may prove; but once admit that it is a 
speculation, and there is an end of the argument. Where, then, is the 
efficiency of this law that professes to put a stop to speculative assurances 
altogether? 

As regards Irish assurances, I believe that I was justified in the asser- 
tion that neither assurers nor assured were, generally speaking, aware that 
the Gambling Act did not apply to Ireland; it was certainly a very common 
application from that part of the kingdom to have the interest admitted on 
the policy. But be this as it may, it is I think undeniable that in former 
years some of the older Companies attached great importance to the question 
‘of interest in Irish assurances; and if this be true, the existing state of the 
law in that country certainly cannot be charged with the undue mortality 
that is known to have prevailed among Irish lives. 

I believe that I have now noticed all the arguments adduced by “ Verus,” 
and confess that I see no reason to depart from any of the statements put 
forth in my former letter. Much might have been added, of the ignorance 
of the principles of life assurance evinced both in the framing of this Act by 
the legislature, and in its interpretation by the courts of law; the erroneous 
idea having apparently been entertained, that a life assurance policy is a 
contract of indemnity, resembling a fire or marine insurance. But this ob- 
jection it can be necessary only to mention, the subject having already 
been treated by Mr. De Morgan, with his usual clearness and force, in a 
work (Essay on Probabilities, page 244) familiar to everyone who has 
made the theory of life assurance his study. 

It can hardly be denied that a law must be in a very unsatisfactory 
state, when of its two main provisions one is altogether unheeded, and the 
other very partially acted upon. The so-called Gambling Act is in this 
predicament; and therefore, should circumstances again bring it under con- 
sideration, the only alternatives seem to be—either that it should be rendered 
more stringent, or abandoned altogether. In arriving at the conclusion that 
the latter is the more desirable course, it is certainly not from any favour 
for speculative assurances, but quite the reverse. Iam not disposed to 
agree with the views of “Verus” as regards policies on the lives of debtors; 
on the contrary, I would look with some degree of suspicion upon all pro- 
posals where the pecuniary interests of the parties concerned would be best 
served by the failure of the life proposed, and I think that the motive for 
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the assurance might in every case be a legitimate subject of inquiry in the 
first instance. But just as (to cite one out of many similar cases that might 
be mentioned), although no one defends exorbitant rates of interest, yet the 
usury laws did not prevent their exaction, and have been swept away; 80, 
not desiring speculation in life assurance, I doubt the wisdom of legislative 
interference in such a matter, because I doubt its power to attain the object 
it has in view. I would leave it entirely free, to be settled between the 
contracting parties; if a speculative assurance is offered, caveat emptor. 
I firmly believe that such freedom of action would not encourage or increase 
any “mischievous kind of gaming,” while it would effectually abolish the 
anomalies and inconsistencies of the present state of things. 
I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Eagle Insurance Office, ARTHUR H. BAILEY. 
lst November, 1854. 


Norr.—It will be interesting to our readers to know that the leading 
case of Godsall v. Boldero (9 East, 72), referred to in the above communi- 
cation—in which it was decided that a life policy by one person on the life of 
another was a mere contract of indemnity, and that therefore when a credi- 
tor insured the life of his debtor the policy became void upon payment of the 
debt, whatever the number of premiums the Office might have received — 
has been overruled by the decision of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, sit- 
ting as a Court of Error, in the case of Dalby v. the India and London Life 
Assurance Company (xviii. Jurtst, 1024. Weekly Reporter, 16 Dec., 1854). 
We may hereafter give the report of this case at length; but for the present 
it will be sufficient to state that it decides that the contract is not one of 
indemnity—that the Gambling Act (14 Geo. ITI., cap. 48) was not declara- . 
tory of the common law, and that the requirements of that statute are 
satisfied by the existence of an insurable interest at the time that the policy 
is granted—and that the policy is not affected by the cesser of the interest 
at the time of the death. (See Bunyon on Life Assurance, pp. 6—26, 
where the view taken by the Court of Error is contended for.—Ep. 4. I.) 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Friendly Societies’ Sickness and Mortality. Mr. Alexander Glen Finlaison’s 
Report.’ Second Part. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 12th August, 1854. 

Census of Great Britain, 1851. Population Tables II. Ages, Civil Con- 
dition, Occupations, and Birthplace, of the People; with the Numbers 
and Ages of the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and the Inmates of Work- 
bouses, Prisons, Lunatic Asylams, and Hospitals. Presented to both 

' Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 1854. 

‘Nouvelles Tables pour les Calculs d’Intéréts simples et composés, d’Amor- 
tissement, d’Annuités, de Primes, &c. Par P. A. Violeine, Membre de 
l’Ordre impérial de la Légion d’Honneur, Chef de Bureau au Ministére 
des Finances, &c. Paris. 1854. 
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REPORTS OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


National Life Assurance Society.—Report of the Receipts and Pay- 


ments for the Year ending 81st December, 1853. 


£129,522 


Balance in hand Ist J 1858 sors 7 4 
ice an ’ e e e cd e 
Premiums :— "oe ; vtiaidel 3 
On assurances renewed - « 8842415 0 
Commuted on policies 56, 195, 418, 975 Ome 725 8 5 
On policies issued during the year ee 4,122 18 0 
Commuted iums on ditto see 752 4 9 
Additional fervor in age, policy 1,012 uo 67 4 2 
Extra for various foreign risks . Spee ke 705 3 10 
————._ 39,797 14 
Sale of £18,800, New 3} per e 6 oe ets - 18,912 0 
Ditto 26, 000, Consols - eC ee tee eee - 26,932 10 
Loans Uetgess of— 
oe we eo BK DP 
On elciee of the Society é -» « « I4/0_-0-0 
On ditto, with collateral security. Rs anti Ke th. 4 200 O80 
11,962 17 
Interest on mortgages, and dividends on stock . . . 10,358 10 
Received for interest and premiumsinadvance . . . 8,069 1 
» for policy stamps, up to 10th Detoher iin ie . 183 15 
” for bond stampa... . ie te ee . 6 18 
Commission on reinsurances ee Se eS lee : 23 13 
Loan on security of Consol = ww eles - 15,200 0 
- £129,522 2 
£) ss. 
Amount allowed to the members in reduction of premiums this year . 9,856 18 
Parchase of £1,000 per annum, Long Annuities . —. : - 5,312 10 
my £56 65 ry Annuities for terms of Years A - 8,142 16 
Pe £3,000, 6 per cent. Canada Government Debentures. . 3,457 10 
es £5, 000, 5 ditto ditto » 6,156 5 
” £10,000, Southampton Dock Bonds. . - 10,000 0 
i £5. 000, Stockton and Paine Railway Bonde <ctee? 5,006 5 
Loans on mo: . . £82,700 0 
» oD polictes of the Society . 2 ie 6,760 4 
Ditto, with Seg: security - « 9,930 0 
Temporary loan . = els - «+ 8,000 0 
—————— 62,390 7 
Paid claims on policies :—Outstanding, lst January, 1858 £8,250 0 
Claims arising in 1853. . 18, 228 7 
—— 26,473 14 
ee of policies . 2. ws 6 A . 539 38 
; 5 . ° 329 0 
Fees to rates anditore, and medica officers 2 r A 936 5 
Office salaries . wee ore : . - 1,470 0 
Painting premises. ETE . ue 14 
Messenger, tin "> edvertia ' stationery, Coens f 5 9 
Mcatier ate Socevaty muse : 300 0 
Wiawienarges «Bt, cea ech 88 as te, te ° 44 12 
Retes and taxes ° ° . ° ° ° . RY 137 5 
Income and proper#y tax . Pralia . 362 17 
Paid for policy and bond stamps tee . 128 1 
Premiums for reinsurances a ers . 522 5 
Allowances for premiums and extra premiums overpaid A : 783 19 
Balance in hand, 3lst December, 1853. - £2,155 10 2 
Interest due, but not yet paid . . «© «| « 375 9 10 2581 


oon 


cocowoe® alomoocann 


to 


i) 
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S 
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Statement of Property belonging to the Society, and the Income 
arising therefrom. 


’ Property. Income. 

ens. ds eee 8 Oe 

New 3} per Cent. Stock . “ret S « > 4 37,800: 0° 0 1,212) 5920 

Console. Pet . 62,182 6 9 1,568 19 9 

Government cnvaitess £ 1,565 per annum . 6 . 8455 6 8 380 9 5 

Five per cent. Canada Government Debentures . . 6,000 0 0 250 0 0 

Six per cent: ditto ditto A - 8000 0 0 480 0 0 

Loans secured by mortgages, bonds, and debentures . 183,476 8 6 7,386 19 4 

Annual income from the above investments 5 ; ee el oats, 6 

Cash balances, as above . ‘ é . - 2,155 10 2 

Policy stamps on hand 5 : 159 4 6 

Freehold premises in King William Street « Ae SAIC Oa 

Amount of annual premiums .. Se een: : ., 87,315 1 4 


£48,588 14 10 


A General Statement of the Affairs of the National Life Assurance 
Society, estimated on the 31st December, 1853, as up to 25th March, 
1854. 


8 dd. 

Present value of £1,057,959 assured on lives of cae less rein- 
surances A - 645,929 18 10 
Present value of non-members’ policies, less reinsurances . 5G 386 14 5 
Claims admitted, but not yet paid : 8.791 16 2 
Reserve for possible claims between Ist January and 25th March, 1854 15,000 0 0 
Reserve for salaries, fees, and epee accounts . ‘ . - 1400 0 O 
- Loan on security of Consols ‘late -  . 15,200 0 90 


£592,908 9 5& 


Capital :— Lime ed. tke 8s) ae 
New 3} per Cents, £37,300 ; A = . 36,181 0 0 
Consols, £68,132. 6s. 9d. . S : . 64,725 14 5 
Long Annuities, £1,000 annuity. A ‘ - 6,312 10 0 
Annuities for Terms, £565 annuity . 3 - 38,142 16 3 
Five per cent. Canada Government Debentures, 

£5,000 : 5 . -  . 56000 0 0 
Six per Cent. ditto, £8, 000 need 800 0 0 
Loans secured by mortgages, bonds, and debentures 183,476 8 6 
Premises in King William Street : : ( 7,100 0 0 
Policy: stamps on hand : : : ¢ : 159 4 6 
Cash balances . ; c ; 5 f - 215510 2 


———_ 316,053 310 
Various sums payable to the Society before 25th March, 1854 . - 6,000 0 O 
Present value of £8,303. 12s. 1d. annual premiums, which members not 

yet entitled to reduction will pay in full é : 5 - 21,841 8 3 
Present value of £33,922. 4s. 10d., amount of annual 

premiums on members’ policies, less reinsurances £425,089 12 0 
Less value of amount to be paid in full, as above,.° . 21,841 8 3 


Present value of amount, subject to reduction " - 403,248 3 9 
Thirty-eight per cent, reduction thereon : - 153,234 6 5, 
———_——- 250,018 17 4 


_—————— 


£592,908 9 5 
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Palladium Life Assurance Sooiaty.— Capital and Assurance eer 
December 31, 1858. 


Dr. RawniaSere tl 
Paid-up capitaland additions . . . . . . «. . 74,962 12 8 
Reserve fond . oar ot ake “ . 12,877 15 5& 
Provision for outstanding risk on assurances 3 - « . 206,876 8 7 
Dividends due . F . . ° - 4 3 . 8268 0 4 

£377,484 16 7 

Cr. Lame Cs 
Mortgage investments .. a ee eee of o  «sBo4a95" 0 1 
Government securities : F . - - . ; F - 80,144 16 4 
Annuity investments i ome Wipe aylllesy -  « 1468012 7 
Advances on policies and bonds . ° - 3 ° A , . 89,855 0 0 
India transfer loan, and Palladiomutock . 8. 8. «Ow Se «18,455 18 10 
Estimated value of house and fixtures r Z p " - 4,530 0 0 
Amount at debit of agents 4 : ° F : £1,985 10 3 
Premiums otherwise outstanding er ede eis i oy ke | 

————-_ 8,955 17 6 
i agg Na A i aM a Mg anor td ab or 
account - 5 : . 17,167 16 8 
£377,484 16 7 
Transactions of the year 1858. 

Dr. Receipts. £ «s d. 
Balance of assets from a — et ee pee 878, 62516 7 
Premiums . P r , ‘ 4 ; . 44,214 12 0 
Commision on reassurances “ 3 5 4 - r 197 10 10 
Interest . «ls : 16,411 17 11 
Proceeds of reassurances cancelled 5 0 0 
Transfer fines . x . ll 5 0 

£484,596 4 4 

Or. Payments. £2. d, 
Claims settled in the course ofthe year. Sw wt( eteCté«<(CS:é«i BA DD 
Returns on surrender of policies sents P ; : ; ga 118128010 
Premiums on reassurances ‘ . r ; 5. B,J 26200 eb) 
Charges, including Pree and medical reports ‘ ° F . . 6208 16 8 
Commission ° p ‘ ‘ p - 1,585 19 8 
Proprietors’ dividends . ° . ° ° ° . 8,325 0 0 
Balance (assets) invested as above ‘ ; - s : " 877, 484 16 7 

£434,596 4 4 
Naiiber of new policies issued in the year, 139. Amount assured, £128,849. 
New premiums, £4,159. 11s, 8d. 
£. d, 
Amount under assurance 31st December, 1853 - 1,349,479 14 9 


Ditto 1852, as in last report . £1,280, 198 19 7 


Bonus added on completion of valuation . . 53,243 14 5 
——_—_————— 1,333,442 14 0 


Increase at close of 1853 . : P . . £16,037 0 9 

Smads 

Balance of assets, 1853 . ° P . ° as . Fy . 377,484 16 7 
Balance of assets, 1852 . ° - e P 3 F 7 . 873,625 18 7 
Increase in 1853 «tx. j - : ; : . £3,858 18 0 
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Provident Clerks’ Mutual Life Assurance Association (Benevolent 
Fund).—District Meeting at Liverpool, May, 1852.—From the deputy 
chairman’s address it appeared that they had 101 assurers in the town of 
Liverpool, to the amount of £29,850, and eight subscribers to the benevo- 
lent fand. Since their last meeting, in 1849, they had only added 32 
policies to the number which then existed. In the assurance department 
the Society, up to the 31st March, 1852, had issued 8,168 policies, amount- 
ing to £614,390, some of which, of course, had dropped. The amount 
invested in stock and mortgages was upwards of £42,000, and the amount 
of annual premiums on existing assurances upwards of £16,000. 


The Provident Clerks’ Mutual Life Assurance Association and Bene- 
volent Fund.—Since the establishment of the Association, to the 31st 
December, 1852, 3,471 life policies had been issued, assuring £673,140; and 
there remained in force at the same period 2,852 policies, covering assur- 
ances to the amount of £556,486. 

The state of the Society on the 8lst December was as follows, viz.:-— 


Liabilities for the— £ 


Values of 2,756 policies under Table Al . . A 5 : : 33,728 
» 201 policies under other tables. . : é ; es 9,295 
Value of declared bonuses (1848)  . . . «© «© «© 420 
Making the total liabilities . . . . . . £48,443 
Assets as per account re A » «6 « 60,565 
Balance, net profit fordivision . . . «© «© «© «, « 7,122 
One tenth assigned to the benevolent fund . . . . «©. . 712 
Remainder, applicable for bonusesto members . . . . #«. £6,410* 


If the division be confined to assurances of three or more years’ stand- 
ing, effected under Table 1, the sum required to give a bonus of 12s. per 
cent. per annum would be £5,370. 2s. 8d., and the proportionate reserve 
to be made for assurances effected during the last three years would be 
£973. 58. 7d., making together £6,343. 7s. 10d.; and it was therefore 
recommended that a bonus, at the rate of 12s. per cent. per annum, should 
be declared on all policies entitled to participate therein. 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1852. 


Assets. : . de 
£35,500 stock, 3} perCents,cospt . . . . . , . 88 a 4 7 
Amount lent on mortgage . c A ‘ 0 A ; C a 11,050 0 0 
Lease of house, furnitureand fixtures . . . . . 672:18 «5 
Cash at Bank ofEnglnd. . . . | | . 2,041 7 8 
Retty,eash co seis i ee ten eee es WR ae 010 7 
ance due by agents 4 i ° 2 "i : . . 
Policy stamps payin WORE, Wi. exe Wane BEd Piel ir 0 
Loans to members on security of their polici ‘ ‘ i ; 
Balance due by benevolent fund Ke oy SCE tt ae ic "7 , 
Renewal premiums due in December, 1852.» =| SO) St] (047 0 0 
duarterl and half yearly premiums , , .| , 4 1,425 6 1 
DZ on £35,500 stock, £11,050 mortgages, and £520.19. 
Pres can® to members, up to 31st December, 1852 eke e ot 420 8 & 
UMS due on policies on the half credit system | ' ° ° 45 8 0 


RN £52,265 2 1 
Equivalent to a reversionary bonus of over £13,800. 
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, Liabilities, Leks. @. 
Values of 2,756 policies, assuring £534,871 under Table A 1 Z . 88,727 8 11 
» 74 policies, assuring £12,248 under Table A 2 (Endowment 


Assurances) : : : 3 eal: ; aes - 2,293 11 8 

Values of 51 policies, assuring £914 under Tables B 1 and B 2 (Deferred 
Annuities, premiums returnable and not returnable . % - 2,233 0 O 

Values of 37 policies, assuring £3,980 under Tables C 1 and C 2 (Endow- 
ments, premiums returnable and not returnable) . . . . 862 0 0 
Value of £424 per annum, Annuity TableD . °. A i . °8,688 7 8 
Values of 23 policies under other tables, assuring £9,348 5 ‘ 217 16 1 
Value of reveraionary bonuses accepted at the last valuation (£807. 10s.) 420 0 0 
Claims admitted in 1852, but not due till 1853 . é c s 1,700 0 0 
Profit for division . é : 5 et : 7,122 17 9 
£52,265 2 1 


Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society (Established 1826).—Re- 
port by the Ordinary Directors to the Annual Meeting, 20th March, 
1851.—The amount of capital sums assured during 1850 has been 
£356,367, by 944 policies, and corresponding premiums £12,273. Os. 8d. 
—the net increase to the total capital sums assured, deducting for policies - 
emerged, forfeited, surrendered, and not taken up, being £272,354. 9s., by 
809 policies, and corresponding net increase of premiums £8,764. 15s. 
Besides, there has been received, of single premiums for assurances and 
annuities, £4,962. 12s. 9d. 

The rate of mortality during the year has not been so much as one per 
cent.; but from the falling in of some heavy policies, the per centage of * 
claims considerably exceeds the per centage of deaths amongst the members. 
Among the many who have been assured through the Office in London, not 
one death has occarred since its opening, 18 months ago. 

Local boards have been established in Dublin and Aberdeen. 

Amonnt of assurances in force, £1,371,700. Present annual income, 
£55,500. Accumulated fund, £270,500. 


Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society.—Report by the Ordinary 
Directors to the Annual Meeting, 18th March, 1852.—The new business 
for the year 1851 has very considerably exceeded that of 1850. 


New business in No. of Policies, oa Corresponding Preminms 
1850 oN 944 st 356,367 0 0 Aa 12,273 0 8 
1851 ae 1079 ae 444,170 17 0 we 16,345 7 2 


The net addition to the total business, after deducting for all policies 
emerged, forfeited, surrendered, and not taken up, for the two years, being— 


Net addition. _No. of Policies, rg ito ag Mclean 
1850 as 809 SA 272,354 9 0 ee 8,764 15 0 
1851 as 882 E 368,051 4 90 a 13,103 8 9 


The premiums above stated are exclusive of the single premiums for assu-" 
rances and the single and annual premiums for annuities. 

The amount of claims is positively less than it has been for many 
years, notwithstanding the augmented business and advancing age of the 
earlier members. The per centage of claims is only about 14s. per £100, 
or about £1 out of £143. The next periodical investigation into the affairs 
of the Society takes place at the close of next year. 

Amount of assurances in force, £1,739,750.' Present annual income, 


£70,000. Accumulated fund, £313,100. 
N 2 
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The Standard Life Assurance Company (1825).—Business for the 
Year ended 15th Nov., 1853. 


Number of proposals for assurance made to the directors . . «. ~« ~~ 1059 
Number. of assurance policies issued, exclusive of annuity and other transactions . ie 

‘ 7) 8. . 
Sums proposed for assurance. 6 0 a 3 ‘ . 555,544 7 0 
Sums te policies issued’ . . of | ree 455,248 17 1 
Premiums on new policies, exclusive of single payments . -. . 14,886 9 3 
Annual revénue at 15th November, 1853 . : A é . 205,035 6 2 
Claims by death, exclusive of bonus additions . A 5 . . 84,445 17 0 
Addition to accumulated fund during the year . : , : - 125,761 1 10 


Results of the Business during the last Nine Years. 


Number of proposals for assurances made to the directors . . . - « 8,851 
Number of assurance policies issued, exclusive of annuities and other transactions 6,608 
; 8 
Sums proposed for assurance. ee Kore 5,000,498 12 4 
Sums in policies issued 3,961,215 17 3 


Claims by death paid, exclusive of bonus additions. . 491,210 14 4 


Victoria Life Assurance Company (1838).—Exztract from the Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Directors, submitted to the General Meeting 
of Proprietors on the 10th March, 1853.—The receipts of the past year 
_ were £36,205. 14s., and the disbursements £19,260. 6s. 8d., leaving a 
balance in favour of the Company of £16,945. 7s. 4d., which has been 
carried to the general or assurance fund. New assurances were effected 
under 164 policies, amounting to nearly £108,000, adding in premiums 
over £3,700 a year to the income of the Company. The claims by death 
arise from the failure of 15 lives under 18 policies, and amount to £11,237. 
9s. 11d., including bonuses. The number of policies lapsed during the 
past year, by death, purchase, or otherwise, amounts to 123, assuring 
£73,246, and have produced in premium nearly £10,000, within £1,200 
of the amount paid for claims by death. The assets of the Company now 
amount to over £150,000, and are profitably invested, the much larger 
proportion in mortgages, reversions, life interests, debenture bonds, and 
consols, The number of policies in force at the end of the year were 1,155, 
assuring £763,642, the income being over £35,000 a year. Up to the end 
of 1852, 2,545 policies had been issued, asstring over one million six 
hundred thousand pounds. 


Victoria Life Assurance Company.—Fifteenth Annual and Second 
Septenntal Report of the Directors, 30th March, 1854.—During the past 
year, 142 policies have been issued, assuring £107,022, and adding nearly 
£4,000 to the income of the Company. The total receipts were £35,395, 
and the payments £14,968, (including £6,953, claims by death,) leaving 
£20,427 to be carried to the general or assurance fund—a larger sum than 
has hitherto been carried to that fund in any one year. A most careful in- 
vestigation of the assets and liabilities of the Company has been made by 
the actuary; ‘each policy has been separately valued; the future profits of 
the business have in no way been anticipated; and, after making a proper 
reserve to protect the interests of those assurers who have come in during 
the last three years, but who will not on this occasion participate in the 
division, and allowing fully for all contingencies, the result is as follows :— 
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ine fund. 

The assets are valued at . . ne aa . 176,861 7 2 
The liabilities at . : : “ ees . 144,376 18 4 
Leaving a surplus for division of - £32,484 13 10 


more particularly set forth in the following table:— . 


Liabilities. £ « 
Value of £815,171, assured under 1,190 policies, including reserve for 


= 


annuities and accounts unpaid, extra risks, and other contingencies 100,844 9 4 
Pypwues ed | ee 34,109 7 6 
ge a gat EN yO ame \ 7 hey aan 
Value of £518 per annum, annuities granted . .. 2 emer 6,147.8) 0 

144,376 13 4 

Balance—surplus for division . : ‘ - «+  « 82,484 13 10 
£176,861 7 2 

; Assets. £. awd. 
Three per Cent. Consols . . . - 5 ema . 24,876 1 6 
On mortgage . . . ° fe . . e . . . 29,750 0 0 
On life interests and reversions . # 3 é 5 ; . 21,801 14 3 
» Tailway and other debentures . , a . dy snc . 35,463 18 9 
» the Company’s policies ;. : 2 : = A 5 : 3,841 0 0 
» bonds with policies of assurance . ‘ ; ; , : . 388,261 138 2 
» deposit (London and County Bank) .. : - «. + 6,000 0 0 
Due by agents ee ee ee em re ae. 897 13 4 
Cash at bankers A 6,723 15 11 


Annuities and reversions purchased, lease of premises, profit rent, &e. ? 3,745 10 3 
Premiums on credit, and premiums and interest payable but not due . 7,000 0 0 


£176,861 7 2 


Of this surplus, the directors advise that £32,266 should be divided in 
terms of the deed of settlement: viz., four fifths to the assured entitled to 
participate, and one ‘fifth to the shareholders. This will enable the direc- 
tors to declare a bonus of 17s. 6d. a share to the proprietors, which they 
recommend should be thus appropriated—by the addition of 7s. 6d. a share 
to the paid-up capital (making, with the former bonus of 12s. 6d. a share, 
£1 a share added to the original capital, equal to £25 per cent. thereon), 
and the remaining 10s. a share the directors propose should be paid to the 
proprietors in cash. The reversionary bonuses to the assured will average 
53 per cent. on the amount of premiums paid, and 114-per cent. on the 
sums assured by them. The present value of this bonus may be received 
in cash, or may be applied to the reduction of future premiums. It may, 
perhaps, be interesting to mention, that since the establishment of the Com- 
pany 2,689 policies have been issued, assuring £1,714,524; that 1,499, 
assuring £903,812, have lapsed from one cause or another; and that 1,190 
policies, assuring £810,712, remain on the books. £260,016 has been re- 
ceived in premium, and £44,634 in interest. The claims by death have 
arisen from the failure of 133 lives, assured under 169 policies, assuring 
£87,867; while the premiums received on these, on purchased and other 
lapsed policies, have amounted to £89,135. The directors proposed a divi- 
sion of profits in future every five years, instead of every seven years, and 
the power of having a less number of directors and auditors than the deed 
of settlement now provides. for. 
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Examples of bonus declared 1854:— 


Assured. 


15° 

16°2 
17°9 
207 
25°3 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


As on the last occasion, we publish the questions for the Second Year’s 
Examination, which we understand has, on the whole, been very satisfac- 
torily met. The third year’s examination will take place for the first time 


in December, 1855. 
SECOND YEAR’S EXAMINATION, 1854. 


1. Explain the difference between common and Naperian logarithms, 
and why it is desirable to retain both systems. | 


2. Given log. n=M {(n—1)— 5(n—1)'+ $(n—1)-, &e.} where 


M is the modulus of the system whose base is a, to find log. s 
3. Find the values of log. (1+n), log. (1—m), and log. iid 
when n=1. 1—n 


4. In a table of logarithms it is observed that the difference between 
the logarithms of contiguous numbers diminishes as the numbers themselves 
increase. Explain this. 

5. Show how to find the number corresponding to a logarithm found 
only partially in the tables. 

6. If n balls, a, 6, c, d, &c., be thrown promiscuonsly into a bag,—and 
two balls be drawn out, show that the probability that these will be a and 

2 ' 


bis 


n.(n—1) 
7. Inan ordinary lottery, show that, d priori, the chances are the same, 
whether a person is to draw first or last or intermediately. 

8. Find the probability that some two at least out of three lives will be 
alive at the end of the nth year. 

9. Show that the probability of a single life failing in any assigned 
year, a8 the 2th from the present time, is p,_,—p,. 


10. Two lives, A and B, being proposed, find the probability that A 
will die before B, 


11. Find the amount in n years of an annuity certain of £a at ¢ per 
cent. compound interest. 
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12. Express the value of an annuity on a given life, and convert the 
formula into one which gives the value of an annuity at any age in terms of 
the next higher age. ; 

13. Find the value for » years of an annuity certain commencing with 
£1 and increasing by £1 each year. 

14. If the first payment of an annuity certain be £a, and the future 
payments be increased by £p each year, find the value of such annuity for 
n years. 

15. Find according to the columnar method the value of an annuity on 
‘ single life, commencing with £1 and increasing by £1 each year until 

eath. 

16. If the first payment of a life annuity be £a, and the following pay- 
ments be decreased by £p annually, find the value of the annuity. 

17. State algebraically the difference between the amount of £1 in 


1 and 2 years respectively, when ath of the interest is converted into prin- 
cipal m times in each year, instead of the whole interest once a year. 
18. Find the present value of £1 at the end of n years, “th of the 


interest being converted into printipal m times in each year. 

19. What is the present value of £10 payable two and a half years 
hence, on M. D’Alembert’s hypothesis, compound interest at 5 per cent.? 

20. State briefly the practical objections to M. D’Alembert’s reasoning 
on this subject. 

21. Explain the relative advantages attending the D and N column 
system of construction, and the common method of forming tables of life 
annuities. 

22. Explain the difference between Barrett’s formula and Davies’s, for 
finding the value of an annuity on a single life; and show how a table is 
constructed according to Barrett’s method. - 

23. Show how a table of the probabilities of survivorship between two 
lives may be readily constructed. 

24. Show how to construct a table of single and annual premiums for 
the assurance of £1 on a single life, according to the columnar method. 

25. Find the value of an annuity on the life of A after the death of B; 
also the value of the annuity during the life of the survivor. 

26. Find AB, the present value of £1 to be received at the end of the 


year in which A dies, provided he die while B is living. 

27. The value required in the preceding question being unknown, find 
the annual premium for the contingency therein mentioned. : 

28. Express the value of an annuity on n lives, to continue so long as 
any one ‘of them exists. 

29. Determine the value of an annuity on the life of A, to commence 
at the death of Band C. 

30. Given AB a the present value of £1 payable at decease of the 


“survivor of two lives A and B, provided that C die first or last of the three; 
find the equivalent annual premium to be paid during the continuance of 
the risk. 
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Preparatory Table for finding the Values of Annutties on THREE Jotnt 


13 
14 


1000000 
588068°5 
443707°7 
3522152 
304489-9 


270873'1 
249187°1 
233123°5 
220413°5 
2097 98-0 


200597°4 
1921437 
183862°6 
175843°1 
168081-0 


160495°6 
152945°1 
145522°2 
1383732 
131556°3 


125056:9 
118860°8 
113010:9 
107433'2 
102115°6 


97046°53 
92167-59 
87519°66 
83005'76 
78503°28 


73991°65 
6968123 
65601°37 
61774°61 
58184:98 


54786°92 
5157122 


19391°37 
1807883 


Lives of Equal Ages. 
8 
N. i & D. 
658917546 | 52 |16810-39 
600110696 | 53 115587-74 
5557399-26 | 54 |14412°35 
5205184-06 
06 | 55 |13995-24 
490069416 | Fe |toone-go 
4629821-06 | 57 |11206-38 
4380633:96 | 58 |10212-06 
414751046 | 59 | 9211-921 
8927096-96 
96 | 60 | 8206243 
3717298-96 | 61 | sigsa00 
8516701-56 | 62 | 6260-540 
332455786 | 63 | 5421-271 
314069526 | 64 | 4682-213 
2964852'16 
‘16 | 65 | 4024-744 
2700771268) Gelatin set 
2636275'56 | 67 | 2936-404 
248333046 | 68 | 2487-843 
233780826 | 69 | 2094:190 
2199435:06 
puro | 70 ee 
194282186 | 72 | 1171-620 
1823961-06 | 73 | 920-4860 
171095016 | 74 | 700-1758 
1603516-96 
‘96 175) 511-9799 
1501401°86 | 76 | Se77077 
140435483 | 77 | 287-7464 
131218724 |78| 177-9423 
122466758 | 79 | 1922747 
1141661-82 
82 | 50] —81-38943 
rogsise'sa | 8) | Slrsse4s 
989166896| 82 |  33-75686 
919485:666| 83}  20°79576 
g53804-296| 84 | 1236068 
92109°686 
686) 85] — 7-143586 
783924°706 | 96 3-890429 
679187°786| 87 | 1-981696 
627566566| 88 ‘9263786 ° 
579005766 89 4270937 
583494476 
“4761 9 2002235 
490716196) 9) 07859246 
450646206 | 92 “02780735 
413241°486} 93 01007674 
378406296 | 94 003976320 
346023'156 
156} 95 001628651 
815988°646) 96 0007125417 
288007:946} 97 0003315944 
262077°706} 98 0001514735 
238005'196 00007133346 
Sere Le: 00003798198 
101 00001732744 
175435°546 {102 000006130750 
157356716 [103 000001285678 


Carlisle 8 per Cent. 


N. 


140546326 
124958 °586 
110546:236 


97250'9962 
85024°6762 
73818-2962 
63606-2362 
54394°3152 


46188-0722 
38994°7822 
82734°2422 
27312-9712 
22630-7582 


18606°0142 

151606192 

12224:2152 
9736:37227 
7642°18227 


589406227 
4446°46927 
8274-84927 
2354'36327 
165418747 


1142°20757 
774409877 
516°665477 
338°721177 
216°446477 


135°107047 
81°6060679 
47°8492079 
27°0534479 
14°6928179 


7°54923198 

3°65880298 

167710698 
750728386 
823634686 


*123411186 
0448187261 
0170113761 
00693463613 
00295831613 


00132966513 
000617123438 
000285529038 
000134055538 
“0000627220785 


0000247900985 

000007 46265854 
00000133190854 
00000004623054 
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Preparatory Table for finding the Values of Annuities on Four Joint Lives of 
: Equal Ages. 


Carlisle 3 per Cent. 


Dp. N. 
0 1000000 | 4260804-40 | 52 | 7188-192 51260°7845 
1 | 4975647 |3763239°70 | 53 | 6563-992 44696-7925 
2 | 3451602 [341807950 | 54 | 5071-085 38725°7575 
3 | 2562014 | 316187810 
: 10 1 55 | 5415-149 33310-6085 
4 | 2130820 | 294879610 | 56 | s899-507 28420-0815 
5 | 1841124 |2764683-70 | 57 | 4897-386 24022-6955 
6 | 1663573 | 259832640 | 58 | 3923-474 20099-2215 
7 | 1687217 | 2444604-70 | 59 | 4583849 16645-6725 
44062°3 | 2300542-40 
40 | 60 | 2989535 13656-1375 
9 | 136221°8 | 2164320°60 | 61 | o530.757 11123-3805 
10 | 1295859 | 203473470 | 62 |2125-454 8997-92653 
11 | 1235676 |1911167-10 | 63 | 1771-671 7226-25553 
12 | 1176721 |1793495-00 | 64 | 1471-620 5754°63553 
13 | 1119769 | 1681518-10 
10 | 65 | 1214-668 4539-96753 
14 | 106479°3 | 157503880 | 5 |i gote Prat 
15 | 1011123 |1473926-50 | 67 | 813°6775 2729-19283 
16 | 9575893 |1378167:57 | 68 | 658-7809 2070-41193 
17 | 9050024 |1287667-33 | 69 | 528-7829 1541-62903 
18 | 85459-27 .|1202208-06 : 
06 | 701 419-7286 1121-90543 
19 | 8068351 | 112152455 | 79 | $297286 Hee 
20 | 7615962 | 104536493 | 72 | 251-0782 541-210437 
21 | 7187509 | 973489843 | 73 | 183-8211 357-389337 
22 | 6786302 | 905626823 | 74 | 128-9028 228:487037 
23 | 6406239 | 841564-433 
433 1 75195-75663 142°730407 
24 | 6046266 | 781101773 | 76 |  55-79136 870090471 
25 | 3705366 | 724048113 | 77 | 3509774 519813071 
26 | 5378900 | 670259-113 | 78 | 21-58440 303969071 
27 | 50700713 | 619558983 | 79 | 1321790 e 171790071 
98 | 47711-71 | 571847273 ne 
273 | 39| 7751647 9°42736010 
29 | a47ai-ig | s27ileli3 | 3) | 7 7Binee rset 
30 | 4174609 | 485370023 | 82|  2-447372 2°50195610 
31 | 3891697 | 446453053 | 83 | 1-295575 1-20638110 
32 | 36264-44 | 410188613 | 84 6538774 552503707 
33 | 3380307 | 376385:543 : 
"543 | 95 3178896 234614107 
34 3151880 344866°743 86 “1427788 0918353076 
35 | 2937679 | 315489-953 | 87 05865819 0331771176 
36 | 2736885 | 288121-103 | 88 02149199 0116851276 
37 | 2546777 | 262653333 | 89 007730397 -00395473068 
38 | 2366973 | 238983:603 : ‘ 
90 002843173 00111155768 
89 | 21970°93 | 217012'678 | 9) 0008252209 000286336782 
40 | 2033551 | 196677-163 | 92 0002085552 “0000777815822 
41 | 1873604 | 177941-123 | 93 00005441438 -0000233672022 
42 | 1720856 | 160732:563 | 94 -00001590528 0000746192228 
43| 15767°35 | 144965213 ° 
95 -000004885958 0000257596928 
44] 14434°54 | 130530'673 | 96 | —-990001638846 -000000937123239 
45 | 1320285 | 117327:823 | 97 -0000005968699 -000000840253839 
46 | 1207572 | 105252:103 | 98 -0000002120628 -000000128190539 
47 | 1104446 | 94207°64351 99 -00000007846685 -0000000497236897 
48 | -10110-00 | 84097-6435 . 
100 «0000000341387 0000000155849197 
49 | 9279757) 748178865}; 9) -00000001212922 -00000000345569975 
51 | 8526-386| 66291-5005]102 -000000003065375 -000000000390324754 
52 | 7842°595| 58448:90551103 -0000000003857017 -000000000004623054 
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THE prevailing system of life contingency calculation is one not 
of variable but of invariable quantities. At the very threshold the 
admission of two such important assumptions is asked for, as that 
the rate of mortality is always invariable at the same age, whether 
old or young, and that the rate of interest is equally invariable for 
all periods, whether long or short. Upon these admissions of in- 
variability a system is formed for assessing the relative values of 
different cases, thereby necessarily in every instance indicating an 
invariable answer; and with such indications the system rests 
content. Whether such assessments, however logically fair in 
connection with agreed postulates of invariability, are themselves 
eventually justified by the same invariability of actual result as was 
a priori assumed, has not hitherto been commonly brought within 
the general scope of the actuary’s studies. Directly, however, he 
is called on to take upon himself the practical responsibility of 
upholding this theory of invariability, he is somewhat surprised to 
find that, good as the mere logic of his studies may have been, it 
is by no means an easy task to connect such logic with the nature 
of the events he may see passing around him. In place of a 
definite rate of mortality at each age, he may find a perfect series 
VOL. v. ° o 
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of such rates—in place of one uniform rate of interest, he may 
find one portion of the funds yielding no interest whatever, while 
other portions may be lent upon classes of security, fruitful indeed 
in interest, but not as equally fruitful in obvious expedients for 
realization of the principal, should such be desirable. The con- 
viction is thus forced upon him at a very early period of his career, 
that, as a practical man, he must either henceforth shut his eyes _ 
altogether to the prevailing theory of the subject, or else open his 
eyes much wider than as a student he was taught to expect would 
be necessary in the application of rules professedly based upon 
invariable elements. 

I am aware it may be said, that although the rates both of 
mortality and interest, as used by actuaries under the prevailing 
system, are certainly specific rates, yet that they are to be con- 
sidered as averages, and therefore typical, as well in theory as in 
practice, of a diversity of rates. But I would ask, has the subject 
ever been so treated? Can we find, for instance, in the treatises 
of those who are termed by common consent, and therefore rightly 
termed, our standard writers, not merely a single chapter, but even 
a single page, on the proper calculation and employment of average 
results, as applicable to insurance transactions? So long then as 
this omission exists, so long I think we may without presumption 
assert that the prevailing system of life contingency calculation is 
susceptible of considerable improvement. But in alluding to this 
omission, I particularly wish to guard myself from the inference 
that I thereby desire to stigmatize the labours of such men as 
Price, Morgan, Baily, and Milne, or of our late excellent cotem- 
porary David Jones, as not worthy of the favourable reception they 
have received. On the contrary, I believe (and it is one of the 
objects of the present paper to illustrate such belief) that the style 
of treatment adopted by these pioneers of our literature constituted 
the only style that was really applicable to the nature of insurance, 
as then publicly understood. Indeed, in all branches of natural 
philosophy we find a similar assumption of invariability at an early 
period of their history, as preparatory to the more comprehensive 
study of deviations required by modern science. One of these 
branches presents us with so close a parallelism to the line of pro- 
gress I wish to illustrate as advisable in insurance calculations, 
that I cannot consider it wholly a digression to allude to it even in 
some detail. 

In the early history of navigation, we find it taken almost as 
the basis of the science that the compass needle pointed in a fixed 
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direction, and that such direction was due north. The utility of so 
simple an assumption in early days can scarcely be overrated ; the 
more especially as it was by this simplicity then rendering itself 
acceptable that the real properties of the magnet have been reserved 
for more elaborate study in our own time. Indeed, had variability 
in place of invariability been originally taken for its prevailing 
attribute, the important uses of the mariner’s compass would 
probably have been lost to modern science, inasmuch as our sim. 
plicity-loving ancestors might have considered such indications too 
uncertain and complex either to be useful to themselves or to their 
posterity. In further illustration of this, we find that for a long 
time the simplicity of such a theory of invariability completely 
overrode the nature of the actual facts. Gradually, however, the 
proverbial stubbornness of facts developed itself in this as in other 
sciences, and brought about the admission that the compass needle 
did not really and in fact point due north. There was as yet, 
notwithstanding, no absolute surrender of the principle of fixity of 
direction itself; such would have been too sudden a change either 
to have been expected or even desired. A variety of adjustments 
were accordingly advocated, each claiming some favourite point as 
that of the real fixity. The correct theory, nevertheless (started, I 
believe, by Gunter, and now admitted by all conversant with the 
subject, because the only theory that can interpret all the facts), is, 
that the direction of the compass needle is variable even in’ the 
same localities, and must be so apprehended by mariners, if safety 
based upon truth, and not merely upon simplicity of theory, be 
their aim. It is, then, by the known variability of the compass 
needle, and not by a pseudo invariability, that the triumphs of 
modern over ancient navigation have been achieved. 

The use I seek to make of this as a parallelism in illustration 
of the subject before us is, I presume, sufficiently obvious. I con- 
sider the formerly universal adoption of the Northampton Table 
and 8 per cent. as typified by the assumption that the compass” 
needle pointed fixedly due north, and the various petty controversies 
for other fixed points as equally typified by the various pros and 
cons for the Carlisle and other tables. Further, that the true 
theory, in this as in the former subject, is one strictly of variation, 
both as to mortality and interest, and that it must be so accepted 
as the only guide to safe practice, if we would avoid those rocks 
and shoals which a purblind adherence to a fixed in place of a 
variable course might unpreparedly develope. Indeed, the distinc- 


tion between the proper treatment of variable and invariable ele- 
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ments is precisely the distinction that characterizes the vocation of 
an actuary aa compared with that of an accountant. Thus the 
actuary who should take probabilities, because fairly assessed now, 
as necessary certainties hereafter, would be virtually an accountant, 
because he allows no range for the possibly conflicting evidences of 
the future. The accountant, on the other hand, who endeavours 
to put estimates upon fluctuating things to come, is virtually striv- 
ing to be an actuary; for he cannot but allow that no estimate of 
to-day, unless professedly subject to variation, can pretend to also 
fulfil the condition of being an equally good estimate for a change- 
able to-morrow. In some Offices, I believe, this distinction between 
fixed and variable estimates is already sufficiently carried out—in 
the first case, by the actual amount of assets at one period, as 
compared with the actual amount at another, being illustrated by 
Dr. and Cr. after the manner of accountants; and in the second, 
by the difference between the amount of the life valuation at one 
period and another being substantiated, actuary-wise, by taking 
into consideration the accrued contingencies of the past as compared 
with the range of contingencies to be provided against for the 
future. The actuaries, then, of what I shall venture to call.the 
old school, were essentially accountants in the modern sense, for it 
was only with fixed quantities they professed to deal, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by their assuming a fixity when they found it not. 
The results of such a system have been exactly those to be 
expected. Where exorbitancy secretly existed, as in the rates 
required by the Insurance Societies, there the errors of a fixed and 
affected precision eventually came to light, in the shape of bonuses 
added to the sums assured, in varying amounts from time to time, 
in strange contrast with the declared formality of the original 
fixedness of calculation. Where no such exorbitancy of charge 
was allowable or even possible, and the fixed calculations had to 
_stand or fall by their own merits, there the dangers of professing 
to deal with variable quantities as if they were absolutely invariable 
were unfortunately not so easily neutralized. To the numerous 
Friendly and Annuity Societies of the last century throughout’ the © 
country, a reliance on fixed tables and on such tables alone has at 
, once proved a delusion and a snare ; for it tempted them to appro- 
priate the temporary surplus of a day, in the vain expectation that 
the fixed nature of the tabular values assigned to the future would 
necessarily be sufficient guarantee for the fulfilment of impending 
engagements. 


The nature, then, of the improvement I seek to introduce into 
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life contingency calculation is to openly take as our guide not 
merely a calculus of averages, but of their fluctuations; and to 
thereby declaredly characterize our methods, not as composing a 
system of specific and precise results, whatever it may be of prices, 
but of results expected to vary between limits of assigned ranges 
of probability. By such a declaration it would at once become 
manifest that our expected gain by computation would not be to 
find even averages themselves invariable, but that their fluctuations, 
being considerably less, would therefore be more readily dealt with 
than the fluctuations of the elements of which they may be com- 
posed. The phrases therefore of the prevailing system implying 
**a true table,” or “a true rate of interest,” would under such a 
calculus have to give way to average tables, with their probable 
limits:and the per centages of their expected deviations. 

What experienced actuary, for instance, can read without feel- — 
ing the truth of the following reflection, extracted from the article 
on “ Probability” in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana :— 


‘“* Not being well able to decide upon the relative importance of small 
details, calculators on this subject (life contingencies) have hitherto judici- 
ously presented their results such as they ought to be if the tables were 
mathematically exact, and to the nearest farthing. But more extended 
views on the subject of probabilities, and on the nature of observations in 
general, would have caused the time which has been wasted in carrying out 
annuities to many more decimals than the data are good for, to be employed 
in apportioning the risks of fluctuation by estimation of the mean risks of 
the tables.” 


Or the following, from the equally excellent article on “ Proba- 
bility” in the Encyclopedia Britannica :— 


‘‘ We may remark that, although English writers have almost without 
exception confined themselves to the explanation of the methods of com- 
puting annuity tables and of determining from them the values of sums 
depending on life contingencies, the aid which this branch of economy 
derives from the general theory of probabilities is by no means confined to, 
the consideration of such elementary questions. The number of observa- 
tions necessary to inspire confidence in the tables, the extent to which 
risks may be safely undertaken, the comparative weights of different sets of 
observations, and the probable limits of departure from the average results 
of previous observations in a given number of future instances, are all 
questions of the utmost importance, which come within the scope of the 
calculus, and cannot in fact be justly appreciated by any other means.” 


In the concluding part of the latter extract we have, indeed, 
the real explanation of the formal and what I may venture to 
call the “‘ wooden” cast that has been given to the subject by our 
standard writers already referred.te: for we are to remember that, 
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though complete masters of their art as then understood, yet that 
they were all teachers or disciples of a school and of a day when 
the differential and integral calculus was but little employed by 
English writers on any branch of science. The omission of such 
processes has now, however, become the exception and not the rule. 
Thus, for instance, if we look into any of our modern treatises on 
mechanics, engineering, or navigation, all of them essentially prac- 
tical subjects, we find every aid that the calculus can give or has a 
chance of giving sedulously pressed into the service. By these 
means the great discovery of Newton and Leibnitz is brought 
home—vicariously indeed, but still effectually—to the uses of the 
humblest mechanic, engineer, or mariner, whenever he has to avail 
himself of what can be done for him, by way of previous calcula- 
‘tion, in guiding him to the simplest and most trustworthy results. 
Indeed, the modern improvements of the Nautical Almanack alone 
form at once a sufficient and striking illustration of what benefit 
can be achieved by the calculus in devising the best forms for 
practical computation. Whatever therefore may have been the ~ 
opinion of our elder school of writers, I think the time has now 
come for our students when, as in other subjects, the more search- 
ing investigations of the calculus should also be brought to openly 
and commonly bear upon that of life contingencies. 

Indeed, without this or some other extra aid, bow is it possible 
for us to intelligibly explain to a modern public those differences 
of results in various Offices, which, when judged by a hypothetical 
standard of invariability, appear rather to proclaim the failure of 
all methods whatever, than to justify the indications of any par- 
ticular one? So long as this diversity remains unexplained by 
having no proper limits assigned to it, so long assuredly may 
any amount of diversity appear justifiable to boards of manage- 
ment, and actuaries continue to be exposed to the risk of having 
their opinions only treated with respect when not obstructive of 
other money arrangements, That the calculus, especially con- 
sidered as a calculus of averages, contains within itself the means 
of dealing with and explaining these diversities, has been too often 
asserted both by continental and native writers on probability, to 
be strengthened by mere reassertion on my part. But as I am not 
aware that any very ready example, in a professional sense, has 
been given of the sort of assistance to be derived by actuaries from 
this calculus, when treated as a calculus of averages, I shall beg 
leave to conclude this paper by offering at least one such illustra- 
tion, hoping it may prove an incentive to other actuaries to look 
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further into the subject than perhaps they have hitherto done. 
Before, however, giving such an example, I should wish to state 
that I have purposely selected such an one as will show that I by 
no means pretend, as a practical man, that a more general study of 
the differential and integral calculus by actuaries would materially 
alter the external appearance of insurance results and rates, as 
at present accepted by the public. On the contrary, I believe that 
no actuarial theorizing would or ought to induce the public to be 
otherwise than mainly led by their own experience of the past, 
already somewhat extensive, and every day becoming more and 
more patent to themselves. But there is considerable difference, 
in a professional point of view, between venturing on general 
assamptions, however plausible, and the cautious adoption of 
approximations based upon elaborate investigations. Were then 
the calculus capable of no more than pointing out to us convenient 
approximations, and referring us to its own processes for its justi- 
fieation of them, it would still, I think, be an ally obviously well 
worthy of the actuary’s seeking. It is to illustrate. the calculus 
im this character that has decided the kind of example I have 
selected. 

Ezample.—A hundred pounds has to be put out at compound 
interest for twenty years, at rates indefinitely fluctuating between 
8 and 4 per cent. per annum. What is the general average of all 
the possible sums, even to infinity, to which the hundred pounds | 
may be thus made to amount ? 

Putting this into the form of a definite integral, we have 


1 de aged’ 1 (6+¢c(a+1))"*!—(b+ca)"*! é 
wei, (b+ ca)"de= meoet Bee re ee 5 


which, when m=100, a=8, b=100, c=1, and n=20, as in the 

042! — 1032! : 
= oro ) =1092781, which 
is the general average amount required. 

Having thus determined what would appear as the more recon- 
dite question of the average amount of a sum at fluctuating rates 
of interest, it may be well, in order to show the ductility of the 
calculus when studied as an extensive system of averages, to also 
determine by its means the more simple question of what is the 
average rate of interest between 3 and 4 per cent., so obviously 
determinable by other means as 34? This extra illustration, how- 
ever simple, is considered advisable; because there may be many 
minds, even in our own profession, so framed, that it is only by 
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treating well known examples, having obvious solutions by the 
current methods, that the reliability of any new method of solution 
is considered admissible by them in more difficult cases. To deter- 
mine, then, the average rate of interest between 3 and 4 per cent. 
by means of the calculus, we have to consider the definite integral of 
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5) =384; in exact equality with 
the obvious result of sheer mental arithmetic. I have already 
hinted that the first example is purposely chosen as one suscep- 
tible of an easy approximation, and such has just been portrayed : 
for if £100 be invested at 34 per cent. per annum for twenty years 
throughout, it will amount to £198°9789, a close approximation 
to the general average, or £199°2781, as determined by the cal- 
culus. But should we therefore be justified in saying that the 
£100 must necessarily be considered as having to be invested at 
34 per cent. per annum throughout? Decidedly not; and the less 
80, because all the supposed advantages of such a misstatement 
are more readily obtained by adhering to the scientific truth, and 
saying that the proposed calculation, being really one of indefinite 
fluctuation, has been accordingly so dealt with, and the general 
average ascertained to be £199'2731; without, however, guarantee- 
ing either that or any other as the precise result, that experience 
alone can determine. It is moreover manifest, that 34 as a rate of 
interest could not be connected as such with the average amount 
at the end of the term, for it is as obvious by common arithmetic 
as it is by the calculus that the accumulations between 34 and 4, 
considered as fixed quantities, would more than counterbalance 
those between 3 and 34: and hence, whether 34 would have to 
be considered as affording a good or bad approximation is not 
matter for assumption, but for demonstration ; and it is precisely 
. these demonstrations that are beyond the reach of the common 
methods. ’ 

The instances I have given will, I think, sufficiently portray, 
so far as isolated instances can do, the nature of the improvement 
I am advocating in life contingency calculations. It will be seen 

_that, though I seek to deprive the prevailing system of its pre- 
tensions to an invariability that does not really belong to it, yet 
that at the same time I propose a similar equivalent, by the 
adoption of the calculus and its limits, to that which has already 


which, when a=3, becomes il 
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been accepted, in place of a similarly false invariability, in other 
branches of natural philosophy. It is true, indeed, that before 
being exactly adapted to our wants as actuaries, the calculus must 
be moulded into one of averages; but this is a transformation so 
legitimate, that I consider no better method of studying the cal- 
culus exists even for the more general mathematical student. 

In concluding this paper, I am perfectly well aware it is con- 
sidered by many as dangerous, in an official and commercial sense, 
for any actuary to show he has been studying other books and 
productions than directories, prospectuses, and advertisements ; 
but I trust that a better spirit is beginning’to prevail, and that, 
within the walls of this Institute at least, any advocacy for: the 
improvement of the theory of our subject will be immediately seen 
as also implying a desire to improve its practical aspects. Speak- 
ing for myself, I have long considered that the wants of the public 
are daily forcing upon actuaries the investigation of subjects which 
the incompleteness of the prevailing theory renders it too powerless 
to sufficiently grapple with; and it is the hope of exciting atten- 
tion to this view of the matter that has induced me to offer the 
present paper. Considerable difficulty, as may be imagined from 
its tenor, has been felt in keeping it within due bounds; for, had 
examples of general limits been chosen, the subject in this form 
appears to be at present so little understood in its practical bear- 
ings, that at least the range of a lengthened essay, if not of a 
volume, might have been required to treat the matter with that 
fulness of illustration which the importance of it demands. It 
may therefore be allowable for me to attempt to reinforce the 
object of so circumscribed a paper by a general declaration on my 
part that, after having devoted considerable attention, and indeed 
some years, to the subject, I feel confident the proposed change 
from an invariable to a variable calculus as the basis of our 
calculations will be beneficial in every respect. We shall thereby 
be able to wholly dismiss the ancient doctrine of chances, with its 
fixed equalities of paper cards, wooden dice, and similar mechanical 
illustrations, and rely upon the more modern doctrine of pro- 
bability, as the science of observation based upon experience. The 
actuarial adaptations of this doctrine, aided by the calculus, will 
assuredly ultimately bring a class of problems involving averages 
and their fluctuations within reach of our solutions which at pre- 
sent are merely statistically guessed at, even by the most experi- 
enced actuary, the most cautious finance, minister, or the most 
learned political economist. To improve our own science, more- 
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over, is virtually a step towards the improvement of others, and 
thereby the better helps us to substantiate the claims of our stu- 
dies to those designations of learned and liberal so duly prized by 
other professions. 


Postscript.—The writer is glad to avail himself of the interval 
between the reading and printing of his paper to state, that he does 
not by such paper claim for his views—as might perhaps hastily, 
without this disclaimer, be inferred—the merit of perfect originality 
as regards the proposed improvement of life contingency calculation. 
Lacroix has long since glanced at the differential and integral cal- 
culus as essentially a calculus of averages, and the calculus itself 
has already been often employed in connection with life contin- 
gencies in England, as by De Moivre, Waring, Young, Gompertz, 
Lubbock, De Morgan, Galloway, Edmonds, and indeed by the 
present writer himself, in his last publication on Life Contingency 
Tables. It is necessary further to remark, in the same spirit, that 
even the terms “true table” and “true rate of interest,” though 
commonly used in the prevailing’ system, have also been frequently 
associated with the notion of a margin for fluctuations, or accom- 
panied with the qualification that it is only by neglecting variations 
that the epithet of “true” becomes allowable, and that, if it be pro- 
posed to include such variations, that modification of the ordinary 
language should ensue. Reference may be made to Mr. Jellicoe’s 
paper, in Vol I. p. 172 of the present Journal, for instances of this. 
It is, then, rather to excite renewed attention to the subject of 
variability, than to propose it as wholly new, that has been the 
writer's real aim ; and he has accordingly treated the matter in the 
preceding paper in that mixed style of pleading and demonstration, 
as appearing to him the most suitable for such a purpose in its 
more general form. As however it may aid the illustrations already 
given in the paper itself, if a tabular form be presented, and may 
also tend to better satisfy many minds to whom tabular forms are 
more acceptable than even the most earnest disquisitions upon 
principles, such a table is now appended. It may be taken asa 
temporary specimen of the proposed improved manner of dealing 
with such subjects—without, however, the writer’s wishing such 
table to be understood as having the exact form, even in his own 
opinion, that may ultimately be best adapted for the purpose 
under consideration. 
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TaBLE oF THE AveRAcE Amounts or £100 at FiuctruaTINe 
Rates or INTEREST. 


Average Amounts of £100 at Compound Interest from 1 to 100 


years, at rates fluctuating between the limits of 0 and 6 per cent. 
per annum. 


N.B. The maximum rate of interest is taken at 6, rather than at 5, per cent.; because 
5 per cent., if payable by half yearly, quarterly, monthly, or smaller instalments, can be 
made to ex 5 per cent. per annum. 


Ave 
Amount. 


103°0000 235°9473 631°3104 1901°0467 
106°1200 244°7433 658°4496 19905568 
109°3654 253-9803 6868833 2084°5473 
112°7419 263°5273 716°6764 2183°2499 
1162553 273°5538 7478971 2286-9085 
119°9120 284:0306 780°6170 23957800 
123°7183 294:9793 814:9117 2510-1350 
127°6813 306°4428 850'8606 2630°2580 
131-8080 818°3851 888-5470 2756°4491 
18671058 330°8913 928°0588 2889-0240 
140°5829 343:9679 96974884 8028°3158 
145-2472 357°6426 1012'9330 3174-6731 
150°1076 371°9448 1058°4948 3328-4664 
165°1731 386-9049 1106-2813 3490-0835 
160°4533 402°5553 1156-4058 8659°9337 
165°9581 418-9299 1208:9873 3838°4479 
171°6981 436-0641 1264°1512 4026-0800 
177°6842 453'9955 1322:0292 4223'3082 
1839280 472°7634 1382°7602 4430°6361 
190°4416 492°4090 14464903 46485943 
197:2377 512°9758 1513-3730 4877-7418 
204°3297 534°5094 1583°5703 5118°6675 
211-7316 557-0580 1657°2523 5371:9917 
219°4580 580°6718 1734°5982 5638°3681 
227°5245 605°4040 18157968 5918-4853 


Ezample.—The ayerage amount of all the amounts possible, 
even to infinity, to which £100 can be made to accumulate in 
twenty years, at rates of interest fluctuating between 0 and 6 per 
cent. per annum, is £190°4416; as may be seen set forth in the 
table opposite to the term of 20 years. 

When it is remembered that money is more likely to remain 
unproductive, or at O per cent., for short than for long periods, it is 
obvious that the relative effect of unproductiveness must be more 
operative when considering brief than enlarged cycles of finance. 
The preceding table, by its averages, properly represents this effect 
among others ; and shows that while on the one hand the average 
‘amount at the end of the first period or year from the original 
times of the deposits may be taken as sufficiently defined by the 
common mean rate of interest between the limits, or in the present 
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_case by 8 per cent., yet that, on the other hand, the period of a 
century is allied by its average amount, in connection with the 
same limits, to the amount productive by a uniform rate through- 
out of about 4 per cent. (4°165). To deal with such wide limits — 
as from 0 to 6, and’ with such durations as a century, is obviously 
to strain the calculus to its utmost; but even in this extreme 
state it will be seen to keep closely attendant upon the incidents 
of practical insurance, for it certainly appears consistent with even 
popular justice that, as @ matter of calculation, those who may 
remain longest insured should be also rated as those to be re- 
latively assigned the higher ratios in the general aaa 
of accumulations of interest. 

The table has’ been virtually calculated by the aid of the same 
definite integral as that given in the paper; viz.— 

1 fete agp 2 Cteatg))'—G+ cay? 
af (b+4 cx) do + isaekeed Go(Gcel Veneiabds 5 
in which n varies by units from 1 to 100; a varies indefinitely to 
and from a+g, or from 0 to 6; 5=100; m=100; c=1; and 
g=6. Or, putting such expressions into the form of a rule, we 
have the following extremely simple one whenever 0 is the lower 
limit :— 

Subtract £100 from its amount, when improved for the whole 
term and one year beyond, at the maximum rate of interest con- 
sidered as uniform as by the common tables. Divide the remainder 
by the product of such maximum rate and the number of years 
including the year beyond, and the quotient will be the average 
amount required. 

Example for Twenty Years—£100, put out at 6 per cent. per 
anuum uniform interest for twenty years and one year beyond, will 
amount by the ordinary tables (Smart’s) to £339-95636; from 
which if the £100 be subtracted, the remainder is £239-95636 ; 
which, divided by 6 times 20 and the year beyond, or 126, gives a 
quotient of £190°4416, which is the average amount required 
between the assigned limits in conformity with the result as given 
by the table in question. 

The reasons for the trustworthiness of the rule can of course 
only be explained by aid of the calculus itself, or by some allied 
process of reasoning which it would be here out of place to 
dilate upon. 
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On the Calculation of Annuities, and on sume Questions in the 
Theory of Chances. By J. W. Lussock, Esq., B.A.* 
(Extracted, by permission of the Author, from the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Soviety.] 

1. THE object of the following investigation is to show how the 
probabilities of an individual living any given number of years are 
to be deduced from any table of mortality. All writers (with the 
exception of Laplace) have considered the probability of an indi- 
vidual dying at any age to be the number of deaths at that age 
recorded in the table, divided by the sum of the deaths recorded at 
all ages. This would be the case if the observations on which the 
table is founded were infinite; but the supposition differs the more 
widely from the truth the less extended are the observations, and 
cannot, I think, be admitted where the recorded deaths do not 
altogether exceed a few thousand, as is the case in the tables used 
in England. The number of deaths on which the Northampton 
Tables are founded is 4,689 (Price, vol. i. p. 357). The tables of 
Halley are founded upon the deaths ‘which took place at Breslau, 

in Silesia, during five years, and which amounted to 5,869. 

If a bag contain an infinite number of balls of different colours 
in unknown proportions, a few trials or drawings will not indicate 
the proportion in which they exist in the bag, or the simple pro- 
bability of drawing a ball of any given colour; and not only the 
probability of drawing a bull of any given colour, calculated from a 
few observations, will be little to be depended on, but it will also 
differ the more from the ratio of the number of times a ball of the 
given colour has been drawn, divided by the number of the pre- 
ceding trials, the fewer the latter have been. | 

Laplace (Théor. Anal. des Probabilités, p. 426) hag investi- 
gated the method of determining the value of annuities. He there 
says— Si ’on nomme y, le nombre des individus de l’age A dans 
la table de mortalité dont on fait usage, et y, le nombre des indi- 
vidus & age A+<, la probabilité de payer la rente a la fin de 


Pannée A+ sera at This hypothesis coincides with that I have 


_ before alluded to, as adopted by all other writers. Laplace, how- 
ever, means this as an approximation, for he has investigated 
differently the probability of an individual of the age A living to 
the age A+a (p, 385 of the same work). He there considers two 
cases only possible; but as an individual may die at any instant 


* Now Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., F.R.8., &c. 
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during life, I think it may be doubted whether this hypothesis of 
possibility should be adopted. 

Captain John Graunt was the first, if I am not mistaken, who 
directed attention to questions connected with the duration of life. 
He published a book in 1661, entitled Observations on the Bills 
of Mortality, which contains many interesting details, although it 
is written in the quaint style which prevailed in those times. In 
this book, amongst other tables there is one showing in 229,250 
deaths how each arose; and another showing of 100 births “how 
many die within six years, how many the next decad, and so for 
every decad till 76”—which is in fact a table of mortality, and is 
probably the first ever published. 

After Captain Graunt, Sir W. Petty published his Essays on 
Political Arithmetick. Halley, however, was the first who calcu~- 
lated tables of annuities: he took the probabilities on which they 
depend, from a table of mortality founded on the deaths during 
five years at Breslau. Since his time a great number of writers 
have treated of these subjects, of whom a notice may be seen in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, or in the Report from the Committee 
on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies, 1827 (p, 94). It is to 
be regretted that those who have published tables of mortality 
should generally not only have altered the radix or number of - 
deaths upon which the table is constructed, but also the number 
of deaths recorded at different ages, in order to render the decre- 
ments uniform; this is the case particularly with the Northamp- 
ton Tables, as published by Dr. Price (see Price on Reversionary 
Payments, vol. i. p. 358). For if observations were continued to a 
sufficient extent, they would probably show that some ages are 
more exposed to disease than others—that is, they would indicate 
the existence of climacterics, of which alterations such as these- 
destroy all trace. 

I annex four tables,* which I have calculated, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Deacon, from the Tables of Mortality for Males and 
Females at Chester, given by Dr. Price (vol. ii. p. 892). The-first 
two tables show the probability of an individual at any age living 
any given number of years, as well as the expectation of life at any 
age. The last two show the value of £1 to be received by an 
individual of any age after any number of years, and the value of 
an annuity. The difference between these values for a male and 
female is very great, and shows that tables which would be appli- 
cable for the one would not be for the other, 

* See page 207, and the note there. 
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I have also subjoined a table comparing the values of annuities 
calculated from observations at Chester (according to the hypo- | 
thesis of probability I have assumed), with some which have been 
calculated from observations at other places. Until lately, the 
Government of this country granted annuities, the price of which 
depended on the price of stock, which renders their tables com- 
plicated. I have given their values of a deferred annuity for five 
years, compared with those I have calculated from the observations : 
at Chester: it will be seen that the former are much too high. 

2. Suppose a bag to contain a number of balls of p different 
colours, and that, having drawn m,+m,+m,..... ‘+m, balls, m, 
have been of the first colour, mg of the second colour, m, of the 
third colour, m, of the pt colour. If 2, 7, 73... 2%» are the 
simple probabilities of drawing in one trial a ball of any given 
colour, the probability of the observed event is 7," x 2... .X 
Zp™», multiplied by the coefficient of z;"1 792 ..... z,™» in the 
development of (2;+2,... +2,)™1+™a-+™e, The event being 
observed, the probability of this system of probabilities is 
271 X2,™s .... Xp", divided by the sum of all possible values 
of this quantity. 

The probability in n,+n,.... +n, subsequent trials of having 
n, balls of the first colour, n, of the second, n, of the p*, is a 
fraction of which the numerator is the sum of all the values of 
217" xX ay™at%e....X 2p *%, and of which the denominator 
is the sum of all the values of 2,1) X age ....X ap", multi- 
plied by the coefficient of 2,"1 x af Gees 5 y"> in the develop- 
ment of (a, +2%a+23 .. «+ ap)"1 Wario: 

Since 2,+2,....+a%,=1, if x, 2, &c. be all supposed to 
vary from 0 to 1, and all these values to be equally possible @ 
priori, the numerator will be found by integrating the expression 


aytn x ana*"s, , (1—2,—2,—23. coc oe +", dz, x dr.. Xx dz,_) 


first from 2)_,=0 to @p-1=1—2,—2, wee + —2y-g, then from 
2p-g=0 to z%-s=1—z7,..... —p-y and so on. The deno- 
minator will be found in the same way. 

If the coefficient of fiSds x oo ...X ay in the development 
of (a, +2_...++2p)"1*"%s- be called C, these integrations 
give for ‘the probability tee 
(my+1)(m, + 2m + 8)...(7m1 +11 (mtg + 1)( 179 +2). mm) 

(im + 129+ mq... +m, +p) (Mm, +g + my....-+m,+p+1).. 
= (m, +1) (m, $2). (my tm) 
(m,+mq.... ptm +na+n3—1)’ 


Cx 
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or if the product (m, +1) (m,+2) .... (mp+m,) be denoted by 
{m,+1]*%, which is the notation nad by Lacroix (Traité du 
Calcul te eae vol. iii, p. 121), the probability required is 


x beat Pima [mp +1} 
* "fm, +g... .™, pe ae 


This probability is the same as if the simple probability of drawing 
a ball of the p* colour were m,+1, with the difference of notation. 

When nq, 1, %1, &c. = 0, and np = 1, this expression 
gives for the chance of drawing a ball of the p™ colour 


m,+1 
m+m....+m,+p’ 


and the probability that the index of a: colour drawn is be- 
tween n—1 and n+q+1 is 


My, + Mn+) oma ieyee Mn+ et 
m+m_g.... +m,+p 


If we suppose the law of the possibility of life to be such that p 
cases or ages are possible—d priori, m,, m,, &c. will be the number 
of recorded deaths in a table of mortality at those respective ages, 
and the chance of an individual livmg beyond the n“ age will be 


M,+My41 2+ +. M+p—nN 
m+mM,.... +m,+p 


m, + m,_, + &c. +m, is the number given by the table as living at 
the n year; therefore, on the hypothesis of this law of possibility, 
the chance of an individual living beyond the n‘ year is a fraction 
of which the numerator is the number living at that age, +p—n, 
and the denominator is the whole population on which the table 
is founded, or the' radix + p. The Tables I. and II. have been 
calculated from this formula, from observations at Chester given 
by Dr. Price (vol. ii, p. 107): p was taken equal to 101 for a child 
at birth—that is, the chances of a child living beyond a hundred 
years, and of its dying in each intermediate year, were supposed 
to vary from 0 to 1, all these values being equally probable, 
a priori. The value of any sum to be received after any number 
of years is equal to the sum itself, multiplied by the chance of 
the individual being alive to receive it: therefore these tables 
give the value of unity to be received after any number of years. 
Considering duration of life to be valuable .in proportion to its 
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length, the value of the expectation of life to any individual is the, 
sum of the chances of his living any number of years multiplied 
by the intervening time; so that if P, be the chance of an indivi- 
dual living ezactly n years, the value of his expectation of life is 
=nP,, which is evidently equal to P’,, if P’, be the chance of an 
individual surviving n years: therefore the value of the expecta- 
tion of life of any individual is the sum of the numbers on the 
same line in Tables I. and II. The unity of expectation is here 
the expectation of an individual who is certain to live exactly one 
year. The Tables I. and II. give the values of contingencies 
depending on a single life, without discount; the Tables III. and 
IV. are the same values, discounted at the rate of three per cent. 
compound interest. These tables give the values of annuities 
about six per cent. higher than those calculated from the North- 
ampton, and given by Dr. Price, vol. ii. p. 54. The only tables 
of annuities on female lives that I have met with are calculated 
from observations in Sweden, and are given by Dr. Price, vol. ii. 
p. 422; but they are calculated at four and five per cent. interest. 
It is not to be expected, however, that tables calculated from 
observations made in one country will serve in another, or even in 
different parts of the same country.* 

The probability of having n, balls of the first colour in n,+N 

_ trials, the colours of the other N balls being any whatever, is 


Sat 1 — 2 )Nag"2rg™8, oe (1—2, —%q-. - oF, 1)? dz,az,. ee d2y_) 
S ay ag?. 2 «(1 — 2, — 29. « « .Zp1)"? O21 0tq.. . day) : 


multiplied by the -coefficient of 2”: in the development of 
(z,+y)*:*%, the integrals being taken between the same limits 
as before. 

These integrations give for the probability required 


Ox (my +1)(m, +2). ..(my +1 )(mg + mgt m,. .. + p—1)(mgtmgtmy... +p)... 
(m,+mq....+m,+p)(m,+mg....+m,+p+1)....° 
~ (my+m3+m....+p+N—2) 
(m,+m,+mg....+p+nm+N—1)’ 


: * (n, +1) (ny+ 2) coer (n, +N) f p . 


same notation as before, this probability is equal to 
* Since writing the above, I find that Mr. Finlaison has given the values of 


annuities, distinguishing the sexes, in the Report of the Committee on Friendly Societies, 
1825, p. 140. 


VOL. V. 
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Cx [1 +1]"[mg+m,..+m,+p—1]™ 
[my -+mg+mg....m,+p]"*% 
_ Cm, +1] [m+ mg. ... +m, +p—1)" 
AS [mg+mg....+N+p—l]tetl ’ 


which probability, as before, is the same as if the simple probability 
of drawing a ball of the p® colour were m+ 1. 

If mg+m,...-+mMp)+p—2=M, and if n; and N are in the 
same ratio as m, and M, the chance that the number of balls of 
the first colour in n,+N trials is between the limits n, and n, + z, 
by the reductions given in the Théorie Anal. des Probabilités, 
p- 386, is 


ee yy oaaieradt al dee 7 aa WN aoe Rea) 
ae — iM 1 +N+m,4+n, 
aE | am, M(N+0,)(M+N+mi+n1), 


e being the number of which the hyperbolic logarithm is unity, 
and the integral being taken from 2=z, to z=infinity. 

The question of determining the probability that the losses 
and gains of an Insurance Company on any class of life are 
contained within certain limits, is precisely similar to this. 


line 12), that if life were divided into an infinite number of ages or 
intervals (in which case p is infinite), the hypothesis of possibility 
remaining the same, the probability of an individual dying in any®* 
given interval would be the given interval divided by the whole 
duration of life, which coincides with that which is given by De 
Moivre’s hypothesis. Thus if life were supposed to extend to a 
hundred years, the probability of an individual dying in any 
given year would be +4,, and any finite number of observa- 
tions or recorded deaths would not influence the value of this 
probability. As diseases and other causes producing death are 
not equally distributed throughout life, the last hypothesis cannot 
be adopted. 

In order to investigate accurately the probability of death at 
any age, it would be necessary to know the law of possibility. 
Let ¢ptp be the probability of. the possibility of 2): then the pro- 
bability in the former question of having n, balls of the first colour, 
m, of the second, &., in n+ .... +p trials, is 


C x Sat" b2; at rH"2( bora). »(1—2,;—2. ° tp? +n, da\da,— ‘p—-1 , 
S%"(,2;), 1" bo%q)....(L—2,—a9. + Xp_1)"? Ot dt — day, ; 
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@ is a sign of function, and this function may be either continuous 
or discontinuous. : 

This expression must be integrated eee the same limits as 
before. 

The coefficients of the different powers of zp in gp%», or the 
constants in ¢pt,, will generally be functions of the index p. If 
the probability of life were known at a great many places, and if 
Zp, were the value of x, at g, places, z,, at gy places, &c., the law 
of possibility might be determined approximately by considering 
pT a8 a parabolic curve, of which 2, is the abscissa, passing 
through the points, of which the ordinates are 


a Ys 
Qt 92+, &e.’ M1 + Gat; &e. ; 


8. In the preceding investigations, the results of the preceding 
trials are supposed to be known ; it may be worth while to examine 
what the probability of any future event is when the results of the 
preceding trials are uncertain. 

Let a bag contain any number of balls of two colours, white 
and black: suppose m trials have taken place; and let e, be the pro- 
bability that a white ball was drawn the n* trial, f, the es 
that a black ball was drawn. 


+f, =1. 


First let e,, e, . .. ., be all equal, and let z be the probability 
of drawing a hid, ball. If a white ball was drawn every time 
in the m trials which have taken place, the probability in n,+7, 
future trials of having n, white balls and n, black balls is 


(m+ 19)(m + 1g—1). ..(m +1) Sarre (1—2z)"dz 
OP oe neh JSardz R 


But the probability that a white ball was drawn every time is e”; 
therefore the probability of drawing a white ball m, times and 
a black ball n, times, on this hypothesis, pultiphed by the pro- 
bability of the hypothesis, is 


(nm, +9)(m, +%q—1)...(m +1) alias (1—z)": dx 
cates. ue Ng S ada ae 
and the probability of drawing m, white balls and n, black balls 
will be the sum of the probabilities on every hypothesis, multi- 


plied respectively by the probability of the hypothesis, which is 
P2 
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cet as: . (nm +1) {en Ll —syede 


1.2.. 2 My fads 
wigs Naya m.m—1 ins antn-2(] 2st ide 
ia ia a ope fe laayde 7? 


This integral being taken from e=0 to z=1, is 
(ii rt abet fall Ng Mg—1, tg—2....-.1.m41 - 
ee eee Ng m+n +lm+-n,+2..m+n ++ 1 


M+n,.M+n+1....my +N, +N 


_(mtm\m+m—1). ++ (mt) 1 
Lig ese ee eee ety m+2.m+3...m+n+nt1 


{1q.%g—1.ng—2. m+n, .mt+n—l..m+1.e%+n+1... 
2.m+nm—1...m+1.m.me"f+, &e. 


+mef, m+l.m+, &. 


F a +n m 
“This secies i equal’ to a ce when and 


y are made equal to 1, and this is equal to 1.2.3....2,.1.2.3 
« » MX coefficient of h*:k"s, in the development of 
(L+A)M(L+ ASL + 0h +8)" 
(1+ch+fk)"=1+4m(ch+fk)+ — == 


m.m—l1.m—2 
132.8 


(A+fky 


+ (ch-fk)B +, &e. 


%. > 


(1+ AYA(1 + ky =A + hea + oT 


n.n—1.n—2 

pla Ne Ela dE cy OS | 

+ 23 An-3h34, &. 
—1 


pe ngh bn rghit 4. SEAL” 


) — 2 R11 
Tig ee ee 


Paes 
1.2 


ne Aks-2 + “Tatar? AM-1Rs-24., &e, 


Ng .Mg—1, mg—2 
3 1.2.3 


Coefficient of h*:k*2= 1+ m(nye+ nf) 


AMkM-8 4, &e, 


m.m—1 


Ro 
alee (“* 1.2 a Ot Rnimef + = pI?) +, be 
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The probebility required is 
1.2.8......m+M%g 
m+2.m+3.. oi aimad Tabs 


{1+-m(me-tngf)-+ 2 = a {Pet te T 24 2mingeft 2 Nl ae 


If there are p Pom colours, and if m trials 2 ‘Ss place, 
and ¢,,, is the chance that a ball of the p* colour was drawn 
the g* trial, the probability of drawing n, balls of the first colour, 
nm, of the second, ny of the pt, in n,+n,.... + mp future trials, 
may be found in the same way. Let 


1+ 6%,3+ 4,3 + &....... 6,0=S), ¢) 
O19 C9 Hr ay O14 core cees &e.= Ss, 15 
(the sum of the products of e, two and two together,) 
419 Cast ae @,3 +, &. =B8,e,, Bi4,* 
and so on; then it may be shown that this probability is equal to 


1.2.3. .m+ng+ng....+n, 
mM+p....m+n, +N... aa +p— app a eas: (1+ 8e)r, 
1+ (Se,), 1+ (Se,), &e. being expanded by the binomial theorem, 
and the indices of 8 written at the foot. 

The method which was used for summing the series in the last 
page is of very general application, and depends, in fact, or this 
principle, that the generating function of the sum of any series 
is the sum of the generating functions of each of the terms of the 
series. 

If in the last formula n,, May &c.=0, and if there be only two 
events possible, and n,=1, the probabilityrequired is nas ts 7 in 
order to apply this, suppose an individual to have asserted m 
events to have taken place, of which the simple probabilities are 
equal, and equal to p; and suppose it required to find the proba- 
bility of his telling the truth in another case, where the simple 
probability of the event he asserts to have taken place is not 
known. Let x be the veracity of the individual, the probability of 

; re px . 
his telling the truth on this hypothesis is Peery aes ferns and 
the probability of his telling the truth is the sum of the pro- 
babilities of his telling the truth on each hypothesis, divided by 
the number of the hypotheses. 


* This is a method of notation which obtains, but it is not meant to imply that 
8,¢,S,6,=S,,¢, xS,, eg. 
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Suppose « to vary from 0 to 1, and all these values of ~ to be 
equally probable @ priori, then the probability of his having told 


he truth and the event having taken place is f———=— 
the truth and the event having taken place 1s p2+Q—p)—s)’ 
taken from z=0 to x=1, which integral is 


P {1— (1—p) 
2p—1 2Qp—1 
If p= 25 t,:8 probability is ‘81601. Generally, if p > 4, the 


assertion that the event has taken place (on this hypothesis of 
veracity) rather diminishes the probability that the event has taken 
place; if p=4, the assertion does not alter the probability; if p< i, 
‘the assertion rather increases it. : 

tone 4 eraleol let me lca then +S = 91601, 
which is the probability that the individual will tell the truth in 
another case. If the individual had told ten truths, the chance of 


his telling the truth in another case would have been a ’ 


All values of 2 between 0 and 1 were supposed equally pos- 
sible: if they are not, let ga. be the probability of the possibility 
of any value of 2; then the probability of an individual telling the 

: S pxde ar Te 
truth will pei lec) clase) divided by fgadz, these inte 
grals being taken from x=0 to z=1. 


1 D7 198: > ra 


‘Table formed from the Burials in All Saints’ Parish, Northampton, 
from 1785 to 1780. (See page 198, line 26.) 


Reduced to radix 11680. 


Under .. 2 
Between 2 and 5 
oe 56 , 10 
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. Tapux 1.—Males. Tapie U.—Females. 


29°75345 ° 84°55535 
86°69540 : 40°04475 
40°21306 : 43:65276 
42°54615 : 45:87700 
43°83928 : ‘ 4723533 
44°09357 47°99860 
42°75204 4569310 
88°95786 | 41:96030 
85°82561 86 88°76308 
82°99367 35°49329 
80°27118 82°79565 
27°04332 ’ 80°00384 
24°04172 + 27°13292 
21°34876 24-29072 
1881444 21°43212 
16°34857 : 18°35900 
13°63392 ¥ 15°09954 
12°05917 x 1283834 

9°41263 s 9-78378 

843636 8°12794 

699009 * 6°30434 

5°90384 5:97402 

4°32000 . 4°55263 

2°14285 q ¢ 2°07692 


SSaSesceounahbes 


or 
i—] 


Value of 
Annuity b 
the Au 8 

method. 


13°96256 15°75290 
17°'35468 18°42550 
19°17322 20'14850 
20°38907 21°32367 
21°15972 22711858 
21°42118 2264306 
21°55443 22°41169 
20°38198 21°25267 
19°42818 20°36435 
18°65566 19°33571 
17°67138 18°65687 
16°36473 P 17°62920 
15°05567 16°56779 
13°81590 1542048 
12°69164 1414872 
11°28375 12°68232 

9°63491 10°67266 

8°77709 

‘6°94786 

6°17140 
* 611141 

4°30505 


Norz.—We do not reprint all the tables originally given in this paper. They are of 
value ‘now only as exhibiting the results of the methods laid down by the Author, and 
for that purpose those here quoted will suffice—Ep. A. M. 
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On the rate of Sickness and Mortality amongst the Members "of 
Friendly Societies in France. By Samvet Brown, F. 8. 8., 
Actuary of the Guardian Assurance Company. 


[Read before the Institute of Actuaries, 8th January, 1855, and ordered by the 
Council to be printed.) 


IT is not without some degree of pride, that we recall the fact that 
England has taken the lead in fostering and extending those social 
institutions which appear destined to carry out the beneficent 
design of procuring the greatest possible amount of happiness for 
the greatest possible number. She has not been afraid to encourage 
a spirit of self reliance in the mass of the people, and to allow her 
working classes to associate freely in the effort to equalize the 
uncertainties of life, so that those who may have a little better 
fortune than the average may assist those who have a little less. 
Now and then, indications may have been observed of fear amongst 
the ruling powers lest this free association should be used for 
political purposes, and doctrines dangerous to the Government or 
the good order of society be thereby enabled to circulate too easily 
amongst ‘classes who may have real wrongs to redress or fancied 
rights to assert; but, in the long run, good sense has prevailed, 
and Government has fortunately perceived that Friendly Societies 
for mutual aid in sickness or want, and other associations for 
bettering the condition of the working classes, gave them a direct 
interest in the preservation of the public peace, and formed by 
their very principles the antidote to the fears they had excited. 
It would be gratifying, therefore, to perceive the rapidity with 
which they have spread in this country, could we at the same time 
feel that they have been conducted as well as they have been 
designed, and, in their pecuniary point of view, not fallen short 
of the expectations they have raised. The contrary has been 
lamentably the case. The greater part of our Friendly Societies or 
Sickness Clubs were for many years in a deplorable state of in- 
solvency, inflicting widespread misery just at the time when their 
aid was most important, and failing to fulfil their obligations to 
their members at period of life when, from incapacity to work, 
they were obliged to claim the relief for which they had been so 
long laboriously saving. There can be no doubt that the great 
-cause of this wretched condition of Societies which might have 
been so useful was the want of data for a correct estimation of the 
risks, the ignorance of the managers of the rapid growth of their 
liabilities with the age of the members, the smallness of the 
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nutpbers in each club (which probably arose from the desire which 
so many of the members had to be office-bearers), and the conse- 
quent inordinate expenses when compared with the income. These 
evils were found to prevail even in the best regulated. Other 
* causes rapidly hastened the dissolution of the worst—such as the 
meeting in public houses, the owners of which, being treasurers of 
the funds, saw them diminish without fear whilst they passed into 
their own pockets in the way of business; costly processions, 
with bannérs arid music, losing the day’s wages from which the 
sickness of a future day was to be provided for; and various other 
equally absurd practices, opposed to the very spirit and object of 
these institutions. Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks, the 
benefits derived from the system have been so great, these unions 
are so adapted to the wants of: the working classes, and have such 
an inherent vitality of good in them, that the evils complained of 
have been gradually removed, or are in the process of it, and the 
defects of information are every year being supplied. The first 
item,'the want of data, is by far the most important; and several 
distinguished writers have given themselves with zeal to the collec- 
tion and publishing of facts, or theories which, in the absenee of 
facts, they endeavoured to draw from other reasonings. In the 
early history of this branch of study, Price and Morgan did good 
service; and in later periods Ansell, Edmonds, Neison, Ratcliffe, 
and last of all Finlaison, have proved the energy and spirit with 
which this difficult subject has been taken up in this country, both 
by the Government and the people. Mr. Edmonds, in his interest- 
ing paper in the Lancet (which is also inserted in the last Number 
of the Assurance Magazine), enumerates the extent of the observa- 
tions of sickness and mortality, according to age, already recorded :— 
The Highland Society’s report, 85,000 years of life; Mr. Ansell’s, 
25,000; his own, in the Lancet of April 1839, 30,000; Mr. 
Neison, for the five years ending with 1840, 1,000,000; Mr. Rat- 
eliffe, the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 600,000, during the 
three years ending with 1848; and, lastly, Mr. Finlaison’s, Jun., 
in the Government Report just issued, about 800,000 years of life, 
extending over the five years ending with 1850. 

By the side of these large and important collections for this 
country, the observations in France, to which I now beg to call 
your attention, appear very trifling. They are nevertheless im- 
portant, as being the first fruits of a direct inquiry made with the‘ 
laudable purpose of encouraging in France the increase of institu- 
tions which it is admitted owe their greatest development there 
to the example of England. Both in this and in the kindred sub- , 
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ject of life assurance, our neighbours, now so nobly emulous with 
us in the glories of war, are commencing a still more honourable 
rivalry in the arts and enterprises of peace, and in those social 
improvements which confer more than glory, in diffusing happiness 
amongst the people. 

From 1801 to 1847 the Société de Secours Mutuels of Paris 
received great encouragement and aid from the Société Philan- 
thropique; but, as the system spread, it was found to distract 
attention too much from the other important ‘objects of that 
Society, and in 1849 a number of enlightened men, standing high 
in government, in banking, or in commerce, formed a new union, 
under the title of “ Comité pour la Propagation des Sociétés de 
Prévoyance,” in order to extend the working of these useful . insti- 
tutions, In the inquiries made by this committee into the state 
of the Sociétés de Secours Mutuels, it was found that many were 
in the same deplorable state as they were formerly discovered to be 
in England, and principally for the same reason—the want of the 
data for calculating the risks. Besides, therefore, collecting the 
documents and statistics of these Societies, the committee sent out 
forms for a new collection of facts as to the sickness and mortality 
experienced amongst their members, and were so far successful in 
the results that in 1851 they determined to print a Mémoire sur 
l’ Histoire et I’ Organization des Sociétés de Secours Mutuels,” and 
a table of sickness deduced from the observations they had ob- 
tained. The publication was entrusted to M. M. G. Hubbard, 
their secretary, who acknowledges the obligations he owed in the 
formation of the tables to the mathematical talents of M. Olinde 
Rodrigues, who had already written on the Caisses de Retraite. 
This treatise was published in July, 1852, 

It would take too much of your time to go generally into the 
subject of the Societies of which this useful work gives a sketch of 
the history and organization. I propose only, on this occasion, to 
show the method employed in obtaining the facts relating to sick- 
ness and mortality, and give a brief. comparison of the results with 
the English tables. 

The principal tables of mortality in use in France are— 

1. That by Deparcieax, which was deduced from the registers 
of the French Tontines of 1689, 1706, 1709, and 1734; but. 
which is considered, from the nature of the SoecxypeiGay to rine more 
especially applicable to the higher. classes. 

2. Dupré de Saint Maur and Buffon published a table based 
upon the deaths recorded in three parishes in the city of Paris, 
and twelve parishes in the environs; but though prepared with 
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scrupulous care, it is too fall of anomalies to have come into 
general use, although M. de Saint Cyran, in 1779, corrected its 
irregularities. 

3. In 1806, Duvillard, in his Analyse de I’ Influence de Petite. 
Vérole sur la Morialité, formed a table of observations from a great 
number of facts collected in various parts of France before the 
Revolution, which he coneeived to represent very closely the actual 
law of mortality in that country; bat so many changes in the 
‘population have occurred for the better since that period, that if it 
ever represented the real state of the question, it has for some time 
been deemed to show too high a rate of mortality, and ceased to be 
regarded with much authority. 

It may be remarked, that the table of Duvillard bears much the 
same analogy to that of Deparcieux which the Northampton Table 
does to the Carlisle, and has consequently been used in a similar 
manner; the former having been adopted to a great extent for life 
assurance, and the latter for fe annuities. Out of 1,000 persons 
at age 25, the survivors would be—by Duvillard, 853, and by 
Deparcieux 510; by the Northampton 343, and the Carlisle 514. 

In recent periods (about 1838) a very extensive series of obser- 
vations have been completed by M. de Montferrand, which, I 
believe, are corrected in a great measure from the population 

returns given in the Annuaires du Bureau des Longitudes. They 
’ make a distinction between the mortality of males and females, 
and have lately excited much attention. 

In the Annales d’Hygiéne appear some excellent papers, by 
M. Benoiston de ChAteauneuf and M. Villermé, on the compara- 
tive mortality of the rich and poor; and, with this exception, the . 
tables hitherto published are all defective in the special application 
for the purpose in view, and throw little light on the subject of the 
mortality of the labouring classes, taken by themselves, and none 
at all on the important inquiry as to the rate of sickness amongst 
them. 

In 1809, M. Mourgue, having devised a plan for the relief of the 
working classes, in connection with a savings fund and provision 
for old age, directed his inquirics to the number of sick persons 
received in the hospitals of Paris, compared with the total labouring 
population; and the result was seven days of sickness for each 
individual, as the mean of five years. At a later period M. Gérando 
concluded that, for each inhabitant of Paris, the average: sickness 
was eight or nine days per annum. 

In 1830, M. Villermé, being requested by the Société Philan- 
thropique de Paris to make a report on the subject to the delegates 
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of the Friendly Societies of Paris, first drew attention to the re- 
turns of the Highland Society, and suggested that this table might 
be adapted to the wants of the French Societies by correcting the 
table according to the difference of the rate of mortality in Eng- 
land and France. It will be observed, that this was at once re- 
eognizing the law, which most subsequent observations have con- 
firmed, of the constant ratio which prevails between the laws of 
sickness and mortality. In 1844 this hint was acted upon by 
M. Debouteville, in calculating the rates to be charged by the 
French Societies, graduated according to ages; and after com- 
paring, for the first thirty years of the ages taken, the sickness 
of the Highland Society’s returns with the Carlisle Table, he 
multiplied the numbers so obtained by 4%, being the ratio of the 
mortality of France to that of England, as deduced and published 
by M. Quetelet. The result was a mean of 184 days annually 
between the ages 26 and 70, which would be reduced to 12:77 if 
restricted to the periods 2] to 65 years of age. 
The mean for each five years of age, by the above table, is 


The sum of the total days of sickness, 923°5, is 60 more than that 
ef Mr. Ansell’s, and 130 less than that of Mr. Neison. However 
defective this table may be in authority, from the mode in which it 
was formed, it deserves attention as the first attempt practically to 
apply the knowledge already acquired in another country, and 
regulate the sickness rates in France by a law deduced from the 
mortality. 

To obtain, however, a more accurate collection of facts, the 
eommittee we have described sent, in the month of March, 1850, a 
circular to all the delegates of the Societies of Paris and of the 
departments whose address they could obtain, requesting them to 
have the goodness to fill up two forms enclosed with all the facts 
relating to each Society from its commencement. The circular 
contained also instructions, and a list of questions to be answered 
and returned to the committee, with the statutes and rules of the. 
Society. The first form was almost exactly the same as that 
required from the English Societies by the Government Act of 
1829 ; although, instead of restricting the returns for five years, . 
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the committee left the Societies to fill in for as many years as they 
pleased. They requested also the money payments for the days of 
“« sickness” and “ infirmity,” and the date when the members 
quitted the Society, by becoming entitled to a pension, by with- 
drawal, or dismission. 

As the Societies do not generally admit members unti] they 
have satisfied the law of conscription, and as almost all grant 
pensions commencing at 65 years of age, the observations may 
naturally be expected to be limited between the ages 2] and 65, 
although a few may be found to extend to 70. Having collected 
these facts, it was thought sufficient to combine them in periods of 
five years—ages 21 to 25, 26 to 31, &c. | 

The 25 Societies (out of 150) which responded to the appeal— 
some giving their experience for even 30 years—furnished a total 
of observations amounting to 44,069 years of life, during which 
they have paid 458,222 francs (£18,129) for 257,478 days of. 
sickness,” and 46,755 francs (£1,870) for 102,979 days of 
“infirmity.” During that time they have admitted 3,319 new 
members, and have lost by deaths 590, and by withdrawals 1,898. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining at present the number 
of the Sociétés de Secours Mutuels in France; but judging from 
the accounts rendered by the Government of their investments in 
the savings’ banks, which neither include the whole of those pub- 
licly established nor those privately attached to particular work- 
shops, the subject appears to be still quite in its infancy. M. 
Hubbard gives a table showing the number of the Societies so 
ascertained in each department of France, and the total investments 
are not equal to much more than two thirds of one year’s income 
of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows in England. In a popu- 
lation of 35,401,761, he enumerates only 2,056 Societies, with 
investments of £228,809; but allowing for those unknown, he 
estimates that there may be about 2,500 Societies, with an average 
of 160 members each, giving a total of 400,000 members and an 
annual income of £288,000. It appears that not only are many 
of them in the same deplorable condition as the English clubs, but 
the same causes contribute to their dissolution. Thus some divide 
their whole funds at the end of every year. The saint’s day of the 
Society is sometimes held by others in doubtful honour at a cabaret. 
The aubergiste lets his rooms to the members, and, becoming the 
delegate, takes care that the funds are to a great extent expended 
with himself. Occasionally, even, there is a fine for anyone who 
does not spend 50 cents in beer. This system is now wearing 
out; but no wonder it led to frequent failures formerly. In Paris 
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alone, out of 205 Societies established before 1831, 66 had failed 
by 1840, and 87 of the remainder had not a capital of £4 for each 
member; and in Rouen, of 35 Societies founded since 1808, 22 
had already disappeared in 1843. 

To return to the observations newly collected, the following 
table will show the general summary of the 44,069 years of life, 
classified in quinquennial periods of age. In deducing therefrom 
the tables for use, the number entering and the number withdrawn 
have been taken at one half, as being supposed to continue in each 
case only through half the year of observation. The number 
“unknown” have not been classified in proportion, it being con- 
sidered that some of these Societies contained an unusual propor-- 
tion of old lives. ; 


TaBLE I,—Showing, in Quinguennial Periods of Age, the Returns of 
Sickness and Mortality in 25 Sociétés de Secours Mutuels of 
France. 


(1) (8) (8) (4) , (8) 
Admis-| Years Days of | Payments Payments 
Ages. | “sions. |Observed.| Sickness. | for ditto. dra . | for ditto. 


£. 
20 & under 62 115 290 14:14 
7,201 470-04 
19,090 | 1329°81 
1986-36 
2907°77 
3169-98 
2517-02 
1570-02 
1479-46 
99413 
418°92 
128°45 
1142°77 


8,319 | 44,069 | 257,478 | 18128°87 102,979 | 1870:23 


M. Hubbard notices the error which has occurred in all English 
tables, except the recent ones of Finlaison, of confounding claims 
for superannuation with claims for sickness. Mr. Henry Tompkins, 
in his very excellent essay on the Sickness and Mortality experi- 
enced in Friendly Societies, read before this Institute and pub- 
lished in the 17th Number of the Assurance Magazine, points out 
the consequences of this error very forcibly, and shows that both by 
Ratcliffe’s and Neison’s tables the effect above the age of 60 is to 
double the cases of sickness as compared with Finlaison’s tables; 
which is also noticed in Mr. Edmonds’ paper in the last Number 
of the Assurance Magazine. Columns 8 and 9 in the above table, 
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headed “days of infirmity” and “ payments for ditto,” are intended 
to allow of this correction being made—the word “ infirmity” 
having the same meaning as “superannuation,” though more 
expressive of the truth, as some such cases are found at compara- 
tively young ages. Taking, then, the proportion of payments for 
a measure, M. Hubbard deduces from the days of “ sickness”’ the 
number of days which would correspond with the same amount of 
payment for “sickness” as is made for “infirmity.” Thus the 
average payment for each day of sickness, on the total observations, 
is 1-76 francs, and for infirmity 0°45 francs, the former being to 
the latter as 1 to ‘258: about four days of “ infirmity,” therefore, 
may be counted as one of sickness. He consequently adds 
102,979 x :258=26,568 days’ “ infirmity,” to the days of “ sick- 
ness,” making the total of observations 257,478 + 26,568 = 284,046 
days; and, deducting from the total years of life half the number 


who entered and withdrew, he finds pee cee 


214603 — 6°85, average 
number of days of sickness per year. 

It should be observed, that as this average results from money 
payments made by Societies, it would not exactly represent the 
average of sickness in a community, as in most cases some days of 
sickness would elapse before relief would be actually granted. 
M. Hubbard thinks that so much as five days should be added for 
every case of sickness observed: it seems to us rather a large 
proportion. 

After the correction made as above suggested, the following table 
gives the summary of the results in quinquennial periods of age :— 


Tasxe II.—Corrected Tables of the rates of Sickness and Mortality 
in the French Societies. : 
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In order to complete these observations for the use of the 
English reader, I subjoin a table combining the facts of two which 
M. Hubbard gives for each age, having deduced the results from 
the original observations by third differences, and the mortality 
after 70 years being continued by the table of Deparcieux. 


Tasxe III.—Showing the Decrements of Life, the Rate of Mortality 
and the Mean Days of Sickness, and the Mean Duration of Life, 
at each Age, by the experience of the French Sociétés de Secours 


Mutuels. 


Mortality jof Sickness 
percent, | for sack | “Cf te 


10,000} 90 90 4:072 | 41°83 


With regard to the table of mortality here exhibited, it will be 
found to approach nearer to the Carlisle and Deparcieux than to 
the Northampton or Duvillard, but, no doubt, for the same reason 
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which has affected the results in the experience of Life Assarance 
Companies—that is, the exclusion from the Societies of lives which 
are manifestly unhealthy at the age of entry, as well as the admis- 
sion of a class who, by the payments they are enabled to make of 
their surplus earnings, evidently show that they are not suffering 
those extremes of indigence and misery which would act on a table 
including the general population of a country. 

The comparison with other tables will be best shown by the 
following short summary of the mean duration of life, by the 
principal tables used in France, Belgium, and England :— 


Taste IV.—Showing a comparison of the Mean Duration ef Life 
by different Tables. 


Prance. Bsa.orum, ENGLAND, 


Age. 


Mutuels, 


| — | | | | | [| | 


30 | 35°69 34°06 34°00 31°66 
40 | 28°44 27°48 27:00 25°70 | 27°61 | 26°56 | 26°06 
60 | 21°29 20°38 19°91 19°79 | 21-11 | 20°02 | 19°41 

‘i 13°25 13°58 


From the comparison it appears that a rather greater mortality 
was experienced in the French Friendly Societies, at and under the * 
age of 40, than by Neison’s table, and rather less at the advanced 
ages. It is remarkable that the mortality in the French Sociétés de 
Secours Mutuels appears to be less than by the table of Deparcieux, 
which corresponds very nearly with the Carlisle Table, and that the 
same favourable circumstances may be observed in Mr. Neison’s 
table of the mortality in the Friendly Societies of England. 

In regard to sickness, a considerable difference will be abserved 
between the French and English tables; but this arises in a great 
measure from the correction which M. Hubbard has thought it 
incumbent on him to make as to the difference of rates for super- 
annuation allowance. , In order to compare them together it is 

_ necessary to take the facts as they originally stood, one day of the 
latter counting in the same manner as one day of the former. In 
the application of the table to real use the correction may be just ; 
but it would evidently lead to false inferences in comparison with 
the English tables, in which such correction had not been made. 
We have then the fair comparison as follows :— 

VOL. Vv. Q 
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Taste V.—Showing the Rate of Sickness in Days in each 
Quinquennial Period. 


The total number of the days of sickness up to age 70 is, by 
Ansell, 868 ; Neison, 1,053; Finlaison, 685; and Hubbard, only 
403. 
I will only conclude with the observation, that none of the 
French tables serve to indicate the mortality or sickness caused by 
different occupations. In the present state of these studies in 
France we could not expect to find the elaborate subdivision which 
we notice in Ratcliffe or Neison, or that useful combination of 
trades into classes of “light labour exercised in the open air” or 
“in shelter,” and “heavy labour exercised in the open air” or “in 
shelter,” by which Mr. Finlaison’s recent tables are distinguished, 
nor even that distinction of various provinces in which particular 
classes of labour more generally prevail; but there exist some 
observations made in the hospitals of Paris in 1850, in which 
an attempt was made fo deduce the duration of sickness, and the 
number of sick for each death, according to the occupation of the 
patient. These, like eimilar observations made in the English 
hospitals, are of little use without knowing the number of persons 
engaged in each trade, and whether the due proportion of each 
entered the hospitals; but it affords some curious results as to the 
intensity and duration of sickness according to occupation in 
France, and I therefore subjoin the table. 

If the like observations could be made for all the hospitals of 
Paris, anda careful enumeration effected of the number of persons 
engaged in each trade or occupation within the limits to which the 
benefits of admission to the hospitals would extend, the facts would 
be useful for many important applications. 
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Tasrg VI.—Showing, from observations in the Hospitals of Paris 
for the year 1850, the Duration of Sickness and the Mortality 


in different Trades. 


Occupations. 


Tilers Oy. Ss Barc ric 
Plumbers ............6. 


Observations. 

Cases of | Days of 
Sickness, 

303 5398 
227 5771 
1,000 28°381 
216 4:045 
59 1623 
78 1-848 
102 2°425 
905 19°894 
118 2°608 
29 754 
80 1°503 
136 2°961 
221 5°699 
162 3°735 
927 21°424 
106 1:373 
584 12:473 
57 1-296 
146 4276 
800 6°081 
107 2174 
79 1515 
39 809 
458 9°085 
327 6°794 
126 o2°461 
123 2065 
172 | 8678 
93 2:006 
116 | 2-703 
1,668 35°802 
4,268 | 105°924 
184 2863 
159 3°428 
46 1:037 
59 1:32] 
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Number of 


Duration 
of each case | Sick for each 
Death. 


of Sickness. 


16°70 


21°38 
21°56 
28°30 
21°46 
24°81 
21°37 
21°55 
22°54 
22°39 


14°42 
13°35 
14°49 
10°28 

9°83 
10°42 
11°33 
13°71 
12°55 
14°50 

8°88 
17:00 
22°10 
10°80 
12°69 
11°77 
20:13 
11°40 
13°27 
12°50 
21°40 
19°75 
13°00 
18°32 


14°86 


12°60 
17°57 


11°46 
18°60 

773 
14°82 
11:00 
19°14 
16°41 
23°00 

9:88 


In a remarkable work on the benevolent institutions of France, 
M. de Watteville, in 1851, stated the ratio of deaths in the hospi- 
tais of ‘Paris to be 1 in 11, both for males and females. This was 
for the year 1847, which from the dearness of provisions and the 
consequent misery in the poorer classes must be considered ex- 
ceptional. He estimates also the the average duration of sick cases 
in the hospital as 24 days for males and 25 for females. In the 
preceding table no class of females exceeds the latter number ; but 
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in the males, the former is exceeded by the stonecutters, the. zinc 
workers and plumbers, the scavengers, the weavers, and white- 
‘smiths. The average mortality amongst female cases seems by the 
table to be greater amongst females than males, the former being 
one death for 11-94 patients, and the latter one in 13°92 ; but this 
may arise from females not having recourse to the aid of the hospi- 
tal till the last extremity. 

The researches made by the Society we began by alluding to in 
France, and the publication of M. Hubbard’s excellent treatise, 
will no doubt awaken the same interest which those of the Govern- 
ment and of individuals have excited in England. We cannot but 
heartily wish them success. Whilst the results of these inquiries 
serve the cause of science, they teny to alleviate the miseries to 
which society is subject, and raise “at once the character of the 
people in the scale of civilization and humanity. 


Paris.— Gurde de ? Assureur et de T_Assuré en matiére @ Assurances 
Maritimes.—This very useful work, by M. le Capitaine Gabriel Lafond, the 
able manager of the principal Maritime Assurance Company of France 
(l'Union des Ports), and one of the Foreign Correspondents of the Institute 
of Actuaries, is about to be republished, with much additional information 
and notes, and the usages of marine assurance and forms of policies in all 
foreign countries. It is of quite a different character from any work on 
marine assurance in this country, which, with the exception of Lee’s 
Manual for Shipmasters, principally relate to the laws and the changes in 
the laws of shipping. We hope very shortly to be able to make an analysis 
of this book for such of our readers as take an interest in these matters. 

We have also much gratification in recording Capitaine Lafond’s offers 
of service to the. members of the Institute, as expressed in the following 


note:— 

“Note d lire dans la premiére Stance de U Institut des Actuaries de 
Londres.—G. Lafond, Directeur-Ménager de l’Union des Ports, Correspondant 
de l'Institut & Paris, offre de bien bon coeur & Messieurs les Membres de 1’In- 
stitat de recevoir dans ses bureaux les lettres, journaux, et paquets qui pour- 
ront leur étre adressés lorsquils viendront visiter l’Exposition Universelle. 
Une chambre séparée, avec almanach des adresses, encre, papier et plumes, 
sera & la disposition de tous les Membres, pour faire leur correspondance. 
Ils pourront laisser dans des cartons leurs papiers. La bibliothéque de 
M. G. Lafond, de 8,000 volumes au moins, leur sera ouverte. Un bureau 
de poste étant dans la maison, qui est située Place de la Bourse, No. 4, et 
par conséquent au centre de Paris, leur facilitera toutes leurs moindres 
besoins. II va sans dire que M. G. Lafond offre son local et ses services 
gratuitement, pour étre agréable & ses collégues et amis de |’Institut.” 
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An Inquiry into the Marine Insurance of Hamburg, By WinuELm 
Lazagvus, Esq., Foreign Correspondent ot the Institute of 
Actuaries. 


Wuen I began to direct my St icdt attention to the balance- 
sheets of the Hamburg Marine Insurance Societies, I hoped that a 
minute examination would lead to conclusions of general interest, 
and enable us to judge of the risks and state of navigation in 
general. I hoped that the collection of data and the comparison 
of the different balance-sheets would not offer great difficulties, and 
that my examinations might embrace a long period. My hopes 
have not been fulfilled. I perceived very soon that the work 
would be very troublesome, and that it would be difficult to form a 
complete collection of balance-sheets. There were none at the 
Public Commercial Library, and it was only by the aid of private 
friends that I at length succeeded in forming a complete collection 
of the balance-sheets since 1847. Thus I was obliged to limit my 
comparisons to the years 1847-53; and I think this is the prin- 
cipal reason why the law which governs the events cannot be 
deduced, and why no general conclusions can be drawn. 

Nevertheless, I have finished this labour. The results are 
different from what I expected when I commenced. The facts 
which ought to form the foundation of my conclusions have be- 
come the principal, and it is only since 1847 that I can give a 
true representation of the Hamburg marine insurance business. 
The large sums yearly insured in Hamburg, the number of 

Societies engaged in this branch, the capital employed, will justify, 

I hope, at least, this work—the more so, as the data given by others 
are very insufficient, either from being inexact, or from omitting 
some of the particulars. I shall mention these data, in order to 
compare them with the results which I have found. 

The number of Marine Insurance Societies in Hamburg was 
18 in 1886, rose to 24 in 1846, fell to 22 in 1849, and again rose 
to 23 in 1858. Amongst these there are three Societies which 
take fire insurances also: the Patriotische Assecuranz Compagnie, 
the Neue Funfte Assecuranz Compagnie, and the See und Feuer 
Assecuranz Compagnie. The latter renounced fire insurance at the 
end of 1852, and now undertakes only marine insurances, under 
the name of the Neptunus Insurance Compagnie. The fire insur- 
ances of these three Societies are included in the balances, and I 
had first to extract this branch. 
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The Table A contains the results of the fire insurance branch 
from 1848 to 1853. The columns A, B, C, F, H, are taken from 
the balance-sheets; the columns D and G are calculated. I 
thought it would be just to include therein a part of the interest 
received, because these Companies gain a portion of their interest 
by fire insurance premiums and reserves. Brokerage (Col. G) is 
taxed 5 to 7 per cent. of the receipt of premiums. Columns 
K, I, K, follow from the other; and column L, dividends, has been 
given, as a large proportion of them depends upon the results of 
fire insurance. 

Having thus separated the fire insurance, we shall be at liberty 
to treat the three Companies before mentioned as if they were 
Marine Insurance Societies exclusively. On another occasion, I 
hope, I may treat separately the fire insurance branch ; this exami- 
nation refers only to marine insurance. 


Number of | Nam! 8 
ver, |, Mumbget | Nemteret | Sete lpaiaup cept 
Ss pe 

1836 18 3,335 Banco mares. | Banco marcs. 
1837 18 3,885 
1838 19 3,536 
1839 19 8,545 

| 1840 20 8,705 

| 1841 20 8,705 

| 1842 21 | 8,865 
1843 22 4,015 13,245,000 | 2,849,000 
1844 23 4,215 13,845,000 | 2,969,000 
1845 23 | 4,215 13,845,000 | 2,969,000 
1846 24 | 4,475 14,625,000 | 3,125,000 
1847 23 | 4,275 14,025,000 | 38,005,000 
1848 22 | 4,095 13,485,000 | 2,897,000 
1849 22 | 4,095 13,485,000 | 2,897,000 
1850 22 | 4,095 13,485,000 | 2,897,000 
1851 22 4,095 13,485,000 | 2,897,000 
1852 22 4,095 13,485,000 | 2,897,000 
1853 23 4,275 14,026,000 | 3,005,000 


The dates from 1836 to 1842 are according to the publications 
of the Handelsstatistical Bureau, and from 1842 to 1846 according 
to the annual returns of Mr. Goverts. The number of the Societies 
and the capital engaged in this business have increased, and pro- 
bably have not yet reached the maximum. 

Before I proceed to analyze the data furnished by the balance- 
sheets, it will be necessary to explain the mode of forming these 

alances. Each of the Hamburg Marine Insurance Societies pub- 
lishes every year, in April or May, a balance-sheet of the business 
done, and it must be acknowledged that it is given in a precise 
and clear form. The balance-sheet contains two parts; we may 
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call them gross balance and net balance. The gross balance 
refers to the last year (1st Jan. to 3lst Dec.), and contains the 
amount insured, amount of premiums, amount of interest obtained, 
and a reserved sum from the net balance for unsettled claims of 
the past year, the payment of interest to the shareholders, for 
ristorno for reassured sums, for average and losses, expenses of 
management, brokerage, and a sum to be reserved for averages and 
losses unpaid, and for the current risk of which the amount and the 
premium paid is stated. The result of this balance (gross) is 
generally considered us the real one, and forms the foundation of 
the statements and conclusions concerning Hamburg marine insur- 
ance. I cannot agree with this; for in the next balance-sheet is 
published the actual portion of the reserved sums which was 
required to cover the actual losses and averages, and the small 
amount of reserve which remains to be carried over to the next 
balance, when nearly all the business of that year is settled. This 
balance, which I call the net one, and which shows the true result, 
precedes another gross balance of the following year in each state- 
ment. I have added to each gross balance the net balance relating 
to the same year, thus ending with the net result; whilst in most 
statements the net and gross balance of different years have been 
added together when this subject has been discussed. 

From the statements of Mr. Goverts, including those of the 
private underwriters and the agencies of some foreign Companies 
established in Hamburg, I give the following table :— 


per cent. 


] Average 
Year. | Sum Insured. = cunt of Premium 
i 


Amount of 
Year.| Sum Insared. Pieahient 


Banco marcs. | Banco mares. 
42 millions | 1,489,000 | 3°5625 | 1884] 189 millions | 8,079,000 
3,058,000 | 3:5 1835 2,928,000 
3,576,000 | 2875 11836) 2: 3,229,000 
3,862,000 | 2°5625 | 1837 3,419,000 
3,628,000 | 2°0625 | 1838 3,362,000 
2,231,000 | 1°875 {1839 3,769,000 
2,544,000 | 1:6875 | 1840 4,000,000 
2,822,000 | 2°1875 | 1841 8,015,000 
2,273,000 1842 3,513,000 
3,059,000 : 1843 8,729,000 
2,200,000 H 1844 4,130,000 
2,562,000 1845 4,969,000 
2,348,000 : 1846 4,746,000 
2,425,000 1847 5,530,000 
2,494,000 : 1848 5,152,000 
2,533,000 : 1849 4,569,000 
2,969,000 : 1850 4,886,000 
3,056,000 : 1851 4,851,000 
2,917,000 5 1852 5,072,000 
8,105,000 ‘ 1853 6,467,000 


sssuzys33333383 
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The sum insured shows a constant tendency to increase, in 
accordance with the general increase of commerce. From 42 
millions in 1814, we come to 422 millions in 1853. At the same 
time it proves a mirror to the history of commerce and politics, and 
reflects all considerable events. Nevertheless there are some oscil- 
lations which cannot be explained in this way, and which seem to 
indicate a connection of the average premium with the sum insured, 
of which I shall speak more largely presently. 

The average premium is not quite exact, because the amount of 
premium is reduced in the balance-sheet of some Companies by the 
ristorno, which is deducted from the amount of premium. The net 
sum 18 then stated as receipts, and the ristorno omitted in the 
expenditure. In such cases Mr. Goverts, in his publication, gives 
the net premium, which I think incorrect; for at all events a 
ristorned insurance represents a business—1, because the ristorno 
is not equal to the premium paid; 2, because brokerage is paid. 
The sums insured not being diminished by the ristorned sums, the 
average premium will appear lower than it really is, The table, 
nevertheless, is sufficient to show that a tendency to lessen the 
average premium prevails; and we should be glad if we were 
allowed to consider this as the consequence of improvements in 
science, and of a diminution of the dangers to navigation. Al- 
though I do not doubt that this progress of science and the 
increase of steam navigation have co-operated in a high degree to 
the abatement of the average premium, I think we must not consi- 
der the premium taken the true expression of the value of the risk. 

Prices are regulated by the proportion of supply to demand, 
and so also the premiums of marine assurance. The influence of 
the competition of other ports can be proved by comparing the 
sums insured and the average premium, and it explains the fluctua- 
tions of the former. An increase of the average premium coincides 
with a decrease of the sum insured; and even in years in which 
no reason can be suggested which will explain both, may we not 
infer that a connection exists between the sum insured and the 
rising of the average premium? The assured always looks for the 
lowest premium ; and if it is higher in Hamburg than in other 
places, he will go elsewhere, and the sum insured in Hamburg 
diminishes, whilst low premiums there occasion a rise in the 
amount insured. The following table will prove this interesting 
fact, and seems even to indicate a connection between the degrees 
of te fluctuations of the sum insured and the average premium— 
which supports my assumption. It is to be observed, that the 
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tendency to increase in the sums assured corresponds with the 
diminution in the average premium. 


Average Premium per cent. 


Decrease from 8°5625 to 1°6875 
16875 ,, 3°0625 
$0625 ,, 1°5625 
1°5625 ,, 1°6875 
16875 ,, 1°4375 
14875 


1814 to 1820 
1820—1823 
1823—1830 
1830—1831 
1831—1832 
1832—1834 
1834—1836 
1836—1837: 
1837—1841 
1841—1842 
1842—1844 
1844—1846 
1846—1847 | 
1847—1848 
1848—1853 


Vs,sss sss SITS 
sz sz3s333 333333 


z3ss 3333383 


20625 ,, 1°5381 


The year 1819 forms an exception which seems sufficiently ex- 
plained by the commercial crisis. 


Banco marca. 
1818 .... Premium, 2°06 ‘Som Insured, 176,000,000 
1819. sie is 1°87 a 129,000,000 
1820 .... sc 2°69 Pa 151,000,000 


The exception of the year 1823 is very insignificant. The decrease 
of the sum insured in 1826, whilst the average premium remains 
constant, is in accordance with my essumption. The exception of 
1845 shall bé explained afterwards. -A graphic table of this sub- 
ject is annexed, and will clearly exhibit this connection. 

I can state the sums insured with the Hamburg Companies 
since 1836: they are 


Sum Insured. 


Banco marcs, 
179,621,800 
195,667,000 
219,163,600 


246,281,400 
260,696,300 
266,375,200 
232,181,400 
248,977,800 
270,894,700 


Sum Insured. 


Banco marcs. 
304,143,400 
278,040,600 
333,867,603 
235,052,491 
258,247,358 
278,157,726 
278,917,603 
288,312,516 
357,430,297 


The consequences of the great fire in 1842—of the crisis, 1846— 


and of the revolation, 1848—are most striking. 
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Amount of Premium with the 
Hamburg Companies. 


Average Premium per cent. 


1°534 
2°085 
1654 
1565 
1°559 
1-546 
5,626,186 1546 


In the publications of Mr. Goverts and of the Handelsstatis- 


tischen Bureau these numbers are given incorrectly, some ristorno 
being deducted. 


Handelsstatistischen Bureau. 


Amount of Premium. | Average per cent. | Amount of Premium. | Average per cent. 


Banco marcs, 

2,486,170 1°38 

8,048,839 1:56 

8,222,625 1°47 

8,570,953 145 

3,776,653 1:45 

3,746,648 1°41 

3,270,711 1°40 3,472,840 
3,444,451 1°38 8,564,520 
3,726,411 1:38 _ 8,848,220 
4,461,454 1°47 4,600,990 
4,174,543 1°50 4,413,790 
4,939,245 1-48 5,122,700 
4,778,420 "2-02 4,901,680 
4,025,956 1°56 4,270,450 
4,175,606 1°50 4,352,170 
4,171,531 1°50 4,347,250 
4,286,628 1°49 4,458,840 
5,628,724 1°55 5,526,040 1:53125 


A comparison of the sums insured and the average eee 
will prove the before-mentioned connection. 


Sum Insured. Sum Insured. 


Banco mares. Banco marcs, 
233,181,400 : 235,052,500 


248,977,800 . 258,247,400 
270,894,700 ; 278,157,700 
304,143,400 . 278,917,600 - 
278,040,600 - . 288,312,500 
333,867,600 357,430,300 


The deviation of the year 1845, showing an increase of the sum 
insured and a simultaneous increase in the average premium, can 
be explained by the disastrous activity of the Assecuranz Com- 
pagnie of 1844, which failed in 1846. This Company insured in 
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1844 .,.. 22,838,900 Preminm, 815,120 Average, 1:38 
1845 .... 25,825,800 , 469,200 , 1-82 


The catastrophe which happened to this Company will justify the 
supposition that a considerable sum was insured in 1845 with this 
Company at high rates of premium—the averagg premium of this 
Company being 1°82 per cent., the average in general 1°51] per 
cent.—and for risks which would not have been underwritten at all 
in Hamburg had it not been for this Company; and thus the year 
1845 would have had a smaller amount insured and a lower 
average premium. The average premium of 1845, the business of 
the Assecuranz Compagnie of 1844 excluded, is 1:48 per cent., and 
would be still lower if we could keep in view those policies under- 
written by this Company at low rates of premium, being ordinary 
good risks which any Company would have accepted. 

Reserves for unsettled losses carried forward from the last net 


balance :— : 
Year. Banco marca, 
1847 A 3 A - Ns . 195,687 9 
1848 A c A : ‘ . 264,867 134 
1849 a ? “ - “ - 818,069 12 


1950 +...0eue . 122. ceh > bo S82 ere 
7661... ee dR MHL - | oso.a eee? 
isso; . eee | aE ere I 
1858 0, « gineap et GOS Money oheehesob, 18 


With the view of considering each year separately, we cannot 
mention the-sums relating to former years as receipts. The sums 
are small, and depend on so many factorials that interesting con- 
clusions can hardly be obtained therefrom. 

On the credit side there remains only the interest obtained 
from capital, premiums, and reserves. These sums depend on the 
current rate of interest, and on the amount of capital, premium, 
and reserved fund. The interest paid by the Companies to the 
shareholders is 4 per cent. of the paid-up capital. 


Surplus of 
receipts. 


Banco mares. 
66,824 12 
4,017 14 

115,880 . 
118,480 6,775 5 
115,280 11,281 6 


115,880 | 31,937 3h 
146,812 113,240 33,572 14 


Total....] 154,409 74 
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In 1847 the Patriotische Assecuranz Compagnie only paid 
6,400 banco marcs instead of 20,800 banco marcs; in 1850 the 
See Assecuranz Compagnie of 1850 only paid 1,200 banco marcs 
—in 1851, 3,000 banco marcs—instead of 3,600 banco marcs. In 
1853 the See Assecuranz Compagnie of 1846 paid no interest, 
instead of 3,600 banco marcs; the Hansa Assecuranz Compagnie, 
1,560 banco marcs instead of 3,120 banco marcs; the Versiche- 
rungs Verein, 1,800 banco marcs instead of 3,600 banco mares. 


Receipt of Interest. Payment of Interest. 


For each For each 
100 Thalers ri 100 Thalers | 100 Thalers 
sum insured. | total income. 


For each For each 
100 Thalers 100 Thalers 
sum insured. total income. 


0020 1262 
0°002 0:08 
ay ie 0:995 
0°002 0°152 \ 
0°004 0-252 


0°011 0°693 
0009 - 0°592 


Total Income. 


For each 100 Thalers 
Amount. sum insured. 


Banco marcs, 
5,295,780 1% 1-586 
5,021,575 2136 
4,843,217 1: ——-1682 
4,472,525 1608 
4,473,904 1°605 
4,606,180 1°598 
5,672,999 1-587 
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The income has risen constantly since 1849, notwithstanding the 
diminution of the average premium. 

The payment of brokerage stated in the balance-sheets includes 
the brokerage for discounted bills, and for valuation of damaged 
goods, as well as for assurances effected. I have mentioned before 
that I have carried over a part of it to the fire insurance branch. 
The marine insurance brokerage paid by the underwriter is ~y per 
cent. of the sum insured if the premium is less than 2 per cent., 
and } per cent. if the premium is 2 per cent. or more. 


276,018 


The fluctuations in this table are insignificant. The maximum 
per centage on 100 thalers sum insured coincides with the mini- 
mum for 100 thalers total income, in 1848, which year shows the 
highest average premium. The maximum of payment for broker- 
age falls in 1853, the year with the greatest amount insured— 
the minimum, in 1849, the year with the smallest income. 

The expenses of management seem dependent on the number 
of the Societies, and show only small fluctuations. 


100 Thalers 
total income, 


245,310 


The conformity of the sums for ristorno and reassurance is very 
surprising ; the proportions to the sums insured and to the income 
are constantly becoming smaller, but I cannot decide whether this 
is accidental or based in the nature of commerce. 
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100 Thalers 
total income. 


8°439 
4-586 
4078 
3-915 
3893 
8695 
192,985 . 8402 


In the publications of the Handelsstatistischen Bureau of 1853, 
the premium is stated without the ristorno and reassurance; and, 
comparing this with the publications of Mr. Goverts, I find— 


For each For each 
an 100 Thalers 100 Thalers 
Reassurance. sum insured, total income. 


0:088 


0°050 
0:045 
0:046 
0°068 


The losses from nonpayment of premiums are very insignificant, 
although the premiums are paid only twice a year, in January and 
July. The sums being so small, I have omitted this column, and 
included it in “ damages” stated in the gross balance: they are, 


Year. Banco mares. 
1847 5 . 2 ; A . 4,758 8 
1848 - A : a Ri CU Lies 
1849 F 810 18 
1850 ; 796 2 
1851 A ji 3 1,544 2 
1852 2 5 ; ‘ r 781 
1853 . 668 5 


Before we proceed to the consideration of damages, we will add 
the different articles together. 
For each 100 Thalers For each 100 Thalers 


sum insured. . total income. 
Brokerage. P . 0°077 to 0:089 a to 5 
Expenses of management . 0:069 ,, 0°091 » Oo 
Ristorno and reassurance . 0°054 ,, 0°098 34 ,, 4 
0°200 to 0°278 124 to 15} 


The total amount of damages in every year is composed of— 
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damages stated in the gross balance; loss of premiums remaining 
unpaid; damages stated in the net balance relating to the same 
year; amount to be reserved for unsettled claims, deducting there- 
from the sum reserved for unsettled claims of former years. 


Banco mares 
8,590,159 
4,216,731 


8,109,982 
8,892,187 
8,436,045 
4,460,696 


Great fluctuations are found here, as might have been expected, 
the more so as this period proved very unfavourable to marine 
insurance. But we can record as a fact for congratulation, that in 
no year was the income exceeded by the losses, and that even in 
1852 the receipt of premium is only about 2,500 banco marcs less 
than the claims. I think no better testimony could be given to 
the solidity of our marine insurance business. It is very surprising 
that good years and bad ones alternate with great regularity; and 
adding two years— 

1947-48 1949-60 1861.58 
Damages ... 77°874 81°205 89°677 per cent. of income, 


the average of the whole period is 1°326 per cent. of the insured 
sum, 82°709 per cent. of the receipt of premium. The difference 
of the maximum, 1°794 per cent., and the minimum, 1°075 per 
cent., is 0°719 per cent.; whilst the difference of the maximum of 
the average premium in this period, 2:085 per cent., and the 
minimum, 1°534 per cent., is only 0°551 per cent. These num- 
bers do not allow of any law being deduced from them, and I 
think the laws must be too complicated to be observed in this 
short period. Nevertheless the subject is interesting enough to 
Justify a closer examination. The statements of others with refe- 
rence to the period before 1847 do not offer direct means for 
comparison, they being framed, as mentioned before, on other 
principles. 

The numbers from which we have just paleuieies the total 
amount of claims are, separately— 
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Banco marcs. Banco mares. Banco marcs, 

1,921,955, 4% | 1,599,473 7% | 264,367 134 ; 
1,987,112 3 2,175,917 7 318,069 12 264,367 13% 
1,809,152 15 1,386,285 1 7 232,613 7 318,069 12 
2,165,432 6 1,698,921 8% 260,446 94 | 232,613 7 
1,781,477 104 1,761,236 6 153,778 1 260,446 94 
2,501,090 0%] 1,949,426 15 163,957 13 153,778 1 
2,371,884 oi : ne 163,957 13 


The difference of the proportion between columns I. and II. shows 
the years in which the heaviest losses must have occurred—viz., in 
spring in 1848, 1851, and in autumn in 1847, 1849, 1850, 1852; 
besides which, I believe that the settlement of claims is quicker in 
modern times. 

Including the column III. in II., and aedcceng one half of 
column IV. from I., one half from II., we shall find— 


Payments stated Payments stated 
in the gross balance, in the net ' 
first year. second year. 


Banco marcs. Banco mares. 
1,824,136 8 1,766,022 84 
1,854,928 4 2,361,803 5 
1,650,118 1% 1,459,864 0 
2,049,125 11 eet 4 
1,651,254 6 _ 1,784,791 
2,424,201 2,036,459 iy 


11,202,038 2. 


11,453,763 144 


Per cent. of claims, |Per cent. of insured sum.|Per cent. of total income. 
Claims paid. Clai id. Claims paid. 


Two sums are reserved in the gross balance—one for unsettled 
claims, and the other for the current risk. Deducting as before, 
from the reserved sum for unsettled claims, one half of that reserve 
relating to former years, we shall find— 

VOL. V. R 


234 


Banco marcs. 


1,328,521 14 


2,034,362 23 
1,249,078 6 
- 1,666,802 

1,494,405 74 
1,773,205 4 
1,867,238 15 
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Banco marcs. 
1,133,340 103 
949,281 2 
985,085 104 - 
971,309 64 
1,003,285 10 
936,540 7 
1,196,299 64 


Banco marcs, 
2,461,862 84 
2,983,643 5 
2,234,164 04 
2,588,1)1 64 
2,497,691 2 
2,703,745 11g 
3,063,538 54 
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Surplus over 
yments 
Pr claims. 


Banco marca. 
695,840 
621,840 
774,300 
795,050 
712,900 
673,250 


The same table, calculated for 100 thalers insured sum : — 


1847 25°09 
1848 40°51 
1849 28:76 
1850 87°27 


13°14 
12°38 
17°83 
17°77 
15:93 
14°62 


These tables prove more conformity and regularity than we 


might have expected. 


Table of Current Risk at the period when the Gross Balance is formed 
(April or May of the succeeding year). 


12,599,574 
12,826,672 


328,851 104 
304,870 8 
392,850 .9 
417,775 2h 


Banco marcs.| Banco marca. 
3°59 : 


3°55 
3°18 
3°38 
3°34 
3:12 
3°26 


1°534 
2:085 
1654 
1°565 
1-559 
1-546 
1-546 
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The average premium of the current risk is nearly constant, 
and seems independent of the average premium of the year. The 
current risk per cent. of sum insured was, in 


1847. oR - 2°99 
1848 ’ ‘ : ~ PBN 


TRG C8 oe | fares 

a ee ae ees Cae ee 
es ee. Sree 
1860 sesatie! ~ geal . bacee 

1853; 3-59 


The reserved sum for the current risk, compared with the 
amount of the latter, gives 
Per cent. 


Year. 

1847 r : : - 11°34 : 
1848 2 . 10°71 The small reserve of 1852 will be 
1849 10°55 eo coemaaers the perry oe 
S50 epee nae = 99Gb Tina ba a caaoey ieee 


1851 " . . 11 ‘in the preceding years), and by 
1852 h P : . 7°38 the large sum to be reserved for 
1853 ‘ ‘ . 932 unsettled claims. 


This reserve per cent. of total income— 
1847 . ° ; » 21°40 


1848. .  .. 18:90 
149. | YL. OB 0-68 

1850. . =. ~—, 21-72} About 4. part. 
1b ieee ie proll. 309-48 

ISSA pacrat nem sien |e ee 20°BB 

1853 . 21-09 ° 


The surplus of these two reserves is called “ verbesserung” 
(bettering). In the net balance it fluctuates from 621,840 banco 
marcs in 1848, to 795,050 banco marcs in 1850; per cent. of sum 
insured, from 0-208 in 1847, to 0°300 in 1849; per cent. of total 
income, from 12°38 in 1848, to 17:83 in 1849. Each of these 
reserves separately would not have been sufficient. 


Banco mares. Banco marca. Banco marcs. 
1,328,521 14 437,500 104 


2,034,362 2,361,803 5 327,441 2 
1,249,078 6 1,459,864 0% | ° 210,785 10 
1,666,802 1,843,061 64 225,259 64 
1,494,405 1,784,791 2 290,386 11 
1,773,205 4 2,036,495 11} 263,290 7 


It is interesting to observe that the excess of payments is con- 
stantly decreasing, and might have been covered by the mere pre- 
mium for the current risks since 1849. R 2 
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Pa: t of claims and Per cent. Per cent. 
Pe: reget stated in of of ay: 
the gross balance. sume insured. total income. 


Banco 
4,285,999 04 1:183 80°93 
9 


4,838,571 2'058 87°35 
8,884,282 1°504 89°53 
4,637,238 1684 104°81 
4,148,945 1-488 91°74 
5,127,946 114 1-781 111-46 
5,516,638 1-498 94°36 


In the ‘publications of the Handelsstatistischen Bureau there 
is a column, “ payments of claims” since 1836. 


3,590,159 
4,216,731 
38,109,982 - 
3,892,187 
3,436,045 
4,593,380 . 4,460,696 114 


It seems to me highly interesting to observe within what narrow 
limits the fluctuations of all claims, compared with the sum insured, 
are found, especially in the period from 1836 to 1846. Omitting 
the year 1845, the limits are 1:140 and 1:347; and the deviation 
of 1846 must be attributed to the See Assecuranz Compagnie of 
1844, the history of which we have given before. The fluctuations 
are more considerable in the period 1847 to 1853—the year 1848 
proves the worst ; how much of this result must be ascribed to the 
Holstein war I am not prepared to say. Nor am I prepared to say 
whether the preceding table would justify the conclusion, that 
losses in general have increased in modern times ; I am sorry that 
it seems to indicate that the losses of insurances effected in Ham- 
burg have become heavier.. It would be highly interesting to 
know whether this is caused by more frequent or by more heavy 
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losses. The materials for an answer to this question cannot be 
obtained from the balance-sheets. 


We have now to consider the result of the whole business. 


Profit. Loas. 


Banco marca, 


e 


Banco marcs. 
918,780 
19,900 
503,160 


303,400 . 


157,700 

596,500 
1,745,240 754,200 

Per cent. of sum insured. Per cent. of total income. 


Loss, 


’ 00567 
0-2069 


A table of the profit and loss since Bey as given by the 
Handelsstatistischen Bureau, states— 


For 100 Thalers insured sum. 


Profit, 


Banco marcs, 
1836 112,252 
1837 250,915 
1838 349,626 
1839 1,044,559 ae 
1840 376,994 ‘5 
1841 362,721 a 
1842 231,455 es 
1843 ae . 299,700 : ‘ oe ’ 
1844 ir 185,921" on h 
1845 APRs 1,180,010 
1846 240,323 ar 
1847 1,018,303 ~ 
1848 “s 20°531 
1849 401,368 2 
1850 bs 282,265 
1851 314,182 wi : 
1852 Nee 706891 
1853 306,000 is 


* Inclading 405,000 banco mares of the See Assecurans Compagnie of 1844. 
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I endeavoured in vain to find the key to these numbers, which I 
do not think to be quite correct; they demonstrate a profit of 
2,343,380 banco marcs for marine insurance only. 

It'will be interesting: to add a table showing the profits and 
losses of each year separately for those Companies which have 
published a favourable result, and for those which have proved 
unfortunate. 


Banco mares, Banco marcs. 
918,780 000,000 
309,900 290,000 


_ 676,200 73,040 
98,500 256,200 
357,900 54,500 
107,000 703,500 


..| 2,868,280 a 1,877,240 


The dividends which have been paid to the shareholders are 
very considerable—they are 


Companies for ee for 
Marine Insurance arine 
only. Fire Insurance. 


Banco mares. Banco mares. Banco mares. 
827,000 ~ 327,000 
226,000 Aes 226,000 

155,000 - 20,000 175,000 

18,000 20,000 38,000 
38,000 20,000 8,000 . 

202,000 30,000 232,000 

190,000 ee 190,000 

212,500 . 40,000 252,500 

97,000 18,000 115,000 

215,000 90,000 805,000 

104,500 40,000 144,500 

207,500 60,000 267,500 


1,992,500 338,000 2,830,500 


The business of the different Companies is very different one 
from another—this we can see by comparing their average pre- 
miums; but more interesting conclusions cannot be deduced with- 
out having more minute particulars to examine than are given 
in the balance-sheets. 


I end my essay requesting an indulgent judgment. 
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On the Methods pursued at the Present Day for estimating the Value 
of Contingent Reversionary Interests. By Rosert Tucker, 
Esq., one of the Vice Presidents of the Institute of Actuaries, 
and Actuary to the Pelican Life Insurance Company. 


[Read before the Institute the 26th Feb , 1855, and ordered by the 
Council to be printed *] 


THE subject proposed for discussion this evening is one of con- 
siderable importance to all who engage in the pursuits of an 
actuary. The old practice of valuing life contingencies by a pet 
table of mortality and at one fixed rate of interest has long since 
been found to work unprofitably ; and parties seeking investments 
in securities of this description have been compelled, for their own 
safety and advantage, to adjust the valuation of the actuary before 
determining the price to be given for the particular property under 
consideration. If such a state of things is unsatisfactory to the 
public, it must be equally so to the actuary to find his calculations 
used only as a partial guide, instead of being, as in fact they ought 
to be, the index by which a proposed purchaser may know the rate 
of interest and the other advantages to be derived by obtaining the 
security in question at the price fixed by the actuary. In the 
ordinary transactions of a Life Assurance Office, where the fluctua- 
tion in the rate of mortality is protected by the admission of large 
numbers, it is necessary also to protect its pecuniary interests by 
limiting the amount to be assured on each life, Even with this 
precaution, it not unfrequently happens that particular years have 
proved less favourable than might have been expected—not so 
much from an increase in the number of deaths, as from the 
average amount of the sums insured by the policies so lapsed being 
greater than the average of the whole number. When, however, 
the average of a number of years is taken, and the amount insured 
upon any one risk is properly limited, these fluctuations become 
less apparent and generally disappear. 

If it be necessary to protect an Office by paying due regard to 
the limit of its risks, how much more necessary is it to do this in 
dealing with life interests not involving the usual considerations of 
average! It should be the duty of the actuary, in valuing all life 
interests and reversions, to get rid of these contingencies in each 
case ; or at all events to point out how they may be insured so that, 
after the premium for any particular risk is provided for, there may 


* This paper was read by way of opening a discussion on the subject to which it refers. 
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remain to the capitalist—whether an individual or a Company it 
matters not—a fixed rate of interest upon the investment, as secure 
as in 80 ordinary mortgage. 

The importance of these considerations has been pointed out by 
Mr. Jellicoe in more than one of the many papers he has read 
before the members of this Institute. It is to Mr. Jellicoe the 
profession is indebted for a clear exposition of the mode of dealing 
with isolated cases of contingent interests, and to him it properly 
belongs to open the discussion this evening. My apology for doing 
so must be the reason assigned to me by Mr. Jellicoe—that I am 
the latest writer on the subject, having furnished a letter “On the 
value of contingent reversionary interests,” which appears in the 
last Number of the Journal of this Institute. 

With this introduction, I proceed to notice some of the cases 
of contingent interests which occur most frequently in practice. 
They are— 

1, A simple life interest, or an annuity on a single life. 

2. A simple reversion, determinable on the death of a single life. 

3. A contingent life interest, or an annuity on a single life 

commencing on the decease of another life. 

4, A contingent reversion, determinable on one life surviving 

another. 

A party purchasing or making an iivauee on a life interest 
should secure his capital by insuring the life of the annuitant. 
The value of a life annuity so secured is, as given by Mr. Griffith 


Davies, 7 3 — 1 where d is the discount of £1 for one year ; and 


p is the Office premium per pound per annum. 

Let the annuity be £100, age 40; the rate of interest required 
by a purchaser for the use of his money, 5 per cent.; and the pre- 
mium charged for the insurance, the Northampton Three per Cent.: 


then {- 7 — 1} x 100=11-286 x 100= £1,125. 122, the value 


of the annuity. 

In addition to the sum advanced, it is usual to insure one year’s 
annuity; therefore in this case 1125-6 + 100= 1225°6 will be the 
sum to be insured, the annual premium on which will be 12256 
x "033975 = 41°639. 


Now 1125°6 _ being the sum paid for the annuity, 
and 41°689 being the first year’s premiam, 


1167°239 will be the sum actually advanced, upon which 5 per 


cent. interest is to be allowed to the shanna for 
the use of his money. 
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1167-239 x -05=58°'361=the-annual interest, 
and 41°689=the annual premium; 


and the sum of these = 100-000 = the annuity purchased. 


Suppose the annuity, instead of being immediate, is deferred 
until the extinction of another life. Let A, aged 25 years next 
birthday, be entitled to an estate producing £1,000 per annum on 
the death of B, aged 65 years Jast birthday. What amount of 
annuity should he grant for what may remain of his life after the 
death of B, in consideration of an immediate advance of £1,000, 
the lender to receive 5 per cent. interest for the use of his money, 
besides the premium on the amount necessary to secure his outlay, 
according to the Northampton three per cent, rates? Here, in 
addition to the advance of £1,000, an annuity during the joint lives 
of A and B must be purchased or charged, equal in amount to the 
deferred annuity, in order to fulfil the conditions stipulated for of a 
clear 5 per cent. for the use of the money, Syed from all contin- 
gencies. 

Suppose the joint life annuity can be Eytan according to 
the Carlisle Table, interest 34 per cent. The value of the survivor- 


ship annuity being 7} —1—AB, we have 


I 
=——1=12°958 
d+p 


AB= 8°331 
4°627=value of A’s interest per £. 
The sum to be estate to A being £1,000, the equivalent rever- 
sionary annuity to be granted by him will be 


1000 
7% rene 128. 
Now 216:123 x 8°331=1800°521=price of annuity during the joint lives; 
1000° =sum paid to A; 
216°123=one year’s annuity; 


making together 8016-644, the sum to be assured. 


8016644 x °02404—= 72°52 the annual premium. 
1000: 
1800°521 


2878-041 = sum advanced, or presumed’ s0 to be. 
05 - 


143°65205 = interest on do. 
72°52 = annual premium. 


216:172 =annuity as above, very nearly. 
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It occasionally happens, that instead of an immediate advance 
being required by the “tenant in reversion,” it is only an arfhuity 
during the joint lives of himself and the “ tenant in possession ”— 
that is, he desires to increase his present at the expense of his future 
income. This does not differ in fact from the example last given : 
the cost of the joint life annuity is the only sum advanced to the 
expectant, the rest of the calculation being the same in both 
instances. But it may be urged that, if the Company making the 
advance also grant annuities as a branch of their business, they are 
charging on the one hand 5 per cent. to the borrower, and allow- 
ing in return only 34 per cent. This is true; but it should be 
borne in mind that the transactions are separate and distinct—that 
the Company on the one hand, as a Loan Office, advances the price 
of the annuity, and receives it on the other as an Annuity Office ; 
and it seems but reasonable that a fair rate of interest should be 
, allowed for the use of the money, and a fair per centage of profit 
charged on the annuity. If the negotiation were a mere family 
arrangement, then the relative values of the two annuities—that 
' is, the survivorship and joint life—should alone enter into the 
calculation. 

This method of dealing with contingent interests is, to my 
mind, much more satisfactory than charging a higher rate of 
interest and leaving the contingencies unprotected. Taking 5 per 
cent. as a fair and remunerative rate of interest, and charging a 
more moderate premium than that indicated by the Northampton 
Table, no borrower need complain of being overcharged; and no 
Office need be damaged by employing its capital so profitably, 
and at the same time adding to the number and amount of its 
insurances. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to occupy the time of the meeting by 
going through an example of the two cases of reversionary sums 
before alluded to, 1—d(1+A), and 1—(p+d)(1+AB). The 
principle involved is the same in all; and they have been fully 
treated in the transactions of the Institute and under the -head of 
“Correspondence” therein. The advantage of the plan recom- 
mended is to render a contingent life interest or reversion a mar- 
ketable security, and to make it as available for the purpose of a 
loan as an ordinary mortgage, an immediate life annuity, or an 
absolute reversion: and this is done, as Mr. Jellicoe observes, by 
rendering certain that which is uncertain; treating each security 
as an investment not subject to any contingency whatever, and 
putting the holder of it into the receipt of a given rate of interest 
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so long as he retains it, and reproducing his capital at the termina- 
tion of the contract. . 

There is one other subject which I desire to bring under the 
notice of the members ; and although not (strictly speaking) within 
the limits proposed for discussion this evening, it is so immediately 
connected with it that a notice of the one would be incomplete 
without the other : it is, the mode of dealing with isolated cases of 
annuities certain. Like the ordinary tables of life annuities, tables 
of the values of annuities for terms of years should not be too 
implicitly relied upon as a guide to parties making occasional 
purchases in this description of security who have not the means of 
reinvesting their surplus annuity in the same way: the condition 
of the ordinary tables being, that the reinvestments are made at 
the same rate of interest as the purchase is supposed to yield. 
Now as this is obviously a matter of much uncertainty, and in 
isolated cases almost of impossibility, no correct idea can be formed 
of the actual rate of interest realized until the amount of surplus 
annuity is determined; that is to say, until it is known how 
much will be annually required to reproduce the capital at the 
end of the term, at some rate which may be safely assumed for the 
purpose. 

In a paper read before the Institute in November, 1850, Mr. 
Hardy has given a table of the values of £1 per annum for a 
certain number of years, so as to pay a fixed rate of interest on the 
original purchase money, and to replace that purchase money at 
the expiration of the term, at a different rate of interest. 

The difference between this table and the ordinary tables of 
annuities consists in the employment of two rates of interest instead 
of one. That which a purchaser realizes, or is supposed to realize, 
Mr. Hardy calls the remunerative rate; and that whith is to repro- 
duce the capital, the accumulative rate. In the ordinary table the 
remunerative and accumulative rates are the same. 

The connection between an annuity for a term certain and a 
life annuity, and how one expression may be deduced from the 
other, has been clearly shown by Mr. Hardy and other writers. 
The same result may be arrived at thus :— 

The value of an isolated life annuity is, as before explained, 
s= or —1. Here p, the annual premium, is payable in advance, 
and the sum insured includes this premium and the first year’s 
interest. Now suppose the premium to be paid at the end of the 
year, and the annuity. up to the day of death: then the sum to be 
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insured need only be the actual sum advanced; we shall have, 
therefore, denoting this annual premium by 2, 
we+is=a, or s.(r+s)=a 
at Coen 
w+i e+e 
This expression is equivalent to the value of an annuity for a 
term certain where w is the surplus annuity at the accumulative 
rate, and i is the annual interest at the remunerative rate. 
By the aid of Corbaux’s Tables of Compound Interest, and 


Barlow’s Table of Reciprocals, the value of ave is readily ob- 


tained; w being given by Corbaux for every year, half year, or 
quarter, according as the ratio of interest is annually, half yearly, 
or quarterly. For example: Let three annuities be purchased, for 
the respective periods of 10, 20, and 80 years, to pay 5 per cent., 
. with the surplus to be reinvested at 8 per cent. The several values 
of w are, according to Corbaux, 08723, ‘03721, and :02102, 


when a=1. 


8s= 


1 1 1 1 
i= +05 ; the successive values of —— aT are 73793’ 08721 -07102’ 


respectively equal to 7:287, 11:466, and 14:081, which will be 
found to coincide with the values given in Mr. Hardy’s table. 

One of the most useful applications of this table is to test the 
comparative advantages of an investment in perpetual or in ter- 
minable annuities; and I propose to close these remarks by one 
example, taken from the prices of the Government securities as 
given in Wetenhall’s list. 

On the 14th of October last, immediately after the Bigenety of 
the half yearly dividend, the Long Annuities had just 5} years to 
run; their market price was 4%, and the corresponding price of 
* Reduced 8 per Cents. due at the same time was 94. 


me annum, 

7 & 
Now £100, invested in Long Annuities at 42, will 

produce . : 3 22h tone 

Deduct property tax at 14d. i in the pound : onl iGre8 

leaves net . . . 2110 6 

Required for sinking fund, at 8 per cent. » 1715 6 

giving a net interest of ; ‘ . £315 0 

A similar sum, invested in Reduced, at on evs Pe ey) 

Deduct property tax . : - 0 3 8 


leaves a net interest of s H - £8 0 8 
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On comparing the price of Long Annuities with the ordinary 
tables of annuities certain, it appears that such an investment 
would be’ equivalent to a 6 per cent. purchase, and that a gain 
of more than 2 per cent. interest would be derived from selling 
Reduced and buying Long Annuities; but when it is found that 
the property tax is levied on the whole annuity, and is equivalent 
to more than 40 per cent. on the interest yielded by Reduced 
instead of 6 per cent., and when the reproduction of capital has to 
be provided for at a rate of interest which may be safely relied 
upon, about 2 per cent. of the supposed advantage disappears, and 
this would be further reduced by the payment of income tax on the 
interest of the reinvestments. 

Supposing there were no income tax, and the surplus annuity 
to be still reinvested at 3 per cent., then if 


1 1 1 


06 yi T7406 e877 ee 
5 1 1 1 

00 T= 7708 Bay 88 
4=°051 = = (3 a = seve =4°373; 


mts '1777+°051 +2287 
From which it appears, that an annuity of £1 for 5} years certain, 
which can be bought for the sum of £4, %s. 6d., including com- 
mission, would pay the purchaser (upon the supposition above 
stated) £5. 2s. per cent. for the use of his money, and enable him 
to reproduce his capital in a 3 per cent. stock at par. 


On the Sickness and Mortality amongst the European and Native 
Troops of the Madras Army. 


WE owe to the courtesy of W. H. Scauzs, Esq., a medical 
officer in the East India Company’s service, Madras Presidency, 
the following series of tables on the sickness and mortality 
amongst the European and Native troops in the Madras army ; 
and as, from the extension of life assurance in our Indian posses- 
sions, every information of this kind is of value, we present a 
summary of them to our readers, In the original tables the num- 
bers “treated” and “died” to the “ strength” are given for each 
year, as well as the sickness and mortality according to length of 
service; but for life assurance statistics the facts here recorded are 
the most important. We would especially draw attention to the 
returns classified according to ages. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Denmarx.— The ‘ Brandforsikkring for Huse 0g Gaarde” (Fire 
Insurance Company for Buildings), at Copenhagen, has published the 
results of the business for the year ending the.380th September, 1854. 

The risks in force on that day amounted to Rthlr.61,281,150 
(£6,575,684) on buildings in the town of Copenhagen, being Rthlr. 
1,400,000 (£155,556) more than at the last year. The funds of the 
Society amount to Rthir.1,560,675 (£178,418), Rthir.18,459 (£1,495) 
more than last year. The amount of claims has been, in the year 1853-54, 
Rthlt.36,125. 94sh. (£4,014), viz.— 


Rthlr. sh, £.° 
265 claims each Jess than Rthlr.500 (£56) 5 ° 1,864 207 


Sih, 8 » 3,000 (£388) . . 6,107 94 679 
en sk. ght cat okt Le TL Ga7e 697 
yl ae ee ae ek ee ee 6 2,481 


: Rthlr.86,125 94 £4,014 
The income was— 


Rthir. z. 
Premiums . 5 : Bie oe 6 b 5 20,199 2,244 
Interest . : : ; ‘ c ; - 67,600 7,511 


Rthlr.87,799 £9,755 


Rthlr.28,000 (£2,556) have been paid to the Royal Committee, for 
fire engines, &c. 

It is surprising that the system of mutual fire insurance, limited to the 
buildings of a single town, still prevails on the Continent, notwithstanding 
that many fires of great extent have proved that such a system may for 
many years seem advantageous, and yet at last prove to be ruinous. The 
great accumulation of risks is increased by the circumstance that no other 
insurance of a building is allowed. 


The Life Insurance and Annuity Society at Copenhagen, established 
in 1842, publishes the following accounts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1854 :— 


Annuity branch—~ Rthlr, sh. £, 
Income . ; é ; ; . ; 359,675 86 39,964 
Payments 3 OE.) 2c! Reade & 106,941 27 11,882 
Sorplus. . . ihe 252,784 59 28,082 
The fands on the 8lst December, 1654, were Rthir,2,353,468, 11sh. (£261,496). 

7 ° 9 ° = Ms 

Widows annuity branch webiste P 
Income . F . . ° : . 85,658 82 9,51 
Payments... F : 3 ; 5,626 57 625 
Surplus. . - 80,031 71 8,89 


The funds on the 3lst December, 1854, were Rthir.212,229, 83sh. (£23,581). 


Life insurance branch— — 


Rthlr, sh. £. 
Income . ° : ; é F , 141,028 10 15,680 
Payments . «© + © = + 95,564 84 - 10,618 
Surplus. 45,463 22 5,062 


_ The fands on the 31st December, 1854, were Rthlr.345,470. 824ah. (E36,886). 
s 
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Bremzn.— Duration of Voyages, from Bremen to the undermentioned 
' Ports, in 1852-54. 


Number A Duration | Shortest Duration Longest Duration 
From Brewen of Vessels. of Voyage. of Voyage. of Voyage. 
to 


1853. | 1854. | 1852 | 1853, | 1854. | 1852, | 1853, | 1854. | 1852, | 1853. | 1854 


ge | | | | | | | | | 


New York. Steamers} 14 15| 21 21 |. 20 17 19 15 81 29 | 25 
Ditto. Sailing Vessels 155 | 214 46 49 47 23 35 29 83 75 76 
Baltimore.......... 4] 56 54 50 50 82 32 86 | 82 78 | 88 
New Orleans ...... 31 43 57 58 54 4] 41 42 73 69 | 69 
Philadelphia........ ll 12] 6l 55 | 48 38 39 37 80 80 {| 67 
Galveston.......... 14 61 59 60$| 46 46 | 52 79 84 | ,78 
Charleston (S. C.) 1 47 | 46 | 

Rio de Janeiro...... 1 71 68 62 ae 81 

Ditto,vié Neweastle..| .. 6 85 67 ~ | 103 
Diteh,o Se Cardiff ea| vec ied loerirv> | wpsee|- 5 82] omreree learned Bel renee bam 
Palas eee .s.) 2| 2| 56| 524| 51a] 49| 46] 42] 64] 59] 61 
Rio Grande do Sal . 1):+ 3] 120) 81 63 91 “% 52 | 148 Bs 70 
Pernambuco........ 1 . | 41] 91 

Havanna®..2%...5..% 9 5 68 | 56 $1 53 | 49 43 83 75 | 66 
Trinidad de Cuba. , 2 3 69 65 58 38 61 60 | 101 69 | 72 
8. Jago de Cuba . 3 5 | 50] 48 55 35 46 | 47] 60 50 | 64 
Cienfuegos ........ 2 1 45] 57% 41 & 43 avi 72 
Manzanilla de Cuba 1 ] 56} 72 42 | 46 66 

Matanzas ........2. ore 81} 55 

Cuidad Bolivar...... 6 8} 69| 74] 57) 62] 52] 48) 83] 113] 68 
Ditto, v4 Liverpool..| .. 5 | 108 x 76 84 ee 72 | 126 oa 87 
La Guayra ........ ae 7A ve | 00 | 42)" Be ie 96 
Agnuadilla.......... 1 7 51 43 40 40 ae 33 69 ae 55 
San Juan.......... ae 1 hid A 33 54 ate .. | 102 

Ponce ...... ae ; 73 

Mayaguez ........ 1 58 | 43 

St. Thomas ........ 3 40 61 5s 38 36 Joh 43 78 
Ditto, 14 Newport ..| .. 3 87 oo 84 56 a 68 | 132 oe 97 
Cape Hayti........ 2 2} 42] 45} 49] .. | 388)° 388] .. | 611) 60 
Porto Plata........ 4 39 | 43g! .. 38 52 

Port au Prince...... 1 64° 

Gonaives .......... ne 1 45 52 

Buenos Ayres ...... yee! 2 69 | 684) .. 62 75 | 
Kingston (Jamaica). . 1 66 4] ‘ $1 ts 82 A 
Quebec (Canada). . 2| 38] 53| 52} 48] 35) 52] 43] 96| 53° 36 
Canary Islands 3 2, BE PARI a. Ib Pel pemeemeeth sng] OY 
Bataviad deters: | | ce] ale Sel eel odes, Bite 
Odessa... 2.2.0... 12 53 | 604 41} 39] .. | 61 | 107 
Galatz ........ inal A 75| 75{ .. | 60] 57] .. | 96] 100 
Constantinople...... ] 89 


nie 68 
Gronland, out & home| 12 | 11 | 158 | 149 | 148 | 137 | 109 | 128 | 175 | 194 | 168 
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Duration of Voyages from the undermentioned Ports to Bremen, 


Charleston (S.C.) ...-. ; 
Richmond (V.A.).. 
Rio de Janeiro...... 


Rio Grande do Sal .. 


Cr 


ee ee owstere 


Buenos Ayre Ac 
Kingston ‘Sixihion) 


Islands ..... 
Fayal bageeh)» POCO. 


pee eee reese 


—————————— | —“— | qx«~“_|—q“~— | qq“ | ue jm !/ cur 


Foreign Intelligence. 
tm 1858-54. 
Number 
of Vessels. 
1853, | 1854. 
13 | 16 
31 | 75 
34 | 84 
27 39 
si 4 
5 | 6 
7 6 
18°} 17 
11 6 
22 | 26 
3 1 
4 | -4 
4} 4 
9 | 10 
11 | 16 
13 16 
ae 2 
7 | 16 
5 2 
re 
2 2 
ved Peers 
2 | 10 
be 8 
6 7 
‘. 2 
a1 6 
7 6 
Sih S 
$7 | Set 
2 5 
13 14 
Labs. 
1 it 
1 3 
7 ne 
8 oe 
1 2 
8] 5 
3 2 
4 | 10 
5. 4 
16 26 
Mj. 6 
8 1 


Lon 
Duration of 
Voyage. 
1853, | 1854. 
Days. | Days 
24 29 
49 50 
49 67 
87 79 
as 35 
94 66 
57 56 
49 67 
116 94 
115 84 
98 
88 71 
103 89 
68 75 
61 71 
68 85 
ie 59 
101 79 
aie 66 
57 
55 96. 
61 
73 119 
Be 52 
51 58 
i 52 
55 115 
51 70 
51 49 
72 
101 75 
55 95 
" 92 
81 
44 
ed 25 
129 | 175 
117 83 
} 151 | 157 
3 155 
140 | 136 
146 106 
108 


euz Gores ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS TO “INTEREST” QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Srr,—Having been kindly favoured by Professor De Morgan with some 
remarks on my Paper, lately read before the Institute, and to be inserted, 
I believe, in your present Number, your readers may be glad ,to have the 
following additional illustration of the application of the Calculus to Interest 
questions, as afforded by so eminent a mathematician. The illustration may 
be used to indicate, that if but one mean annual rate of interest be assumed 
for all periods alike, whether long or short, as is commonly done, that such 
rate can only be properly taken as typical of average accumulation, by sup- 
posing all investments broken up into yearly periods, with annual repay- 
ment of principal and annual chance of unproductiveness, or of reinvestment 
at such rates as may yearly happen to obtain. 

Without enlarging on the manner in which the differentials of the 
second and higher orders disappear, the Professor says: 

“Let gzdz be the chance that the year’s rate of interest per £1 lies 
between z and #-+-dz; let 2, 2,...2, be the years’ rates actually occ 
in the n separate years; then the £1 will amount to (1+ 2,)(1+2).. 
(1+2,), and the chance of such event is gxdz.pr,dzy..... pz, da, : 
whence the equivalent certainty for such a case is (1-+2,)(1+4,).... 
C +2_). $2 $23... .$%,.0a,dz,....d2,; and for all aris cases, a and 

B being the extreme possible rates, 


Ve ie 18 (1+21)(L+m).. (1 +24) gtigzs. Gt, dayday. . Be qy 


which, by reason of the independence of the limits, and the factorial separa- 
bility of the functions, is 


Wf (1+2)pa, dx, x “(Lta\baade. ye x fate, 4 Any 


reducible to 
{fe+oms 


If all cases be equally likely, ¢rdr= a and 
(+6—(+a) B+a 
mf tae deat eit a 


so that the mean value for the end of the mth year is (1+ ay or the 


common result when the mean rate of interest is assumed for all periods.” 
A more striking instance, perhaps, could not have been given, of how 
completely the Calculus adapts itself to the investigation of even the com- 
monest assumptions in actuarial subjects; and thus enables us to ascertain 
the exact conditions with which such assumptions are really connected. 
Thus, while the’ above illustration shows that the common assumption 
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‘of the mean rate of interest between the limits is a fair one when loans and 
repayments are dealt with year by year, the table in the Paper continues 
the series and indicates how such an assumption should be modified to 
represent the average accumulations of longer transactions. A real and not 
a fictitious tabular simplicity of results may thus, it is hoped, be gradually 
-brought about in actuarial calculations; and with the greater and greater 
effect, as the supposed difficulties of variation, instead of being evaded, 
become more and more thoroughly studied. 

To prevent undue inferences, it is right to state that the eminent 
mathematician alluded to, is not to be considered as in any way answerable 
for the contents of the paper in question, nor indeed as an implied authority 
either for or against the principles therein enunciated. 

Your obedient Servant, 
, EDWIN JAS. FARREN. 
Hanover Chambers, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, February 2nd, 1855. 


ON THE FACILITIES AFFORDED BY MR. THOMSON’S ACTUARIAL 
TABLES IN MAKING CERTAIN CALCULATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Sirz,—It would, I think, be useful, if you were to invite communications 
from your readers of such questions as they may meet with in practice, and 
which are not to be found in the text books. If you approve of this 
suggestion, and think the accompanying case worthy of a place in your 
Magazine, perhaps you will kindly insert it. The facility with which the 
formula is worked out affords another instance of the usefulness of Mr. 
Thomson’s Actuarial Tables, and of the consequent benefit they confer on 
the profession. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
ROBERT TUCKER. . 
Lombard Street, 8th February, 1856. 


What single and annual premium shonld be charged to secure £100 
per annum to A, aged 32, after the death of B, aged 40, provided B dio 
within 5 years (Carlisle 3 per cent.)? 

The value of that portion of the annuity which may be enjoyed by A 
during the first five years is evidently 5,A— ,,AB; and it is equally clear, 
that the value of the remaining portion is 5A Xx x38 .*. the total value of 
the annuity is ,,A—.,AB+5A x zB. : 

Thomson, Table 1, Single Lives. Table 2, Single Deaths. 
A =19°13521 *AB=14'30229 3% =°47158 
A-~s=14'69049 -sAB= 9°91515 — 533 = "40884 


pA = 444472 AB= 488714 = 8 = 06274 
488714 


‘z\A—z/AB= 0°05758 
F ; * AB being taken equal to a single life of 50. . 
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5A x 5 33== 17-9287 x 06274= 1124846 
‘05758 


sA— gAB+5A x p33 = 1182426 


Annual premiem = MAGIEAr tapeatatbiace ='25772 for £100 per 


annum. Premium in one sum, £118. 4s. 10d., or £25. 15s. 5d. annually. 


FORMULA FOR AN APPROXIMATE VALUE OF ANNUITIES 
AT SIMPLE INTEREST. 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Srr,—In looking over some old letters, I found one, dated some years 
back, from Professor De Morgan, in which he gives the following elegant 


1 1 
approximation to the value of —— + d + +, &. 


1 
ltr’ 14+2r ° 14+ 8r 1l+nr’ 


He says the best approximation is 


2°3205851 1+nr 5 1 1 ) r 1 1 
r he. l+r +5 Por, +3(a-a) 


via ( 1 enrserl, ) 
120\1+r/4 14 nrié ; 
error only in the sixth decimal when r="1, or interest at 10 per cent., 


1 1 1 1 
lly fl 2 Saleiaaees 5 20" 
Approximation . ; ° . . 6687715 
Truth . ; . ‘ . 6°687714 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
London Assurance, March 10, 1855. PETER HARDY. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the first French war, 1793— 
1801, with some Statements in Defence of the Methods of Funding 
employed, By Writiam Newmarcs, one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Statistical Society. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Har- 
rison, 59, Pall Mall; and Nissen and Parker, 43, Mark Lane. 

WE had occasion some time back (see Vol. IV., page 78) to call the 
attention of our readers to an essay by this gentleman, “On the new supplies 
of gold,” and to express an opinion of its value and importance to all en- 
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gaged in inquiries on such subjects; and it is with pleasure that we meet 
him again in a wholly different arena, but in one which, judging from the 
specimen before us, the writer is peculiarly qualified to excel. The almost 
universal condemnation of the financial policy of Mr. Pitt, so far as it was 
exhibited in the contraction of loans, seems to have stimulated Mr. New- 
march to investigate its real character; and it must be no doubt a pleasing 
reward for the laborious diligence devoted to the inquiry, that he is enabled 
not only to stem the tide of censure which has so long set in against that 
celebrated minister, but to demonstrate that the measures taken by him for 
raising supplies durmg the perilous times of his administration were really 
the best that could have been adopted, whether looked at in a theoretical 
or practical point of view. The arguments brought forward by Mr. New- 
march in support of his propositions are backed by a remarkable amount of 
Statistical evidence, drawn from sources which probably few beside himself 
‘would have traced with equal success, and the origin of which he is always 
careful distinctly to indicate. Considering the circumstances in which the 
country is placed at the present time, and the many points of resemblance 
between its position now and at the period of which Mr. Newmarch treats, 
nothing could be more opportune than the appearance of such a publication, 
or be bettér calculated to assist the Government in its deliberations as to the 
best means of discharging the balance of the enormous expenditare already 
-incurred, and of providing for the still more formidable addition to its bur- 
dens which there is every reason to anticipate the nation will be unhappily 
compelled to submit to. 


A Treatise on the Enfranchisement and Improvement of Copyhold, Lrfe- 
Leasehold, and Church Property; with Rules and Tables for the 
Sormation of Copyhold Enfranchisement and Freehold Land Societies, 
and a Mathematical Appendiz. By Arraur Scratouiey, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. Third Edition, enlarged. Charles Mitchell, 12, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. : 

Tus publication, the author says in his preface, ‘has for its object the 
development of a comprehensive system for the general enfranchisement and 
improvement of property held by copyhold or customary tenure. The main 

‘elements are the establishment of Copyhold Enfranchisement Societies and 

Freehold Land Societies, with the application of the life assurance prin- 

ciple.” Mr. Scratchley has contrived to make his subject, which is neces- 

sarily a somewhat dry one, of more interest than ordinary, by an intro- 

‘duction in which he has collected some curious particulars in reference to 

the origin of manorial rights, and the extraordinary customs connected with 

them, prevailing even at the present day; and.as regards the practical part 
of his treatise, it appears to contain all that persons seeking information in 
such matters can desire to have. : 

The Act of 17 and 18 Victoria, cap. 116, in relation to Church pro- 
perty, contains clauses of much importance, and introduces several improve- 
ments connected with the regulation of it—one, in particular (suggested, it 
seems, by Mr. Scratchley himself), prohibiting the use of the Northampton 
Table in any calculations thereafter to be made in reference to such property. 
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Government Regulations for the Raamsnation of Candidates for the Ap- 
-  potntmenis to the Civil Service of the t India Company, so. 
Stanford, Charing Cross. 

A.tHoven the above heading is that of a mere sixpenny pamphlet, it 
may fairly be considered as referring to principles of especial interest to 
such of our readers as are members of the Institute of which our Magaztne 
forms the Journal. Such members, on perusal of the above pamphlet at 
our recommendation, will, we think, immediately detect, that what may 
‘hitherto have appeared to some to be so narrow a question as almost to be 
confined within the walls of the Institute of Actuaries, has now become in 
high quarters a question of the greatest public, financial, and administrative 
importance—viz., the question of educational qualification versus official 
‘patronage, as the basis of fiscal and civil employment. The result arrived 
at is defined by the words of the Committee upon whose report the regu- 
lations are founded, when they say— 


“The educated youth of the United Kingdom are henceforth to be 
invited to engage in a competition in which about 40 prizes will, on an 
average, be gained every year. Every one of these prizes is nothing less 
than an honourable social position, and a comfortable independence for 
life. 

“Hitherto, the admissions have been given by favour. They are hence- 
forward to be gained by superiority in an intellectual competition.” 

Without pretending that the parallel is a close one, the lines of relation 
are still not so far distant as not almost instantly to recall to the well 
informed actuary what process was forming the only one current in life 
assurance appointments, and to thus second the public expediency of the 
modern process of examination on financial subjects, as originated by the 
Institute itself. Considering, indeed, that such examinations have now 
been in public operation for some years among members of the Institute, 
it would not be unfair, though perhaps not exactly correct, to surmise that 
such a provision for the efficiency of the officers of Joint Stock Insurance 
‘Companies may also have had some effect in suggesting the propriety of 
-instituting a change of procedure as to the appointment of officers in the 
financial or civil service of the joint stock East India Company. Be this 
as it may, the open recognition of detailed education as the basis of qualifi- 
cation for financial employments is all that the originators or supporters of 
the Institute have ever sought to obtain even by charter, and it is for this 
reason that we think it right on public grounds to thus bring a pamphlet 
on an allied subject under the notice of the general body. It would be to 
overlay so limited a publication, to formally review it at any length; but 
the following extracts may be acceptable to our own readers as illustrative 
of the parallel, however distant, to which we have alluded. 

The Committee upon whose report (dated Nov., 1854), the Govern- 
ment regulations have been founded, comprised the following eminent 
-names—T, B, Macaulay, Ashburton, Henry Melvill, Benjamin Jowett, and 
-John George Shaw Lefevre. 

“We think it most desirable that the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever calling he may 
-betake himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which he 
spent in preparing himself to be examined.” 

“The whole examination ought, we think, to be carried on by means 
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of written papers. The candidates ought not to be allowed the help of 
any book; nor ought they, after once a subject for composition has been 
proposed to them, or a paper of questions placed before them, to leave the 
place of examination till they have finished their work. 

“It is, of course, not to be expected that any man of 22 will have 
made considerable proficiency in all the subjects of examination. An ex- 
cellent mathematician will often have little Greek, and an excellent Greek 
scholar will be entirely ignorant of French and Italian. Nothing can be 
farther from our wish than to hold ont premiums for knowledge of wide 
surface and of small depth. We are of opinion that a candidate ought to 
be allowed no credit at all for taking up a subject in which he is a mere 
smatterer. Profound and accurate acquaintance with a single language 
ought to tell more than bad translations and themes in six languages. A 
single paper which shows that the writer thoroughly understands the prin- 
ciples of the differential calculus ought to tell more than twenty superficial 
and incorrect answers to questions about chemistry, botany, mineralogy, 
metaphysics, logic, and English history. 

“Tt will be necessary that a certain number of marks should be as- 
signed to each subject, and that the place of a candidate should be deter- 
mined by the sum total of the marks which he has gained.” 

‘*We have, with an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and by all places of liberal education, framed the follow- 
ing scale, which we venture to submit for your consideration:— 


English language and literature~— 


Composition . Ae 500 
History . ee ee » ° . . 500 
General literature : , ° ae or 500 

1,500 
Greek . ; 750 
Latin 750 
French 375 
German 7 5 A . ' 375 
Italian P ‘ . A ; - A 375 
Mathematics, pure and mixed . - « _1,000 
Natural sciences F ; : F 500 
Moral sciences 500 
Sanscrit 375 
Arabic 375 

6,875 


“Tt seems to us probable, that of the 6,875 marks, which are the 
maximum, no candidate will ever obtain half. A candidate who is at once 
a distinguished classical scholar and a distinguished mathematician will be, 
as he ought to be, certain of success. A classical scholar who is no mathe- _ 
matician, or a mathematician who is no classical scholar, will be certain of 
success if he is well read in the history and literature of his own country.” 

“ When the result of the examination has been declared, the successful 
candidates will not yet be civil servants of the East India Company, but 
only civil servants elect. It appears from the 40th clause of the Act to be 
the intention of the legislature that, before they proceed to the East, there 
should be a period of probation and a second examination.” 

“ This examination should, of course, be in the four branches of know- 
ledge already mentioned as those to which the attention of the probationers 
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‘ought to be specially directed. Marks should be assigned to the different 
subjects, as at the first examination.” 

“The time of probation ought not, we think, to be less than one year, 
nor more than two years.” 

‘¢When the marks have been cast up, the probationers who have been 
examined should be arranged in order of merit. All those who have been 
two years probationers, and who have, in the opinion of the examiners, used 
their time well and made a respectable proficiency, should be declared civil 
servants of the Company.” | 

“ Thus a salutary emulation will be kept up to the last moment.” 

“Early superiority in science and literature generally indicates the 
existence of some qualities which are securities against vice—industry, self- 
denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable desire of honourable 
distinction, a still more landable desire to obtain the approbation of friends - 
and relations. We therefore believe that the intellectual test which is about 
to be established will be found in practice to be also the best moral test that 
can be devised.” 


With such evidence of the encouragement that is being given for the 
“advancement of learning” in other spheres, it should certainly not be 
unpleasing to the actuary to find that some efforts, however humble, have 
already been made for a similar purpose by the members of his own. 


REPORTS OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Amieable Society.— Account of the Receipts and Payments of the Cor- 
poration of the Amicable Society for a Perpetual Assurance Office, for the 
Year ending the 4th day of April, 1854. 


Dr. £2. a. 
Balance of cash, April 4,1853 . . - .«. «©. « - « 12,152 010 
Contributions received : 5 0 é . 6 i A . 69,809 6 & 
Fines, penalties on readmission, &. . 2  . . : iby BOG 183 13 6 

2. en de 

Rents, vis.:—St. James’s Street Estate . . «. 1,669 16 8 

of for No. 13, Serjeante’- Inn . . . 29 5 O ; 

; : ————— 1,961 I 8 

Tnterest, viz. :—Dividends on Stock . : 5 - 15,059 1 9 

- Long Annuities . Ars - °. . 18,106 5 O 

A On loans on moraneye ayy 

~ On loans on the Society’s policies . 41,465 5 9 

a On Exchequer Bills paid off . . 232 12 0 

> Discount on advances on elaims . : 58 0 2 
ive 34,718 14 8 
* -Repayment of loans on policies . . . .« - « 4,177 0 0 
New South Sea Annuities paid off . . .« « «| «© . 14,800 0 0 
Sale of £22,000, Exchequer Bills  . 4 6 : c . 22,054 11 8 
£159,356 8 9 

Or. £ # ad. 
Purchase of £10,000, Three and a Quarter per Cent. Annuities . - 10,375 0 0 
Loans on Mortgages . ° . . : 2 . ° ° - 29,500 0 0 
Loans on policies of theSociety. . . . «. « | «. 8154 6 8 

’ Carried forward wl aes Ge hee: . £48,029 6 8 
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: ty Ge 
Brought forward . cee teueers §6€=—w. «C«48,029 
Purchase of £5,000, Excherucr Bills, 2. 2 2 nes O1 
Claims of the year ending April 4, 1853 ee cig » » » 50,160 0 
Ditto ditto, 1OS4 i. iin imi seems fx: 41,9780 
Contributions paid after death, and returned ne Fen. 5 26 6 
Redemption of policies Swit GR ic. oh ek PEE 
Redemption of bonus additions to Policies at ae ee 74 14 
£. 8. d. 
tees to directors vgn suitor . . - 5 650 0 0 
. odd ivotettercalivate te 1;260..,00.0 
Medical adviser. kc. ce, mee ee 100 16 0 
Commission to agents * : . 170 19 9 
Rates, taxes, and insurance “of Society's 8 honses : ‘ 228 15 0 
Paid on account of Society’s Bill in accmee 3 . 250 0 0 
Solicitor’s bills . < - ee g : 59 0 8 
Tradesmen’s bills . 180 8 4 
Miscellaneous expenses, vis.: — stamps, advertising, post 
age, messenger, &. . lk . 338 3 11 
————-._ 3,228 3 8 
Balance of cash, April 4, 1854 . : 5 : 5 < . 8620 3 4 


£159,356 8 9 


General Statement of the Affaire of the Society, as they stood on the 
4th day of April, 1854. 


Present value of annual contributions for assurances on 
single lives for the whole of life, with ee 
in profits . 624,743 13 2 
Present value of ‘contributions for limited periods, i in liew 
of annual contributions for assurances on single lives 
for the whole of life, with participation in profits . 1,984 0 5 
Present value of annual contributions for assurances oh 
single lives for the whole of life, without aia 


ze s. ad. eng .8; Gd: 


tion in profits . - 11,645 13 2 
Present value of annual contributions for assurances 0 
joint lives and contingencies . Sie" Malar . 3,186 14 2 
Total value of contributions payable .  . ‘ec »  .» 641,560 0 11 
Value of investments in Government securities . . 498,471 14 5 
Value of estates | x r 5 é $ - 65,358 9 0 
Lent on mortgage of estates > ‘ ; - 155,600 0 0 
Lent on mortgage of the Society’s policies ees 2865738 S 6aes 
————— 746,168 10 1 
Arrears, viz.:—Half a year’s dividends on stock . - 10,81213 7 
25 Contributions due é - : . 4,161 3 4 
eS Interest on loans ‘ A 419 1} 9 
” Rents of St. James’s Street Estate, and 
- 13, Serjeante’ Inn . 5 3 563 1 8 
= Old South Sea Annuities redeemed . 4,000 0 0. 
on enc lg CW Ed Cn 
Balance of cash on April 4, 1854 ; e —— oes . 8,620 8 4 
Total assets . : -  .  « &£1,415,805 4 8 
Present value of assurances on single lives for the £. d. £48 2d. 


whole of life, with participation in profits . 1,262,642 18 7 
Present value of assurances on single lives for the 

whole of life, without participation in profits . 12,462 10 0 
Present value of assurances on joint lives and contin- : 

gencies . . . ees hs A Ee 8,757 19 9 


Total value of sums assured . (carried forward) i . £1,283,863 7 7 
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& «8. d. 

.  Broughtforward .  . . « «| « 1,283,863 7 7 

Present value of additions to policies on the bonus plan. «Se 1,529 8 7 
Amount of claims allowed, but unpaid, April4,1854 .  . . 20,972 5 O 
Total liabilities. . . «© «© 1,306,365 1 2 

Balance in favour of the Society . ag MC - « « 109,440 3 6 


£1,415,805 4 & 
Dividend per share, payable on claims of the year, commencing April 5, 1854, as di- 
rected by the charters and Act of Parliament of the Corporation, 5. 88. 


Anchor Assurance Company, August, 1853 —The total receipts for 
the last financial year amounted to £44,444. 17s. 11d., and the expenditure 
and investments to £38,932. 8s. 5d., leaving at bankers a balance of 
£5,512. 9s. 6d. The Company’s agseta and liabilities, balanced by the sum 
in bank, amounted to £116,191. 14s. 6d, The number of policies issued 
in the present financial year exceeds, by one third, the number of those 
issued in the previous year. The mortality has been under two thirds of 
that for which provision has been made by the Company’s tables. As re- 
gards the departments of fire insurance, this may be termed the third year 
on which the directors have to report their experience. During this period, 
the new policies issued covered insurances tO an amount exceeding 
£2,000,000, yielding upwards of £5,000 of new premiums; and which, 
when added to the premiums on policies granted in former years, gives a 
total of fire premium exceeding £12,000. The losses during the year in 
question amount to £6,978. 12s. 8d.; and as an index of the increase of 
the Company’s business in the fire department, the Government duty for the 
three quarters ending Michaelmas, 1852, amounted to £1,959. 6s. 8d., 
while the duty for the succeeding Christmas quarter amounted to £1,511. 
28. 7d. 


Clergy Mutual Assurance Society.—Report of the Directors for the 
Year ending May 31, 1854.—There have been 302 proposals for assur- 
ances received in the last year, of which 241 were upon life. Of the above 
241 proposals upon life, 213 were accepted, to the amount of £184,919; 
and 28, amounting to £23,700, were declined. The number of life policies 
at present existing is 2,499, and the amount of annual premiums payable 
upon such policies is £58,735. 11s. 3d.; the total amount assured upon 
life by such policies is £2,272,409. 

Twenty-four members holding life policies have died during the year, 
and the aggregate amount of the claims upon their assurances is £24,250. 
Assurances upon life, amounting to £17,650, have been purchased of mem- 
bers desirous of discontinuing them. Twenty-one members, having assur- 
ances for “‘ provision during sickness,” have received from the funds of the 
Society, according to their respective claims, the sum of £1,051. 10s.; and 
one policy has been discontinued. 

Claims under endowment policies amounting to £6,806. 11s. 11d, 
under education annuities to £2,190, and under deferred and temporary 
annuities to £941, 19s., have been paid during the year. 

The total income of the Society on the 1st of June, after reductions in 
har Pk made from time to time in way of bonus, was £89,577. 

8. 1ld. 


After payment of all claims and expenses during the year, an increase 
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of £40,634. 10s. 4d. has been made to the property of the Society, making 
an aggregate capital of £619,121. 13s. 8d. 

The number of applications made for life assurance policies during the 
past year is only five less than in the year previous to it; and the sum 
assured would have been about the same in 1853-4 as in 1852-3, but for 


the greater number of proposals which the directors were under the.neces- 
sity of declining. ’ 


Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society.—Thirtieth 
Anniversary Meeting.—Report for the Year ending June 80th, 1854.— 
The number of policies issued was 558, by which the sum of £259, 698 has 
been assured. The new premiums receivable therefrom amounted to 
£8,293 per annum. During the period embraced in this report, the sum 
of "£50, 448 has been carried to the., consolidated fund, which is now 
increased to £972,766; and it is important to observe that this large 
amount, which has been accumulated for the benefit of the assured, is 
exclusive of the proprietors’ fund. The annual income of the Society 
is now £148,698. 

For the information of those who were not present at the last annual 
meeting, it may be interesting to state that the following important altera- 
tions were proposed and adopted:—Ist. Granting whole world policies, 
which give the life assured permission to go at any time to all parts of the 
globe, on payment of a fixed but moderate rate of premium. 2nd. Afford- 
ing perfect security to parties interested in policies on the lives of others, in 
the event of the life assared going abroad without their knowledge. 3rd. 
Rendering assurances made by persons on their own lives, and of twelve 
months’ standing, valid, should death occur by duelling, suicide, &c.; whilst 
policies granted in favour of another, and assigned policies, are valid from 
the date thereof. 


Friends’ Provident Institution.— Twenty-first Report, 2nd of 8th 
Month, 1854.—220 new policies have been issued during the past year, 
the greater number of which, as heretofore, has been in the class of life 
assurance. 

The following statement exhibits a summary of the transactions of the 
Institution from its commencement to the 20th of 11th Month, 1853, a 
period of 21 years :— 


Receipts. £. Sard, 
Net amount of single premiums . . . «+ > 118,340 16 11 
Do. _ of periodical premiums ‘ sgl theats 439, 99113 6 , 
Interest on investments . A 5 7 A 5 a 156,666 Liev 9 
Entrance money, &. . F : - oie hw : 1,438 11 5 
! £716,437 2 7 
Disbursements. £. d, 
Annuities . ; 7 A ‘ : . : 75,321 19 7 
Endowment assurances. se + ttt (19,815 3 5 
Deferred sums ; é 9g ; F ; 3 4,974 5 7 
Life assurances . ‘ate ? i ie 3 150,757 15 0 
Purchase of policies A 30,076 19 5 
Returns on policies bape by death of partie before taking 
effect 2,001 1 0 
Tropa aie eos se elt 3,229 13 6 
Carried forward .  . . «+ « £286,176 17 6 
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£ «4. 

Brought forward. . . « ~~. 286,176 17 6 

Banker's commissions . one ee : ns oe 231 2 0 

Printing and stationery . gO, SO, stain, 1,081 3 6 

Other expenses (average, £861. 17s. perannum) .  . 18,098 16 8 
Balance, being amount of property on 20th of 11th Month, 

1853 ° = . ° . ‘ . c ° 410,849 3 0 


£716,437 2 7 


In their last report, the directors had the pleasure to announce that the 
sum of £57,485. 6s. 3d. had been apportioned among the members of 
Class IX., in respect of the profits accrued in the five years ending 20th of 
11th Month, 1852. The calcnlations for the other classes have since been 
completed. In Class J. (deferred annuities) there was a deficiency of 
£328. 6s. 11d., which, in accordance with the rules of the Institution, has ‘ 
been made good out of the surplus in the other classes. In Classes II., 
Ill., IV., V., and VII., as intimated in the last report, the surplus was not 
sufficiently large to make it expedient to declare a bonus. 

The following statement shows the surplus realized and divided in the 
several classes :— 


Realized. Divided. 
if nteted: £. 3s. d. 
Class II. . ’ 5 A : 515 17 2 
UNITS ou. tind: Sa andes at LCtonl oa 2 
ply sy) 0S OR eS 74.15 11 
VICK. ‘ é . ‘ 2,023 10 4 1,759 18 8 
SOVIE. ovat vuty oot eetlibes 4614 6 
» VIII. - ‘ ; 351 1 8 304 18 8 
AP, Or c - ; - 63,120 7 6 57,485 6 3 
ry? Brag ; : : 7 1,353 13 5 290 14 7 


Only 29 policies have been issued in Class X.; and, the average in so 
small a number being liable to great disturbance, it was not considered 
prudent to divide more than the sum mentioned. 

The increased value of money, whilst tending on the one hand rather 
to diminish the amount of new business, has, on the other, afforded greater 
facilities for investment; and the directors have availed themselves of the 
opportunities which have been presented, of placing out on safe and profit- 
able securities a large balance lately in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners. 

The total amount advanced on loans to members, on the security of their 
policies, is upwards of £20,000. 

Within the last few years it his been the policy of the legislature 
from time to time to limit the scope and operation of the Acts relating to 
Friendly Societies, under which this Institution was originally enrolled; 
and various privileges conferred by those Acts have been, successively with- 
drawn. The frequent occurrence of these alterations in the law has been a 
source of much trouble and perplexity, involving the necessity, session after 
session, of watching Bills introduced into Parliament, which, more or less, 
affected the interests of the Institution. It is therefore a great satisfaction 
to the directors, that an Act has been obtained in the present session of 
Parliament (17 and 18 Vict., c. 56), whereby this Institution, in common 
with a few others similarly circumstanced, has ceased to be a “Friendly 
Society;” and whilst its constitution as a Mutual Assurance Association is 
effectually secured, it is now placed on an equal footing, as to the extent 
and character of its operations, with other Assurance Companies. 
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The number of deaths reported since the last yen meeting is 30, 
viz: 1 deferred annuitant, 9 immediate annuitants, 1 child for whom an 
endowment had been provided, 18 persons on whose lives assurances had 
been effected in Class [X., and 1 survivorship annuitant, Class X.—making 
the total number of deaths since the commencement of the Institution, 356; 
of these, 203 have been in the department of life assurance, in which class 
the total amount paid or accrued to the representatives of deceased parties 
has been upwards of £157,100. 

The total amount assured on policies in Class IX. existing at the date 
of this report is £1,397,364. 3s. 6d., exclusive of bonuses. 

The total number of policies which have been granted, from the opening 
of the Institution in the 11th Month, 1882, to the 7 7th Month, 1854, both 


inclusive, is as follows :— 
Policies. 
Class I. Deferred annuities . 137 
mp di Deferred annuities, witha condition annexed, ‘makin the 
premiams returnable without interest, on the death 
of the annuitant before the assurance takes effect . 138 
» III, Immediate annuities (averaging £23. 15s, 2d.each) . 386 
» IV. Endowments for children, payable at 14 : 0 c 4 
wa Ve Endowments payable at 3f 
» 


or 25 ° 80 

VL. Endowments payable at 14, 21, or 25, the premiums 
returnable asin Class II. . A . 333 
VII. Deferred sums . 69 


z VIII. Deferred sums, the premiums returnable as in Class Il.. 1138 
» IX. Life assurances (averaging about £660 asa 5g PHA 
a. Survivorship annuities : ‘ . . . 29 


Total number of policies . . 4,002 


A Statement of Receipts and Payments from the 20th of 11th Month, 
1852, to the 20th of 11th Month, 1853. 


Receipts. £8.) as 
Balance on the 20th of 1]th Month, 1852 : A - 888,712 6 9 
Single premiums received on assurances (agents’ commis- ; 
sion deducted) . “i 7,431 17 8 
Periodical premiums received on assurances (egents com- 
mission deducted) . ° 82,218 18 4 
Interest on moneys invested with the National pies 
Commissioners and on other securities . F a 16,750 8 4 
£445,113 11 1 
Payments. £ 8 d. 
Annuities, Class I. 5 c z 3 ; 7 5 580 0 0 
a Class II... ‘ f ( Fs A ‘ 740 0 0 
Cus tll 2s Yak, See 6,079 18 4 
me Class X. (survivorship) . ae 65 0 -0 
Endowment assurances, with bonuses, Class V. 5 - 200 0 0 
Ditto ditto, ClassVI. . . 4,069 11 8 
Deferred sums, assured in Class VII. . Fs ‘ C 100 0 0 
Ditto ditto Class VIII. . . « . 396 1 8 
Life assurances, Class IX., on 15 lives . 16,665 17 4 
Premiums returned on policies in Classes IT. and VI, apeed 
by the death of parties before taking effect . . 166 3 4 
Policies and bonuses purchased by the Institution a Be 2,033 11 9 
Printing and stationery . . obell/* : . 44 9 0 
Bankers’ commission . Rae 519 2 
Income tax charged upon ; interest on investments eee 411 7 9 
Carried forward . < ‘ ; 5 £31,557 19 7 
T 
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Directors’ fees, be’ sibs amount voted by the general 
meeting of 1858, for two years ending 20th of 11th 
Month, 1853 . . : 1,000 0 0 
Expenses of management, including rent, salaries, post- 
ages, &c. . : 1,254 0 10 
Actuary's fees, for valuation and apportionment of profits . 420 0 0 
Receipt stamps. 32 7 8 
Balance in favour of the Institution on the 20th of 11th 
Month, 1853 . . . ek ers eee O BA So 
£445, 113 11 1 


A Statement of Funds and Effects belonging to the. Institution on the 
20th of 11th Month, 1858, 


Total balance (the whole of which is invested in Government or 


Property belonging to the Institution, a a A 
Principal invested with the Commissioners for the Belo; 
tion of the National Debt . . A ; 23,855 7 11 
Principal invested on mortgage securities. =. 357,705 0 0 
Interest accrued thereon , é A A 5 5 4,699 7 6 
Loans on policies . Z . ; myers > 17,192 5 7 
Interest accrued thereon. . é . A ° 226 12 9 
Deposit with Overend, Gurney, & Co. ‘ A : A 3,200 0 0 
Interest accrued thereon . . é * . . 81 8 3 
Policy and receipt stamps on laid yh ee cee 232 5 5 
Balance at bankers in London be: he By ge 4 4,086 1 7 
Balance in the hands of secretary . ‘ F ° ; 9614 7 
‘Balance due from agents and assurera sy. . . ° 43 1 5 
£411,418 5 0 
Debts otving by the Institution, gd: 
Assurances fallen in, but not yet payable . ° . . 507 8 0 
Balance due to agents and assurers . 61 14 0 
Balance in favour of the Institution on the 20th of 11th 
Month, 1853. . . ° ‘ - 410,849 3 0 
‘fall 418 5 0 
= Life Assurance Society—Summary of the Accounts of the 
Society for the Year 1850. 
£. Sis Oinh eeeplaeit.. Ce 
Balance of the guarantee fund on 31st Dec., 1849. 457,229 6 6 
Ditto assurance fund on same date Me . 2,945,497 8 9 
Together . .«. . i 3,402,726 15 8 
Received during ms hig 1850 :— 
New premiums . J To eG re Se 
Renewal premiums . a A 5 5 . 297,606 19 2 
Profitandloss . . . Sedalia ‘. . 97,879 8 2 
; 410,209 11 1 
. Paid during the year 1850 :— 3,812,936 6 4 
Claims on death—Sums assured . 4 -  . 166,066 0 0 
Bonuses .~ . A : . 48,007 0 0 
For surrenders of policies. - f * - ' 18,045 2 8 
Charges for management . b : 5 A 6,200 8 ll 


233,318 11 7 


real securities), being the amount of assets on 31 Dec., 1850 £3,579,617 14 9 


The Society has, since its establishment in: 1828, paid the sum of 
£2,427,000 upon the deaths of parties whose lives were assured. Three 
divisions of profits have been made, and reversionary bonuses amounting to 
£1,929,085 have been added to the several policies. 
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The Mutual Life Assurance Society.—Report of the Directors for the 
Year ending 81st December, 1850.—In the course of the year 200 pro- 
posals have been made to the Society, for assuring tha aggregate sum of 
£120,213. Of this number 155 have been accepted, assuring the sum of 
£86,015, the first premiums on which amount to £2,934. 12s. 5d.; at the © 
end of the year, 16 proposals, for assuring £8,150, were standing over for 
completion or further consideration; and 29 proposals, for assuring £26,048, 
have been declined or otherwise not proceeded with. The total number of 
policies granted since the commencement of the Society to the 31st Decem- 
ber last is 1,786, and the sums assured thereby £1,256,628. 

Comparing the new business of the last with that of the preceding year, 
it will be noticed that, whilst the policies effected are five less in number, 
the amount assured is a trifle more, though at a somewhat lower premium, 
owing to the parties assured being on an average of a younger age. 

The policies cancelled in the year, either by claims on death or other 
causes, are 90 in number, assuring the sum of £65,300; and the amount 
of annual premiums written off, and of commuted premiums which have 
expired, is £2,846. 3s. 10d. The number of policies which have become 
claims by death is 21, assuring the total sum of £15,853. The total 
amount of additions on these claims is £3,305. There remained in force 
at the close of the year 1,312 policies, assuring altogether the sum of 
£848,805, and producing in annual preminms an income of £28,251. 13s. 
9d. The expenditure has been less than in the preceding year by £484. 
8s. 6d., and than in the year 1848 by £701. 17s. ld. After providing 
for all liabilities, the directors have to state that a surplus remained, on the 
81st December last, of £81,290. 


General Cash Account for the Year ending December 31st, 1850. 


Dr. . a SS 
Balance in hand, January Ist., 1850, viz.—Cash, £6,369. 16s. 7d. ; 
policy stamps, £112. 15s. Od. . . : 7 é : : - 6,482 11 7 
Premiums received on 155 new policies, assuring £86,015 . . . 2,934 12 5 
Ditto on policies renewed . - A ots ° : : -. «+ 25,602 4 6 
Policy stamps on new assurances : . ; F : ‘ 231 0 0 
Dividends on stock in the funds. : . 5 ‘ A : . 9,862 5 10 
Interest on mortgages . ; , : : . : 5 . 41,860 6171. 
Ditto on loans, bankers’ balance, and half yearly premiums . 5 ; 238 6 6 
Proceeds of £10,000, New 3} per Cent. Annuitics, sold =. 5 . 9,900 0 0 
Repayment of mortgages . . 5 . . ‘ ‘ . . 1,600 0 0 
Repayments of loans to members eee ee. ay 8G 1385 0 0 
Commissions on reassurances, &c, 4 F , - : 3 ; 5-8" 5 
£58,851 16 2 
Cr. bi gente ¢. 
The amount paid for 21 claims by death . . . |. =~ + (217,953 0 0 
Additions to these claims . 3 3 “ A : . : - $8,500 0 0 
Amount paid for 33 policies surrendered . . oh fied oStony. 2,204 6510 
Cash invested, viz.— 
On mortgage . cys ° . . ; 7 - - 9,000 0 0 
In purchase of £10,000, New 3} per Cent. Annuities . . *. 9,726 0 0 
On loan to members, on the security of their policies . - . , 784 0 0 
On the Society’s house and premises . . Sent 2ais 18 6 9 
Policy stamps ° ° » . ° e ° . £30) is ; 
Receipt stamps . an Bie 


Carried forward ’ 3 5 Z F ‘ “a 14 1 
T 
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si antes 
aah aie 2 < » « 48,455 
Commission . . ierer : . ak emery, A 270 4 4 
Reassurances é 29 9 4 
Local boards, Gloucester (final payment for all local boards) ‘ 180 0 0 
on disbursements, viz.— £. ne a 
Taw charges’ *" *s . 0%. te ts 107 8 3 
Advertisements . ° ° : . : é 278 19 10 
Printing and stationery . . + «+ «© 120 8 9 
Rent and insurance . . ° ° : 169 8 10 
Directors, trustees, and snditors . A 796 4 0 
Salaries to office ee oa vin-— Actuary and 
clerks . . .« oe MOS 111815 20 
Medical officers . ° 3 t . = c 210 0 0 
House expenses . . ° : ° : 60 0 0 
Town agent’ . . 93 15 10 
Sundry disbursements, viz. —Wages, rates, taxes, 
postage, country medical fees, repairs, and other 
Focidental expenditure forthe year. . « 509 13 4 
———._ 3,464 8 10 
Stamps in hand RE he hr ee ae : 142 5 0 
Balanceinthebank. . « + «© © «+ © « « 21,809 14 7 
£58,851 16 2 
Balance-sheet, 81st December, 1850. 
s d. 


Dr. 
The present ascertained value of £848,805, sums assured under 1, 312 
policies, being all the existing policies . - 481,122 4 11 
The amount of claims ses rig allowed, but pai, on the Slst Decem- 
ber, 1850 ; él) Gs qt 12587.50..8 
Surplus ssniacen: veliyres w Geely Ghabe taf Gr adiacteecih colt 2oigOl2901 0.8 


£564,999 4 11 
Or. 


The present ascertained value of £28; 251. 13s. 9d. ve annum, life pre~ £ 3s. d. 
miums payable under the existing policies . A « . 412,503 0 0 
The present value of the Society's assets, viz.—Stock i in 
the funds, consisting of £5,760 per annum, Long An- 
nuities; £4,110 January and July Annuities; £5 000, .£ «8 d. 


34 per ‘Cent. Annuities . ° me . 81,229 18 0 

Cash advanced on mortgages and bonds. co" wl 46613 4 

Cash advanced on loan to members, on their policies . 3,853 0 0 

Value of the Society’s house and furniture. . . 2,862 8 10 
— 138,912 0 2 


Interest on loans and mortgages, and serene due but unpaid, 3lat 


December, 1850 . ‘ ; A “ ° o> 12,182... 5...2 
Stamps in hand. ces “ ‘ 2 A 142 5 0 
Balance at bankers, 3ist December, 1850 ‘ : : i - 11,309 14 7 


£564,999 4 11 


The Mutual Life Assurance Society.— Eighteenth Annual Repor 
of the Directors for the Year ending 31st December, 1851.—The Pal 
number of proposals laid before the board during the year has been 167, 
for assuring the sum of £83,771. Of this number 126, for £60,946, have 
been completed; 9 proposals, for £4,600, were standing over for com- 
pletion or farther consideration at the end of the year; and 32 proposals, 
for assuring £18,225, have been declined or not proceeded with. 

The claims by death during the year have been remarkably small; 
being only £10,050, on a total sum assured varying from £848,805 at the 
beginning to £87 4,347 remaining in force at the end of the year. This is 
considerably less than the mortality on which the premiums are computed, 
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and is only about four fifths of the average amount of claims for the 
preceding four years. 
The policies remaining in force on the 1st January, 1852, were 1 1867, 


assuring £874,347, and producing an annual income from premiums of 
£29,058. 8s. ‘9d, 


The following short table has been constructed to show the progress of 
the Society, at equal intervals of six years— 


; fe Value of 
. ar. _—$—— invested 
Capital, 


: . de £. 

31st December, 1839 312,521 | 10,790 19 8 27,045 
» 1845 610,175 | 20,804 18 5 86,816 
os eR PRY 874,347 | 29,058 8 9 174,170 


The total assets of the Society on the 31st December last amounted to 
£604,505. 18s. 5d. (including the value of future premiums receivable), 
and the total liabilities to £514,933. 18s. 5d. (including the present value 
of all the sums assured), leaving a clear surplus for division of £89,572. 

It may be proper to mention, that the whole of the invested capital of 
the Society is either in the Government funds, or secured on the mortgage 
of freehold or other available property—none beifg lent out on personal 
security; and that the amount of it has increased during the past year from 
£152,496. 11s. to £174,170. 10s. 6d. 


General Cash Account for the Year ending 81st December, 1851. 


ha --) SCworrarons 


Dr. OO 
Balance at the bank, January lst, 1851 - « 11,309 14 
Premiums received on 126 new policies, assuring £60,9 er ma 2,811 31 

policies renewed . A women 09 10 
Policy stamps on new assurances . . Bri Ne: . . . 183 12 
Dividends on stock in the funds 7. ee 7 é ie - 9,011 15 
Interest on mortgages and bonds - A c : ; A . 2,961 11 
"y  onloansto members. FE PO mae 162 2 
2 on half yearly Yoo and bankers’ balances . sre ee iat 4 
Fin 
acai of the sale of £1, 500 per annum, Long Annuities and ai, 400, 

Annuities for Terms (January and Ji uly) iy Pe - 20,916 4 
Repayment of mortgages ewe 6feees pels COMO 
Repayments of loans to members AON ae re PO" eT 431 0 
Loan from London Joint Stock Bank . 7 p ; - ' . 2,000 0 

" Commissions on reassurances, &c. 7 0 7 é é o » . 21 16 
£77,849 13 8 

Or. Pe CE 
Amount paid for 14 claims by death . . . +» «© + «+ 65,200 0 0 
Additions to these claims . ; » 6 a 6 » (1,724 1 4 
Amount paid for 25 policies surrendered . , , . . 1,148 12 0 
Cash invested, viz.— £. 8. d. 

On mortgages and bonds. . : 60,850 0 0 

On loans to members, on the security of their policies 528 0 0 
——————_ 61,378 0 0 

Repayment of loan to London Joint Stock a sell . 2,000 0 0 

Interest on ditto e . . . . . 3 5 9 
2,008 5 9 


Carried forward : i j . Z £71,453 19 


— 
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& « é 
Broug! t ard e ° . . ° e 71,453 19 
Policy stamps . 7 cate oe ae a, ee EO are 
Commission e e e ° ° e ° e ° ° ty 268 6 5 
Reassurances . ° e ° ° e e ° e ° . 29 9 4 
General disbursements, viz.— 8550s 
Directors, trustees, and auditors . ; - j 606 14 0 
Advertisements . . : . oe ‘ 305 5 9 
Printing SOs ee ER ZIG Do 8 180 0 0 
Stationery . . . ° . $1 16 11 
Town agent . ° . . . . ‘ fa 82 2 0 
Rent and insurance - ° . : A 169 8 10 
Medica] officers . ° 210 0 0 
Ditto, on altering dates of payments to Slet December 16019 0 
Country medical fees. ames Ae 5519 0 
Salaries to actuary and clerks. . . . . 86218 8 
Honse expenses. 60 0 0, 
Minor geuereemenis’ vis._— Wages, rates, ‘taxes, post- ute 6 
re and sundry expenses. te 
tee dail erie ; ——_—__ 3,276 18 2 
Balance in the bank, 31st December, ]851 . : : 2,662 9 8 
£77,849 13 8 
Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1851. 
Dr. £ «8. d. 
Present ascertained value of £874,347, sums assured under 1 9367 
policies, being all the existing policies . 507,029 18 5 
Amount of claims by death allowed, but onyaid, on 3let Dec. 1851 ° 7,904 0 0 
Surplus. . «©. « c é f - 89,572 0 0 
° £604,505 18 5 
Or. £. 8. d. 
Present ascertained value of £29,058. 8s, 9d. per annum, premiums 
payable under the existing policies A tee A ° - 430,335 8 0 
Present value of the Society’ 's assets, viz.—Stock i in 
the funds, consisting of £4,260 per annum, Long 
Annuities; £2, ne Annuities for Terms (Jap. 
and July); £5,000, Three and a ee per £. 8s. d. 
Cent. Annuities . . - 52,037 11 0 
Cash advanced on mortgages and bonds. 2. 111,216 13 4 
Cash advanced on loan to members on their policies . 8,450 0 0 
Value of the Society's house and furniture . . 2,692 8 10 
-—_——_—_———_ 169,396 13 2 
Interest on loans and moigh ae and premiums due but eax 81st 
December, 1851 f js : é 1,994 4 1 
Value of stamps in hand at ; ° A 117 38 6 
Balance at bankers, 31st December, 1851 coer. P : s 2,662 9 8 
£604,505 18 5 


The Mutual Life Assurance Society.— Report for the Year ending 

' 81st Dec., 1852.—The total number of proposals laid before the board 
during the year was 228, for assuring the sum of £126,829. Of this 
amount, 174 proposals, for assuring £93,681, were completed; 43 proposals, 
for assuring £27,248, were either declined or not proceeded with; and 11 
proposals, for assuring £5,400, were standing over for farther consideration 


at the close of the year. 


The following statement will show the relative proportion of assurances 


in force at the end of 1852, as compared with the end of 1851:— 
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ry wd a d, &. 
Ta ra 1367 |erasar 0 
Written of in 1882 1220220022002. 49 |. 37,449 0 0 
Q 0 
93,681 0 0 
44910 0 


New assurances in 1852 .......... 
Additional sums assured by policies 
in force for increasing sums .... 


8. ° 
29,058 8 9 
1,260 16 5 


27,797 12 4 
3,374 7 11 


Assurances remaining in force, 31st 
December, 1852.............. 1,492 | 951,028 10 0) 31,172 0 8 


Of the policies written off, only 11 were for claims. by death, assuring 
altogether £8,350, and which, if compared with the amount assured on the: 
30th June, £909,583, will be found to represent a rate of mortality of little 
more than 9 per 1,0005 12 policies, assuring £8,500, were purchased by the 
Society; and the remaining 26, for £20,599, were either forfeited or expired. 

The directors have taken advantage of the high price of the public 
funds during the past year to realize & considerable portion of the Society’s 
stock, and to invest it on mortgages of land and other available securities. 
It is satisfactory to state that, after the payment of all claims and expenses, 
nearly £25,000 have been added to the invested capital of the Society 
during the past year, making the total very close upon £200,000; and if 
the securities were valued at the present market price, it would be conside« 
rably above that amount. The income of the Society has increased during 
the same period more than £3,000 per annum, and now amounts to up- 
wards of £39,300 per annum. ‘After a careful valuation of all the assets and 
liabilities of the Society, the clear divisible surplus on the 31st December 
Jast is ascertained to be £99,211. 2¢., as will appear by the balance-sheet. 


ihe General Cash Account for the Year ending 81st December, 1852. 


£ 8 
piece at the bank, January 1st, 1852 a ee er) 
Premiums received on 174 new Fakies asnuring £98, 681 : . 3,276 2 
Ditto on policies renewed .  . uberis wed, cop mn, 
Policy stamps on new assurances . . . . : . ; , 263 0 
Dividends on stock in the funds . é ; ; P ces . 6,306 16 
Interest on mortgages and bonds . ele es ey eae . 5,468 19 
Ditto on loans to members . ( aod zs 204 6 
Ditto on half yearly premiums and barikers” balances SR as 33 17 
Fines, £92. be | 11d.; commission on reassurances, &c., £18, 128, 2d. . lll 6 
Proceeds of sale of £3, 260 per annum, Long Annuities; £910 per annum, 

Annuities for Terms; and £5, 000 orig’ New 4: Fei ee : : eee a 
- Repayments of mortgages Eola, 
Repayments of loans to members. - 207 0 
Costs received on behalf of ag Society 8 elicitor, on the repayment of 8 
mortgage oa) ies : 199 10 
£91,968 16 
Cr. rare! Cre Ae 
Amount paid for 1] claims by death . . . «. 9,150 0 0 
Additions to these claims . ° : - ; . 1,876 0 0 
—— 10,526 0 
Amount paid for 12 policies surrendered . «© «© «© © « 805 10 


oo 


Carried forward ‘ ; , 3 Q £11,331 10 


Hwborm tron ak 


© CON 


0 
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£. ty. 
Brought forward ner ee rmrernmmnaren (4.5) bg Ue) 
Cash invested, viz.— £. s. d. 
On mortgages and bonds. 71,756 6 3 
On loans to members, on the security of their policies 1,458'0 0 eae 's 
’ 
Policy stamps, £257. 10s.; commission, £403. 92.8d.. . .- a. 660 19 8 
Reassurances . ag “7 ; 29 9 4 
Premiums returned, vis.—Original exten remiums 
Renewal tala ahs eC 98 19 3 123 19 16 
General disbursements, viz.— & « d 
Directors, trustees, and auditors . wis A 809 17 0 
Advertisements, printing, and stationery - ~ 602 6 2 
Rent and insurance . “ ; 169 8 10 
Medical officers, and country medical foe t 4 296 12 6 
Salaries to actuary and clerks . . . 905 0 0 
House expenses . 60 0 0 
Minor disbursements, ‘vis.—Receipt stamps, £54, 
14s. 6d.; agencies, circulars, postage of prospec- 
tuses, &e., £350. Os. 8d,; returned fines, &c., 
£39, 13s, 8d.; oad se a ae at te &e., 
£285. 68. 10d ° . 729 15 8 
— 8,578 0 2 
Costs paid to the Society's solicitor (as per contra) A A , ; 199 10 9 
Balance in the bank, 3lst December, 1852 . A A < 5 . 2,836 0 8 
£91,968 16 1 
Balance-sheet, 81st December, 1852, 
Dr. 8s d. 
Present ascertained value of £931,028. 10s., sama assured under 1,492 
policies existing - 549,093 0 11 
Amount of claims by death allowed, but unpaid, 81st December, 1852 . 7; 919 0 0 
557,012 0 It 
Sarplag: csyaeene Yron baa gwnewa te (KK >; ee ; - 99,211 2 0 
Cr. £656,223 2 11 
Present ascertained value of £31,172. 0s. 3d. Pe com premiums £. 3. d. 
payable under the existing policies 7% . 457,067 8 0 
Present value of the Society’s assets, viz.— 
£1,000 per annum, Long Annuities; and £1,800 per annum, An- 
nuities for Terms of Years (Jan. and July) - £17,570 10 0 
Cash advanced on mortgages and bonds . - 169,883 6 8 
Cash advanced on loan to members on their policies 4,701 0 0 
Value of the Society's house and furniture . - 2,522 8 10 
194,677 5 0 


Interest on loans and nore and Fe due but unpaid, 31st 


December, 1852 . : F ° ; ‘ - 41,630 15 8 
Value of stamps in hand . é ° ee > 111 13 6 
at bankers, 3let December, 1852 - <r, : : . 2,836 0 8 
£656,223 2 11 


The Mutual Life Assurance Society.—Report for the Year ending 
31st December, 1853.—The number of proposals for assurance laid before 
the board during the past year has been 253, for assuring the total sum of 
£137,892. 28.; of this number, 205, for assuring the sum of £112,144. 2s., 
have been completed; 15, for assuring £9,999, have been declined; and 
the remaining 38, for assuring £15,749, hava been either not proceeded 
with, or were standing over for completion or further consideration at the 
close of the year. 


The increase of business during the year will be seen in the following 
statement :-— 
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No. Sums assured. Premiums 


‘ 


Bingen di £. 8 d. 
aes in force Sist Hace 1492 | 931,028 10 0| 31,172 0 3 


25,848 4 0; 1,275 8 4 


1446 | 905,180 6 0} 29,896 16 11 
112,144 2 0] 4,027.19 9 


47 19 0 


Assurances in force 31st ga 1651 |1,017,371 18 0| 33,924 16 8 


In the two years ending on the 81st December last, the assurances in 
force have increased, in round numbers, from £874,000 to £1,017,000, the 
total income from £36,200 to £42,400 per annum, and the invested capital 
from £174,000 to close upon £213,000. The claims by death paid during 
the same period, independent of bonuses, have only resect £13,250 per 
annum. 

After a very careful investigation, and the usual valuation of the assets 
and liabilities of the Society, the surplus profits on the 31st December last 
are ascertained to be £108,082, which will allow to every member an 
increase on his bonus of the preceding year. 

The directors have recently taken measures for extending the usefulness 
of the Society by the adoption of a set of tables prepared by the actuary, for 
the transaction of business on the non-profit system. They have further, 
after a careful investigation by the actuary into the rates of mortality amongst 
assured lives, materially lowered the premiums for assurances on joint lives, 
survivorships, and for terms of years, &c. Another important subject has 
recently engaged the attention of the directors. Under the conviction that 
many money transactions, involving the necessity of a life assurance, fail on 
account of an apprehension on the part of the lender that the borrower may 
go beyond the prescribed limits for foreign residence, and 80 cause a forfei- 
ture of the policy, they have taken the subject of foreign risks into con- 
sideration, and have come to the conclusion that, in cases in which they can 
be satisfied that the party whose life is to be assured has no present intention 
of going abroad, beyond the prescribed limits, the Society may safely, for a 
very trifling extra premium, grant him a license to go to and reside in any 
part of the world, and ao relieve the lender from all anxiety on the subject. 


The General Cash Account for the Year ending December 31st, 1853. 


Dr. £. 6. d. 
Balance in the bank, January let, 1853 ; . 2,836 0 8 
Premiums received on 205 new policies, assuring £112, 1 LS 8,956 2 6 

policies renewed ¢ .  «. 80,207 2 10 
Policy stamps on new assurances : es : : . . 115 Io 0 
Dividends on stock in the funds . F “ 7 ; ’ 873 15 0 
Interest on mortgages and bonds Sy abate Sry al od 90% £7,317 ‘] 5. 

» on loans to members FOO rae 

»  onhalf yearly premiums, ; bankers’ balances, &c. 157 138 8 
Fines . 5 ( : ° c c 36 12 6 
Commision on reassurances, loans, &e. : fA eee - 3 312 1 

Carried forward 5 A 5 ‘ = . £45,693 19 7 
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£. & da. 
Brought forward . «. «. «+ «+ + £45,69319 7 
Proceeds of the sale of — £.- «8 4. ; 
£1,000 per annum, Long Annuities . . - 6429 9 0 
£i, 800 per annum, Annuities for Terms (January 
and July) . Sai mit Mabel BO . 11,098 12 4 
17,528 1 4 
Re ents of mortgages and bonds . ' : ‘ A A . 41,0838 6 & 
eds of loans to members ; 6 é ; é 0 ° 270 0 @O 
£114,575 7 7 
Or. &.......% dsm ehnarne. d. 
Amount paid for 24 claims by death .  . =. =. :18,049 0 0 
Additions to these claims . ‘ ‘ A - 6,510 0 0 
——————_ 24,559 0 0 
Amount paid for 6 policies surrendered  . . «© + © © 265 0 O 
Cash invested, viz.:-— 
On mortgages, bonda, and loans - 71,075 8 38 
On loans to members, on the security of their policies 7738 0 0 
————_ 71,848 3 3 
Policy stamps . . : ° ° ° F ( ° 3 ° 134 0 0 
urances . 5 ° 5 5 ° : . ° A 5 29 9 4 
Commission . : 42615 1 
Premiums returned, &c.—Renewals, £18, 198.5 3 interest, £4. ‘10s. 94 . 23 9 9 
General disbursements, viz. :— 
Directors, trustees, and auditors . é é : 807 15 90 
Advertisements, printing, and stationery . 2 427 3 11 
Rent and insurance . 169 8 10 
Medical officera, £105; country medical fees, £105 210 0 0 
Salaries to actuary and clerks « ° can ys 955 0 0 
House expenses, alterations i in offices, &. . NPL ay Oh ae 
Minor disbursements, viz.— Agency expenses, fe 
taxes, postage of prospectuses and circulara, & 974 5 4 
———_-——_ 3,672 0 & 
Balance in the bank, 3lst December, 1853 0 beeen 85122518 551 
Cash in house . Sima ° A 494 11 5 
——_————_ 13,617 9 
£114,575 7 
Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1858. 
Dr. £. s. a, 
Present ascertained value of £1,017,371. 18s., sums assured under 1,651 : 
policies existing . - « 594,404 5 3 
Amount of claims i death ‘allowed, but unpaid, 31st Dec, 1853 . - 7,888 0 0 
602,292 5 3 
Surplus . «tt + ie send w ahd + Mice cc - 108,082 0 0 
£710,374 6 3 
Cr. ¥ Lah 8 td. 
Present ascertained value of £33,924. 16s, 8d. seks annum, premiums 
payable under the existing policies vets - . . 497,485 16 0 
Present value of the Society’s assets, viz,;— 
Cash advanced on mortgages and bonds sy. £189,931 1 3 
on loan to members, on their policies 5, 204 0 0 
Value of t the Society's house and furniture . ° 2,352 8 10 
Interest on loans and mortgages, and premiums 
due but unpaid, 3let Dec, 1853 . , - (1,783 9 8 
Balance at bank, 31st Dec., 1853 su Poufene 418,61 740 9RK6 
212,888 9 38 


a 


£710,374 5 38 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-68.—Monday, 27th November, 1854, 
E. J. Fanren, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last annual general meeting’ were read and confirmed. 

The announced several donations to the library. 

A catalogue of the library, prepared by Mr. Wheatley, was laid on the 
table, and the Chairman explained to the meeting the principles upon which 
it was compiled. It was arranged in one general alphabet, as being the most 
useful, and the readiest form for reference ; the library itself being arranged in 
classes on the shelves. To render it, as nearly as possible, a correct mirror of 
the contents of the library, each work had fae one principal descriptive entry. 
The shelf-mark was confined to this main entry : daplicase references leading 
to frequent and: unavoidable errors. This entry was under the author’s name, 
when given on the title-page or otherwise known; it being the only arrange- 
ment which allowed one general rule to be followed hronghint the catalogue. 
Anonymous works, whose authors’ names were unknown, were placed under the 
subject to which they related; or if on no definite subject, under their usual, 
popular, or phigetn title. Any articles placed under a writer's name, of which 

e was not the author, but which were anonymous answers to or criticisms on 
his work—anonymous memoirs, under their 4 ar epee under their 
editors—and any entries whatever in which the heading name was not that of 
the author—were distinguished by a certain mark following the name. The 
cross-references, or secondary entries, were made—1, From the subjects of bio- 
graphies, to the authors; 2, from the principal anonymous and pseudonymous 
works, to the writer’s real name; 3, from works included in, or noticed in 
the title-pages of, other publications, to those publications. To obviate the 
imperfections necessarily attendant on an alphabetical arrangement of authors 
only, and for the greater facility of reference, short classifications were intro- 
duced, of the subjects on which the books in the library treated, referring to the 
names of the authors in the same general alphabet; thereby uniting the advan- 
ag of the alphabetical and classified systems, and acting in some measure as 
a key to the prevailing character of the library, by showing its riches or defects 
in particular classes. The names to be refi to, or cross-references, were 
singly underlined ; but when the reference was only collateral to another head- 
ing, and not direct to an author, it was distinguished by being doubly underlined. 

ere no place of publication was given, London was to be understood. 

The following candidates, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, 


were elected Associates of the Institute, viz.:— 
R. P. Hardy, G. J. Jago, 
Arthur Jago, | William White. 
Mr. Jellicoe, Vice President, read a paper “On the relation which should 
obtain between the amount assured upon lives, and the sum reserved at the 
expiration of given terms to meet it.” 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-55.—Monday, 8th January, 1855. 
Cuapies JEuwicon, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed, 

The Secretary announced various donations to the library. - 

The Chairman announced the result of the annual examinations in Lon- 
dow and Edinburgh, by which it appeared that five candidates offered them- 
selves for matriculation examination in London, and two Seer viz. :-— 
Almaric Rumsey, with great credit; and Henry Bishop, very creditably. Four 
presented themselves for the second year’s examination, and all passed; their 
names appearing in the following order of merit :-— 

' J. B. Allan, | Robert Hatton, and 
Samuel Younger, , D. R. C. Robinson. 
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The two first, Messrs, Allan and Younger, passed with great credit; the remain- 
ing two, Messrs. Hatton and Robinson, very creditably. . : ; 

In Edinburgh, four candidates came forward for the matriculation exami- 
nation, and two passed, viz.—A. H. Turnbull, very creditably, and H. J. John- 
ston, creditably; and one for the second year’s examination, viz.—W. F. 
Birkmire, who passed very creditably. , ; 

The third year's examination, entitling those who pass to a certificate of 
competency from the Institute, is to take place in London, for the first time, 
in Theceniber! 1855, ; 

The examiners remark that some of the candidates, both here and in 
Edinburgh, have put down answers to questions without giving the methods 
of solution. Although it is evident that this frequently arises from mere mis- 
apprehension, the examiners think it should, nevertheless, be ruled on future 
occasions, that no marks will be given for answers unaccompanied by the 
methods of solution. 

The following candidates, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, 
were elected Associates of the Institute :— 


J. A. Avarne, G. M. Ogilvie, 
‘Adam Crawford, Charles Price, 

D. L. Crawford, C. F. Racine, 
Stewart Helder, Almaric Rumsey, 
H. J. Johnston, A. H. Turnbull, 
William Lance, William Wallace, 
Charles Mallandain, ‘1, Y. Wardrop, 


J. V. Yatman. 


Mr. Farren, Vice President, read a paper “On the improvement of life 
contingency calculation.” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-55.—Monday, 29th January, 1855. 
E. J. Farrux, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary announced various donations to the library. 
The following candidates, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, were 


elected Members of the Institute, viz. :— 
Fellows. 
J. 8, Crocker, | Edward Sang. 
Associates. 
M. A. Black, David Ritchie, 
John Finlaison, Jun. J. 8. Smith, 
C. P. Mann, Cornelius Walford, Jun. 


Mr. Samuel Brown, one of the ied Secretaries, read a paper “On 
the rate of sickness and mortality amongst the members of Friendly Societies 
in France.” ; 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-55.—Monday, 26th February, 1855. 
Cuanizs Jeuiicon, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary announced several donations to the library. 

Benjamin Gompertz, Esq., F.R.S., was elected an Honorary Member. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. Archibald Day, an examined Associate, 
ae es admitted a Fellow in conformity with Rule V. of the Constitution 
and Laws. 

G. W. Berridge, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, was elected 
an Associate of the Institute. 

A discussion then took place “On the methods pursued at the present day 
for estimating the value of contingent reversionary interests,” which was 
opened by Mr. Robert Tucker, Vice President. 
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On the Comparison of various Tables of Annuities.* By J. W. 
Lussock, Esq. (now Sin J. W. Lussocx, Bart.), B.A., 
F.R. & L.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

{ Extracted, by aly a of the Author, from the Transactions of the 
Cambridge, Philosophical Society.) _ 

1. A SHORT time back I transmitted to the Philosophical 
Society of Cambridge some remarks upon the construction of 
tables of annuities: my object in that paper was to show how 
the probabilities upon which annuities depend should be deduced 
from tables of mortality, and I gave in illustration some tables of ° 
annuities calculated from observations of the mortality at Chester, - 
by Dr. Haygarth, which appear to have been made with very great 
care. I have since compared these tables with a great many 
others, and I now present the result of this comparison. 

2. Very few registers of mortality give the deaths at every year 
throughout life; they generally give the deaths between birth and 
5, 5 and 10, 10 and 20, 20 and 30, and so on for every decade. 
When the deaths are given between birth and 5, the living at 5, at 
20, 30, &c., are known, and in order to form a complete table of 
mortality it is necessary to interpolate the a of living at each 
intermediate age. 

If the probability of an individual aged m years living n years 
be called pmyn, if r is the rate of interest, and if the same hypo- 


* This is the paper referred to in the note at page 205, vol. iv., of this Journal, 
VOL. Vv. © U 
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thesis of probability be adopted as in my former paper, which 
amounts to increasing by | the deaths at every age, 
__ living atn+101—n 
Pm » = \iving atm+101—m’ 
the value of a payment of unity after n years is ae and the 
value of an annuity is = eee , m being constant in this 
expression, and n variable. 
Instead however of interpolating values of p,,, between those 


values which are known, it is better to interpolate at once between 
the values of pm,» x (1+1)~* which are given; but even this labour 


is unnecessary, because 2 in , or the value of the annuity, is a 


function of those terms only of the series which are given. 
Let yo) Yir Yair - + > Yay Yingiyip &C., be successive values of any 
variable y, 


Yo =¥%n 
fi = =Ho t+ tAyo ms 


—1l 
a A*yo+, &e., 


3 —1 
Yi Nc Hit me Sie = 5} A4y,+, &., 
Yai Yew 
a t.1—1 
Yagi =Yui + HAY as + PT oF A*yi+s &e., 


Yor YH Yat Yair ss HYa FY ngrits KC + Y eei—1) 
=A Yo+Yait Yous ose eeeees +y) 


+11 4243....5...m—1.} {Ayo+ Aya: ts &C.+ AY cera} 
if ) {1.i—14+2.5—24, &.+n—1.1} {A%)+A%y,, +, &e.}, 


Ayo aF Ayn: +; &e. + AY (n—1) ni =Yani — Yo) 
A*y, -+ A%y,. eeecee + A*Y (a—1) i= AYani —Ayy 
I Ayo + Aty,.. OT CEOROD ae 39 921) = AYenni — Ayo. 


When ni=1, i= , the sum of the series is equal to 


aes +++ 9—-1) += ={142+8....+—1}{y.—go} 
-7 = —— {1. ease n—243. ae -+n—1.1} {Ay,—Ayo} 


+ ——— {1.n—1.2n—142.n—2.2n—2.. 


ij ; 3n® 
+n—1.1.n+1} {A%y,—Ayo} +, &e. 


The coefficient of A’y¥_— A%y, is equal to the coefficient of z?-1 


‘ 
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: nd 
in the development of ee or, in other words, if 


this coefficient be called z,, ee is the generat- 


— (142) 
ing function of z,; and since a2 1, 
(1+2)"— (1+2) x 


1—(i+2!  (142)—1 


Sear “dae apd 
The sum me i series is 
n(Yot tym &.+y—-1)+ — {y.— yo} — ate {Ay.—Ayo} 
+ natant {A%y,—Atyo} +, &¢ 


Laplace has given (in the fourth volume of the Mécanique 
Céleste, p. 206) the particular value of this series which obtains 
when the interval ¢ which separates the values of y is indefinitely 
diminished. 

In this case the coefficient of A%y, —A%y, is found by inte- 
grating 


$.(§—1) (8-2)... 2 enves (t—q) ai 
> ee ‘ae Be b6 q+1 


from i=0 to i=n, if n=1, the sum of the values of y or the area 
of the curve between y, and ym, 


=$yotpityr-------- +4y.— + (ay,—Ay0) + = { Ay, —A%yo} 


In applications of the former series to the calculation of an- 
nuities, reversionary payments, &c., ym, Aym, A7¥m, &¢.,= 
The first term in the series of the values of y or yo is the value 
of a present payment = 1, if we neglect the term 
n—1.n+1 
12.” 
and the following, and suppose the values of the annual payments 


to be in arithmetical progression, the value of an annuity on the 
life of a person aged 20 to commence at the end of the first year. 


If n=10, y=1, m= ten? 


{ Ayn—Ayo} 


v 2 
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_ Pan: 9 
__ Pm, 10 9 


the values of annuities at 0, 5, &c. may be obtained in a similar 
manner. This value of the annuity will be a very close approxima- 
tion: the error, whatever it be, will be nearly constant for different 
tables of mortality; and as the first correction, which is in this case 
> is constant, the whole correction may be considered as constant. 
It may therefore be determined easily by calculating the annuity 
first accurately, and afterwards by the approximate method from 
any table of mortality in which the deaths are given for every age: 
the difference between the two values so obtained will be the cor- 
rection required. By means of the Chester Table for Males, I 
determined the correction as follows, supposing the table of mor- 
tality to give the living at 0, 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &c., and that 
the annuity commences at the end of the first year. 


_Age. Value. Age. Value. 
Ati Birth) os House 2°481 SOe ss ontrodene te te 4:109 
| POS ee ae 8°692 AOE ch lettste no enue 4:024 
Woes eee’ 4:167 BO aot erant 8-920 
20%. Pees. Fe 4-242 COM Pn? Poe. 8°792 
Thus the value of an annuity at 20 is 
Px, 10 _ Pw, 20 7 
10x { oe oe to. +4 242, 


How close an approximation this method gives may be seen 
.in Table IT.,* where I have placed underneath the results which 
‘I have obtained those which have been obtained by other writers. 
The same series shows that the value of an annuity of £1 paid 
half yearly is the value of the same annuity paid yearly+}4, and 
the value of an annuity of £1 paid weekly is the value of the 


same annuity paid yearly + i; the annuity being supposed to 


commence at the end of a year, and the first weekly payment to 
commence at the end of a week. 

When the table of mortality which is made use of gives the 
deaths at every age, the preceding method can only be considered 
as an approximation; but in all cases I believe the error due to 
this method will be less than the error due to the errors of the 
observations. 

* See page 292, and the note there. 
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The same series furnishes a method, which I think is the sim- 
plest which can be proposed, of calculating approximately the values 
of annuities or insurances on two or three lives. 

The value of an insurance on one life is easily deduced from 
the value of the annuity; in fact, if A is the value of the annuity, 
the value of the insurance in a ae payment is 


{1+ A} Sra at 
and the value of the premium is 


1 
Ait) * T+r 


When the persons observed, upon whom the table of mortality 
is founded, are few in number, and the deaths are given for every 
year, they will present considerable irregularities, owing partly to 
the effect of accidental causes, and partly to the unavoidable errors 
of the observations ; but these causes may be considered in theory 
as identical. Ife be the probability that an individual died in the 
year in which he is recorded to have died, e, the year after, e, the 
n> year after, &c., and if the table of mortality be founded upon a 
population observed from birth throughout life, upon the same 
hypothesis of probability, @ priori as before, the formula which 
I gave in my former paper on this subject* shows that, if d, be 
the number of deaths recorded to have taken place at the n‘ 
age, the probability at the birth of a child that he will die at the 
n age is 


—1. 


Zi{d... Xx ea} + 1, 
2d,+ p 
=d,, tite the total number of persons observed, *f p the number 
of cases possible, or ages at which deaths are supposed to take 
place. The values of ¢ are to a certain extent arbitrary. If e be 


, and that the values of e 


afl 

m+1 

are € m-..€-1, @ €+.. ém, this amounts to taking the mean 
2 


supposed to be constant and = 


2 
of the deaths which are recorded to have taken place within 5 


years of the age n. Generally, however e be supposed to vary, 
Dem ==1. ‘This theory shows how a table of mortality should be 
corrected, for the irregularities which present themselves, when the 
observations are not numerous. 

The number p may also be considered as arbitrary; and by 


* See page 197. 
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altering this, which amounts to increasing the deaths at every age 
by an arbitrary quantity, the table may also be corrected: but the 
former method is simpler. 

With the assistance of Mr. Deacon, I have calculated the tables 
of annuities at the end of this paper * by the approximate method 
‘given above, and the data or table of observations from which they 
are taken is prefixed to each. 

8. Table I. contains different registers of mortality, giving 
first the actual number of living deduced from the recorded deaths, 
and then the same reduced to the radix 1000. 

The table for Paris is taken from the Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes. 

The Breslau Table is taken from Dr. Halley’s paper in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society; it was formed from observations 
communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. Justell. Dr. Halley 
has not given the observations themselves. 

Kerseboom’s Table was formed by him from registers of life 
annuitants in Holland and West Friesland—Desparcieux’s tables, 
from lists of the nominees in the French Tontines. These two 
must be considered as formed upon very select life. 

The tables for Brussels and Amsterdam are taken from the 
Recherches sur la Population dans le Royaume des Pays Bas, by 
M. Quetelet. 

The table for Sweden was formed “from observations of the 
proportion of the living to the numbers who died at all ages for 
21 years, from 1755 to 1776, in the kingdom of Sweden” (see 
Dr. Price, vol. ii. p. 140). The table for Montpelier is from a 
Memoir by Mr. Morgue, in the first volume of the Mémoires de 
V Institut. The Northampton Table is taken from the deaths in 
All Saints’ Parish, Northampton, from 1735 to 1780 (see Dr. 
Price, vol. u. p. 95). The Carlisle Table of Mortality, as given by 
Mr. Milne, was formed by him from the’ observations of the mor- 
tality which are given in the next column, combined with two 
enumerations of the population. The numbers upon which this 
table is formed are very small. The expectation of life is given at 
the foot, calculated from each by a method similar to that I have 
explained for calculating annuities. 

Table II. contains annuities deduced from the preceding. 

Table IIT. contains tables of mortality in which the sexes are 
distinguished, and Table IV. contains annuities deduced from 
them. It will be observed, that all these tables agree in giving to 


* See page 292, and the note there. 
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females a greater longevity than to males; a fact which is further 
- confirmed by the circumstance that in all countries —with the 
exception, I believe, of Russia—notwithstanding the male births 
exceed the female, the number of females in the population exceeds 
that of the males. . 

Mr. Griffith Davies has published tables of annuities taken from 
‘statements of Mr. Morgan in his addresses to the general courts 
of the Equitable Society, and in notes added ‘by him to the latter 
editigns of Dr. Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments. In 
‘Mr. Morgan’s address to the general court held on the 24th of 
April, 1800, he stated that the decrements of life among the 
members of the Equitable, for the preceding 80 years, had been, 
to those of the Northampton— 


From 10 to 20, as 1: 2 
EE, oy. DUD is LS te 
» 80, 40 , 38:5 
» 40, 50 , 3:5 
jun OO ieee OO iio cD Sc 
at 00 SO 5, 43.6 


which statement is confirmed in his subsequent addresses. 

In a recent publication, Mr. Morgan admits that he was not 
then aware of the great number of instances in which there are 
several policies on one and the same life, and he says that this 
‘circumstance very materially affects Mr. Davies’s calculations. 

Sach statements as these appear to me too vague to be made 
the basis of calculations, although the experience of the Equitable 
‘Society would be most valuable, if we were acquainted with all the 
details concerning it. 

Mr. Finlaison has very recently published extensive tables of 
mortality formed from the Government Tontines‘and Annuitants, 
which are rendered equally valuable by the accuracy of the mate- 
rials from which they have been deduced, and the very great care . 
and attention which has been bestowed on them by the author. 
‘Mr. Finlaison has done me the favour to prepare for me a sum- 
mary of these tables, which is to be found in Table V. in a form in 
which it may be easily compared with the other tables which I have 

ven. 
a Mr. Finlaison, in his report to the Lords of the Treasury, 
explains at length the manner in which he made use of the records 
-of the Tontines. Mr. Finlaison observes, that “the facts shown in 
‘these observations bear conclusive testimony that the rate of mor- 
tality in England has, during the last century, diminished in a 
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very important degree, on each sex equally, but not by equal 
gradations, nor equally at all periods of life; and that while, in 
regard to the males, it seems in early and middling life to have 
remained for a long time as it stood about fifty years ago, in 
respect of the females it has during the same time visibly and 
progressively diminished, to this day, by slight but still sensible 
gradations.” This fact is at variance with the opinion that the 
improvement which has taken place in life is to be attributed to 
the introduction of vaccination. Epidemics, however, are of much 
less frequent occurrence in England than they were formerly, 
which circumstance must tend materially to diminish the rate of 
mortality. 

The great plague years in London were 1592, 1593, 1603, 
1625, 1636 and 1665, in which the burials were as follows : 


1598, 1598, | 1603. | 1635. 1665. 


25,886 | 17,844 | 87,294 | 51,758 | 23,359 | 97,306 


Deaths of the Plague} 11,503 | 10,662 | 30,561 | 35,417 |. 10,460 | 68,596 


Now the average number of deaths in London is about 20,000, 
and the actual number varies very little. 

Observations such as those presented by Mr. Finlaison, where 
the deaths are given at every age, are particularly well calculated 
to determine delicate points, such ss any small increase of the 
rate of mortality at different ages, A small increase of mortality, 
according to Mr. Finlaison’s tables, takes place about 23; thus, in 
observation 19 (p, 56 of Mr. Finlaison’s report), it appears that 
there is 8 minimum of mortality at 18, a maximum at 28, and a 
minimum again at 38. This does not obtain in Mr. Finlaison’s 
observations on females. It is very remarkable, that the same cir- 
cumstance is to be observed in the Chester Tables, though here it 
is found equally in the tables for males and females: this appears 
to me a great proof of their accuracy, and of the fidelity with 
which Dr. Haygarth recorded the facts which were presented to 
him. Dr. Price says—“ the bills (for Northampton) give the 
numbers dying annually between 20 and 80 greater than between 
30 and 40; but this being a circumstance which does not exist in 
any other register of mortality, and undoubtedly owing to some 
accident and local causes, the decrements were made equal between 
20 and 40,” &e. (vol. ii. p. 97.) 
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However accurate the observations be upon which Mr. Wn- 
laison’s results are founded, it must be recollected that the lives 
were selected from a selected class; and it remains to be shown | 
that the mortality in the lower classes of society is the same as in 
the higher, and that selection produces no effect on the results. 

4. Tables of mortality which are founded upon registers of 
deaths only are subject to an error arising from the supposition 
that the population is stationary, as was long ago noticed by 
Dr. Price (vol. ii. p. 251). 

The probability of an individual dying in a given n‘ year of his 
’ life, if the effect of migration be neglected, is the number of deaths 
of that age divided by the number of births in one year, n years 
previously—which, if the population were stationary, would be the 
same as the total of deaths in any year. 


If therefore the births, n years previously, are > than the total 
of deaths: ‘at all ages in the year of the ceri, the probability 
of an individual dying at the n“ age is S < than the quotient of the 


‘deaths at that age divided by the total of the deaths at all ages. 
In America this effect is, I think, clearly perceptible, and has led 
some persons to conclude that the population in that continent is 
more unhealthy than in Europe. 

' The following table has been formed from the bills of mor- 
tality for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in 
1820— . 


Expectation of life at birth, 24°959. 


which table is much lower than any of the others; but the annual 
rate of increase of the population in the United States, between 
1810 and 1820, was about 1-084. In England, at the same time, 
it was only 1016. In order to show directly the effect which an 
increase in the population produces in the table of mortality, I 
have calculated three tables from the Chester tables of mortality, 
supposing the deaths at the time of the observation to be equal to 
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the deaths 40 years previously (which was nearly the case in this 
country in the last century), and the births to increase annually in 
a geometrical progression of which the common ratio is given. 


The column A supposes the ratio of increase to be 1°005 
” B ” ” ” 1-010 
9? 0 ” > Pd 1°015 


‘The column D is calculated in the same way for females, and 
supposes the ratio of increase to be 1005. The ratio 1005 is 
very nearly what obtained in England during the last century, — 
according to the Parliamentary Reports. The births in all Eng- 
land, in the year 1700, were 138,979, and in 1780, 201,310, 
making the mean annual rate of increase 1‘0046. In the county 
of Chester, taken by itself, in 1700 they were 2,690, and in 1780, 
4,592, making the mean annual rate of increase 1:0061 ; therefore 
the columns A and D, which I have given at length in Table VII., 
must approach very nearly to exactitude: and, considering atten- 
tively the limits of the errors of which observations of this kind 
are susceptible, I think that it is improbable that the longevity 
in this country generally, when the Chester Table was formed, 
was quite so great as that indicated by Mr. Finlaison’s tables and 
the experience of the Equitable Society. It may have improved 
since. 

When the law of mortality in any country, and the number 
of births in each year during the century previous to any given 
epoch, are known, it is easy to assign the total number of persons 
living at every age; ‘for if po, be the probability of a child at 
birth surviving n years, 5, the births n years previously, the 
number of living in the population at the n‘ age is po, x da; 
and the ratio of the living at that age to the whole population is 


Pon x b, 
2( Pow x b,) : 


I have calculated Tables VIII. and IX. in order to show the 
effect which is produced by a given increase of the births. Table 
‘VIII. shows the proportion of the living at each age, and of the 
deaths to the whole population, when the law of mortality obtains 
which is given by Table VII. The male births are supposed to be 
to the females as 104 to 100. Table IX. is calculated upon the 
supposition that the law of mortality obtains which is given by the 
Carlisle Table in Mr. Milne’s work (vol. ii. p. 564). -The following 
are the results which are given by these tables :— 
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Ratio of the Births 1 1 1 1 1 1 
to the Population }| S7 881 | 85316 | S008 | se7es | a7oe1| soa7a | ares 


The ratio of the deaths to the population is nearly constant, 
according to both these tables, whatever be the rate of increase 
of the births; when the ratio of the births to the population is 
constant, the rate of increase of the population is necessarily the 
same as that of the births. The rate of increase of the births has 
been supposed to be constant—a small inequality in this rate, 
unless it be of long period, will not produce any sensible difference 
in the results; but, although the total number of deaths which 
take place in a given population is not much influenced by the 
rate of increase, the apparent table of mortality is much altered. 
In order to show the extent of the error which is likely to arise 
from this circumstance, I have given the apparent tables of mor- 
tality corresponding to each rate of increase of the births. 

According to Mr. Rickman, in the Population Abstract, 1821, 
the ratio of the deaths to the population in England, at that time, 
was 1 to 57, This ratio is considerably less than would be given 
by any table of mortality; and it is probable, therefore, that the 
number of unentered burials is much greater than Mr. Rickman 
has supposed. Since the ratio of the deaths to the population is 
nearly constant when the law of mortality is given, this rate would 
be an excellent criterion of the longevity of different countries, if 
it could be accurately ascertained; to this, however, many diffi- 
culties are opposed. 

In the Tables VIII. and IX. the rate of increase of the births 
is arbitrary. In order to see how far the mortality in this country 
coincides with that given by Table VII., I have formed Table X., 
taking the values of p from that table, and supposing the births in 
the century previous to 1821 to have been the same as the chris- 
tenings that are given in the Population Abstract before referred 
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to; and since the ratio spe 
births, which must be nearly the same as the ratios of the chris- 
tenings, the error introduced by this hypothesis is altogether 
insensible. 

I have placed, for the sake of comparison, the results given 
by the census of 1821 with the results deduced from theory; and 
they agree, I think, within the limits of the errors of which the 
census is susceptible, and much nearer than the results of different 
counties agree with each other. The number of deaths in a popu- 
lation of 1,000 males and females, according to the law of mortality 
of Table VII., is 271, making the ratio of the deaths to the popu- 
lation about ss Calculating the deaths between 0 and 5, to which 
period Mr. Finlaison’s observations do not extend, from the same 
table, and those at the succeeding ages from Mr. Finlaison’s 
observations 11 and 19, the total number of deaths which results 
in a population of 1,000 males and females is 244, nearly, and 
the ratio of the deaths to the population about 1 to 41: which is 
far greater than the ratio given by Mr. Rickman. 

The following are some of the elements of the population of 
England and France. Those for England are deduced from the 
returns in the Population Abstract of 1821, before referred to; 
and those for France, from the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes 
for 1829. 


involves only the ratios of the 


England. France 
Ratio of males to females ................ 95764 : 1 

» male births to female............ 10435 ;1 10656 :1 
oo » deaths to female............ 1:0024 :1 10180 :1 
» » legitimate births to female.... ot me 106795 : 1 
” x illegitimate births to female .. re De 1048445 1 
» population to marriages in one year.| 122'50 1 | 132°619 l 
, . births in one year....| 32274 :;1 31585 3 
= anta deaths in one year ..| 54296 :1 39°423 3 1 
» births to marriages.............. 35902 :1 4205 1 
» legitimate births to marriages... ... ts 20 3912 :1 
» increase of the population annually.| 1°0167 1:00634 


The population of England, according to the census of 1811, 
was 9,538,827, and according to that of 1821, 11,261,437, 
making the mean annual rate of increase of the population 1-0167. 
The baptisms in 1810 were 298,858, and in 1820, 343,660, making 
the mean annual rate of increase 1-0140. 

Mr. Rickman considers the census of 1821 more accurate than 
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that of 1811: if therefore we suppose the ratio of the births to the 
population to have been constant during this short interval be- 
tween these enumerations, so that the real rate of increase of the 
population was only 10140, we have 9,792,600 for the Population - : 
in 1811, instead of 9,538,827, and 1,468,887 for the increase of 
the population between 1811 and 1821. A comparison of the 
registered baptisms and burials during the same time gives an 
apparent increase of only 1,245,000. (See Mr. Rickman’s obser- 
vations prefixed to the Population Report, 1821.) 

Hence, if the increase was really 1,468,837, the average yearly 
excess of unentered baptisms over unentered burials is 22,388; and 
if, with Mr. Rickman, we admit the average number of unentered 
burials yearly to be 8,770, the average number of unentered bap- 
tisms will be 31,158. The baptisms in England, in‘1820, were 
828,230. 

828,280 + 22,388 850,613 i: 


11,261,487 ~ 11,261,487 82,044 ’ 


which ratio does not materially differ from that given above, in 
deducing which the average yearly number of unentered baptisms 
was supposed to be 20,696. The ratio of the population to the 
deaths was found by adding 8,770 to 198,634, the total of the 
burials in 1820; and to the marriages, by adding 191 to 91,729 
(the marriages in the same year), and dividing by 11,261,487. (See 
p- 145 of the Report above alluded to.) 

M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf, in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, 1826, gives the following numbers as the ratio of the 
births to the marriages :—In Portugal, 5:14; Bohemia, 5:27; Lom- 
bardy, 5°45; Muscovy, 5°25; and in several of the southern de- 
partments of France, above 5. 

In the territory of the two Sicilies, the ratio in 1828, according 
to the report of the Secretary of State, was 5°716 : 1. 

This ratio is increased by two causes—either by the prolificness 
of the sex, or by the prevalence of concubinage. In the report 
above alluded to, the ratio of the marriages to the population is 
1: 154—in England it is 1: 122, which difference is sufficient to 
account for the difference in the ratio of the births to the mar- 
riages, without supposing the former of the two causes indicated 
above to exist. 

If the ages at which deaths take place, and the number of 
births, were accurately registered in a great empire, the proba- 
bilities of life would be known with the greatest accuracy, the 
multitude of the observations destroying any small sources of 
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inaccuraey ;-and the number of the population (== Xpo,, x 5,) would 
be known far more accurately than by the laborious process of 
actual enumeration, for in a large district the effect of migration 
-would be wholly insensible. It seems indeed worthy of consider- 
ation, whether it might not be possible to publish annually the 
bills of mortality for every parish in the empire, as is now done 
in London and in some great towns. If this were done, many 
interesting questions in science would be determined, the com- 
parative hcalthiness of different districts and of different periods of 
the year would be ascertained, and great light might be thrown 
upon the efficacy of the manner in which different diseases are 
treated. So many questions in which property is involved are 
eonnected with the accuracy of the parish books, that it seems 
extraordinary that greater attention is not paid to their exactness. 
No data have yet been published by which the additional pre- 
mium can be determined which should be paid when the subject 
of the policy has any chronic disease. The only case of which I 
have endeavoured to determine the risk is childbirth. The deaths 
in childbirth during the ten years from 1818 to 1827, by the 
London bills, were 2,117, the number of christenings 241,352, 
. and the number of stillborn 7,575 : which would give -2,117., or 
1 24399" 
ti’ for the probability that a woman does not survive giving birth 
to a child—making the extra premium of insurance about 17s. At 
Strasburg the deaths in childbirth are 1 in 109, At the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, in 1826, the deaths were 1 in 70; in 
the Dublin Hospital, in 1822, there were 12 deaths among 2,675 
women delivered, or 1 in 223; in the Edinburgh Hospital the 
mortality is 1 in 100; in the whole kingdom of Prussia, in 1817, 
the deaths were 1 in 112. (See Dr. Hawkins’s Medical Statistics.) 
Most extensive returns of sickness have been furnished to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Friendly So- 
cieties, and these will no doubt furnish much valuable information 
upon the subject of the duration of sickness. If returns could be 
obtained from hospitals, of the ages at which individuals come in 
afflicted with different complaints, with the time they continue 
under treatment, and the number who die, these would also furnish 
the means of determining the probability of a sick person continu- 
ing sick for any given time, and the probability of an individual 
sick dying. From this, and the probability of an individual dying at 
the given age which is given by the tables, the probability of an 
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individual falling sick at a given age, with his expectation of sick- 
ness at that age, might be determined. The bills of mortality in 
London give the diseases by which deaths are occasioned, but 
unfortunately the sexes are not distinguished. 

Table IX. shows the ratios of the diseases to which the deaths 
have been attributed at different periods in the London bills: 
measles seem to have increased. So little dependence, however, 
is to be placed on these documents, that I forbear making any 
further comments upon them. The column.headed America is 
taken from the bills of mortality for Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore; and that for Carlisle, from Mr. Milne’s 
work on annuities. 

I have also endeavoured to determine from the bills of mor- 
tality, as given in the Annual Register for tlie ten years from 1810 
to 1820, the mortality and the births in London at different 
seasons (see Table XII.) The burials amounted during this period 
to 197,695, and the christenings to 245,287. The returns, how- 
ever, are made so very irregularly, that these results, notwithstand- 
ing the very large numbers from which they are formed, are by 
no means accurate; for the parish clerks, as I find by examining 
the weekly bills, generally return the deaths and christenings of 
several weeks together. I have annexed observations of a similar 
kind given by M. Quetelet and Mr. Milne; and a table for Glasgow, 
which I have deduced from the bills of mortality for that city for 
the years 1821 to 1827. The total number of burials during that 
time was 31,245. 

In London the mean monthly price of wheat varies very little, 
if at all; the same is the case with the barometer: the variation, 
therefore, which takes place in the number of deaths and christen- 
ings, must be principally owing to the variations in the tempera- 
ture. The mean number of christenings in any month, in a given 
place, will also be affected by the mean time which christening is 
delayed after birth in that place. All the results given in Table 
XII. have been reduced to the radix 1200, and are corrected for 
the unequal lengths of the months. 

I have thus endeavoured, as briefly as possible, to present the 
data which we now possess for determining questions connected 
with the duration of human life. The accordance of the results 
which have been deduced proves that no considerable error can 
obtain; for the slight difference which exists between Table VIL, 
which I have formed from the observations at Chester, and the 
Table formed by Mr. Milne from those at Carlisle, is of the order 
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of the inevitable errors of these observations, and of the hypothesis 
I made with respect to the rate of increase of the population - 
during the century previous to the observation: and in order to 
get rid entirely of this slight discrepancy, it would be only neces- 
sary to make the rate of increase about 1-007 instead of 1-005, as 
I supposed it to be. The Northampton Table, treated in the same 
way, would give results nearly similar. 

No doubt our information on this subject will soon be much 
improved ; for when we consider the accuracy which has been 
introduced into every other branch of philosophical inquiry, it 
appears surprising that this should have remained so far behind. 


Annuities at 3 per Cent. 


From Desparcieux. From Northampton Table. 


By approximate By approximate 
7 ‘method. By usual method. | “7 SPPG. By usual method. 


Norsz.—As the reader will no doubt infer, a considerable 
quantity of tabular matter accompanied this paper in the publica- 
tion from which it is extracted. Had our space been less limited, 
we should have been glad to reprint a larger portion of it, parti- 
cularly the tables illustrating the learned author’s observations on 
the rate of increase in the population. The nature of these tables, 
however, will be easily gathered from the paper itself; whilst the 
more accurate information obtained of late years in reference to 
such matters deprives them, for the most part, of their otherwise 
intrinsic value. The registers of mortality referred to at page 282, 
as comprised in Table I., will be found more or less in the second 
volume of Mr. Francis Baily’s well known work on assurances. 
The short table above given forms part of that referred to in the 
paper as Table I].—Ep. 4. M. 
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An Examination of the Objections urged against the plan of Decimal 
Coinage proposed by the Royal Commissioners and by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. By Cuanrzs JExuicor, 
Esq., one of the Vice Presidents of the Institute of Actuaries. 


[Read before the Institute, 26th March, 1855, and ordered by the Council to 
be printed.] 


IT is now somewhat more than twelve months ago that the decimal 
coinage question was brought under the notice of this Institute, 
and that a resolution was thereupon unanimously come to approv- 
ing of the plan recommended by the Committee of the House of 
Commons. Since that decision, public attention has been repeat- 
edly called to the subject; and although various plans have been 
proposed and discussed, founded on a different basis from the one 
thus recommended, it must, I think, be conceded, that none of 
them have made any serious impression on the public mind, but 
that, on the contrary, the one proposed by the Committee has 
made some if not considerable progress in the course of the sifting 
which the question generally has undergone. 

Aided by the powerful efforts of the Decimal Association, it is 
probable that this progress would have been more decided, but for 
the distraction created by the arguments in favour of other plans, 
the strenuous exertions made by the supporters of them, and the 
oft repeated objections to the proposition of the Committee, to 
be met with in the speeches and publications of these adverse 
parties. 

That there is a certain force in some of these objections I do 
not mean to deny, and am quite ready to allow them their proper 
weight; but the majority of them may, I think, be shown to have 
no foundation whatever, or, to say the least, in many cases to be’ 
built upon a very slender one. As it is extremely desirable that 
the question be brought to issue as soon as practicable, and as the 
exposure of any fallacies connected with it must have a tendency to 
promote that object, I propose now to examine briefly such state- 
ments put forward by recent writers as appear to me to be erro- 
neous, and calculated to impress the public mind with false ideas 
upon this important subject. 

Mr. Theodore W. Rathbone has been amongst the most active 
and energetic of the opponents of the Committee’s plan, and most 
earnest in the recommendation of one of his own; and it may be 
well, therefore, to begin with some of the arguments of that gen- 
tleman. At page 9 of his Comparative Statement he says— 

VOL. V. X 
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“ Now a very serious objection arises in the first instance to this millesi- 
mal division of the pound, from the form of account which is proposed, and 
which it necessarily involves; and it may be questioned whether this one 
requirement would not of itself render the loss to the country, to say no- 
thing of the inconvenience, greater than any possible gain from a decimal, 
or rather millesimal, system such as this. In the words of the little work 
lately published by ‘One of the Million,’ ‘the commonest, and certainly the 
most laborious, work of an office, is addition; and the great defect of the 
present system is the necessity of dividing the pence by twelve, instead of 
reckoning them by tens:’ but to this principal and most laborious work of 
ordinary accounts, the scheme under consideration, by bringing in a fourth 
or mil column of figures, adds unavoidably upwards of five-and-twenty per 
cent. Regardless of the evidence on this point of even their own wit- 
nesses—{ Mr. Miller, a cashier of the Bank of England; Mr. Bevan, a private 
banker, &c.), who distinctly told the Committee ‘ that tt would be exceedingly 
inconvenient in large transactions to force farthings or mils into the calcu 
lations that we should have to deal with; that there would be an olyection, 
and a strong feeling, agatnst the introduction of farthings into mercantile 
accounts’—the plan recommended in the Report renders this wholly inevi- 
table in alZ accounts, large and small. The necessary form of account on 
this plan rendering the next denomination to the mil, the cent, consisting 
of twopence and two fifths of a penny (almost 24d.), it would be altogether 
impossible to deal with mils as at present with farthings and halfpence, and 
to make the proposed cent, like the penny, the lowest denomination in our 
ordinary accounts; and hence we must evidently have, as proposed in the | 
Report and by all the advocates without an exception of schemes on this 
basis, an additional fourth money of account and column of figures to add 
up and deal with in a our accounts—consisting either of farthings, or the 
still smaller amount, the mz/—also no aliquot part of pence, or halfpence, 
or farthings. Great as would undoubtedly be the advantage in so many 
points of view of that universal labour-saving machine, decimal coinage 
and numeration, it is surely questionable whether they would not be more 
than all thrown away by this one unfortunate and egregious inconsistency 
with a real and perfect decimal system of accounts.” 


The objections here made are greatly exaggerated. There can 
be no doubt that in all transactions on a large scale mils would be 
disused : it is probable that they would not be taken any account 
of in Banks or Insurance Companies, several of which latter insti- 
tutions make their charges, as it is, in not less fractions than three- 
pences. But were it otherwise, the labour would not be increased 
one fourth,* as Mr. Rathbone asserts, since the mil would only 
occur here and there. We may imagine, for instance, that an ordi- 
nary column of sums for addition would appear as follows :— 


0% andl, coeds 
20 of todstnad 
17 aed 4m Ganbas: 
6497 0 8 
19 35° 


* Were the labour augmented as Mr. Rathbone imagines, it would be increased one 
third, not one fourth only. 
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the sums set down for the most part not including mils at all. 
Mr. Rathbone will surely admit that the additional trouble here is 
balanced .by having tens only to carry, instead of 12 and 20. As 
regards the actual coinage, the labour of counting would be greatly 
reduced, since halfcrowns, shillings, sixpences, fourpenny and three- 
penny pieces, and pence, might ultimately be withdrawn, leaving 
only four varieties necessarily to be dealt with. On this head the 
plan proposed by Mr. Rathbone would break down altogether ; for 
if the coinage consisted of pence and tenpenny pieces only, a 
banker receiving such a sum for instance as £50. 4s. 6d. would 
have to count upwards of 1,220 coins, instead of 59; and this 
could be avoided only by retaining the pound in his scheme, in 
which case the accountant would have to divide his additions of one 
column by 24, a more inconvenient divisor than either of those 
existing at present. 

Throughout his pamphlet Mr. Rathbone insists on the insupe- 
rable difficulties arising out of the circumstance of the new coins 
being incommensurable with the old, and states that “the former 
must be suddenly introduced, as the two will not work together.” — 
It is to be presumed that this means, that the new must be made 
at once to supersede the old; or, in other words, that the latter 
must be suddenly withdrawn. This is quite a misapprehension. 
It is proposed at first merely to issue cent and mil pieces, calling 
in those which it is intended shall thus be superseded as the new 
coinage comes into use. In a short time there will be cents’ 
worth and mils’ worth of all kinds of articles, as there are now 
fourpenny and pennyworths; and as the new least coin will be of 
less value than any now in use, the poorer classes will thus get 
more accurately adjusted values for their money than they did 
before. As for such fixed charges as postage rates and tolls, the 
old coinage will remain applicable to them till the requisite 
changes in them be effected; and it must be borne in mind, that 
even here no great inconvenience will arise, except only where 
single pieces are concerned—thus, a dozen penny stamps will be 
purchasable for 5 cents or 50 mils, and a sixpenny cab fare can be 
paid with two cents and five mils. It is not denied, however, but 
that during this transition state some embarrassment will arise, 
nor can any change whatever be made without; it is the natural 
penalty to be paid before a better order of things can be attained, 
and for the purpose in question the payment of such a penalty is 
well worth the while. The principal inconvenience, however, will 
arise in accounting. Thus, bankers and others will no doubt 

x2 
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receive coins of the old and new denominations at the same time, 
and will have to pay cheques and bills drawn in both currencies. 
But a little management will suffice to remedy in a great measure 
any complication which may arise from these sources. It will be 
necessary only to add in account books as now constructed one 
column: for the new system of coinage, and make the entries 
accordingly. Such an arrangement as the following, for instance, 
would meet any temporary difficulty of this kind :— 


£.f. cm. 


100°730 


50°682 
75°350 


226°762 


The totals in each case being ascertained, the shillings and pence 
can be easily converted into corresponding values in the new 
system, and the sum of the whole then taken in that character. 

It is not very easy to understand the object of the passages 
quoted from Mr. Laurie’s work by Mr. Rathbone, and which he 
appears to look upon as of vast importance, but which, probably, 
few other persons with a knowledge of the subject will regard as of 
any. In one portion of them, complaint seems to be made that 
some of the present coins can be expressed in decimals of a pound 
only by a great many figures ; and in another, great evils are said 
to arise from our not having coins of smaller value than those now 
existing. These objections apply to the present system, but they 
are precisely those which will be remedied by the proposed one. 
Considering that Mr. Laurie, according to Mr. Rathbone’s account, 
“was one of the most wonderful men that ever lived, as regarded 
' his knowledge and application of figures,” that gentleman seems 
to have derived remarkably little support from him. 

Dr. Gray and Mr. Minasi, as well as Mr. Laurie, have both 
endeavoured to conjure up some frightful consequences attendant 
upon the sacrifice of what they term the “poor man’s penny.” 
From these gentlemen’s statements it might be supposed that all 
sorts of articles in general use would still be made up in penny- 
worths, and multiples of pennyworths, whilst the poor man’s pocket 
contained nothing but cents and mils; or that the shopkeeper would 
have coins only of one system, whilst his customer had those only 
of the other. Nothing can be really more fallacious than this. 
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The poor man will make his: purchases, probably, having shillings, 
pence, cents, farthings, and mils for the purpose, and the shop- 
keeper will have a quantity corresponding with either of them. 
Let us suppose that a portion of some article of commerce has 
been cut off from a larger quantity, and that, being weighed, its 
price is proportionately not quite a farthing more than was re- 
quired: will it be denied that the mil is other than a convenience 
in such a case, and that it will tend rather to save the poor customer 
from loss? If the necessaries of life were still to be sold at prices 
indicated by our present coinage, whilst the purchaser had only the 
new in his possession, there might be some weight in the objections 
thus raised; but that not being the case, they fall wholly to the 
ground. The effect of the change will be much the same as that 
which a foreigner experiences on his first arrival. His embarrass- 
ment in making payments ceases directly he has obtained dur coins 
in lieu of those of his own country; and so it would equally cease if 
we changed our charges to suit his coins. The result of the whole 
matter is, that during the transition there will be a greater range 
of prices and a corresponding variety of pieces with which to meet 
them —in other words, that there will be increased facilities of 
exchange. 

But a real difficulty which will arise has been in a great mea- 
sure overlooked by these gentlemen. They have omitted to ob- 
serve that where an old charge—such, for instance, as one for rent 
or taxes—is made in the new currency, doubts will arise in the 
uminds of unskilled persons as to whether the one is really an 
equivalent of the other; they will not readily see, for example, that 
£25'375, or twenty-five pounds three florins seven cents and 
five mils, is really the equivalent of £25. 7s. 6d., and it will, no 
doubt, take some time to make this apparent. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that these cases will not occur to the same 
individual every day—that when they do he will have ample time 
to consider them—that he can pay the old sum in the old coin, at 
least till he has become more familiar with the new; and that 
meanwhile he will have abundant means of resolving his doubts by 
such contrivances as tables of equivalents and “ready reckoners,” 
of all sorts and sizes, which the exigences of the time will, we may 
be sure, abundantly call forth.* 

From the foregoing considerations we may observe, that no 


* Two publications of this kind have already appeared—one by Mr. Robert Mears, 
and another by Mr. Walford. They are both very ably got up, and are calculated to be 
of much practical utility, should the proposed change take place. 
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embarrassment will arise except where a price in terms of the 
existing coinage has to be translated into terms of the proposed 
one; and as this necessity need never arise in ordinary buying and 
selling, where quantities will adapt themselves to either system, no 
inconvenience, as I have already said, need be anticipated in such 
transactions. But where the terms must be translated, another 
alleged difficulty presents itself, which has been much insisted 
upon by Mr. Minasi. Those who are familiar with such matters 
are well aware that some of our present pieces cannot be repre- 
sented as decimals of a pound in less than four or more figures; 
and since the new system will have coins corresponding with three 
places of decimals only, it becomes impossible, with two excep- 
tions, to represent the one exactly in terms of the other. Thus, 
decimally— 

004166 
008333 
0125 
*016666 
020833 


025 


+ of a pound. 
+ 
+ 
+ 
029166 + 3 
+ 
+ 
+ 


” 


033333 
0375 
041666 
045833 
05 


Hon RnOnneoned 


Here we see that the sixpence and shilling alone can be truly | 
represented in the new system—the former being exactly equal to 
25 mils, or two cents and a half, and the latter to 5 cents, or 
50 mils. 

Now, it must be remembered that exchanges will have to be 
made between the two currencies—or, what is the same thing, pay- 
ments registered in the old will have to be made in the new, either | 
of a single coin for its corresponding value, or of a sum made up of 
several coins for the like corresponding value; but the single-coin 
payments, consisting of tolls, postages, and one or two similar 
charges, have been already disposed of, and we come to larger 
payments—such, for instance, as a workman’s wages, which for our 
present purpose we may suppose to be 14s. 8d. a week. In such a 
case it will be seen that the employer must pay 783 or 734 mils 
(x‘ths of a mil too much, or ;%,ths of a mil too little); that is to say, 
that about one fourteen-hundredth part of such a week’s wages is 
thus placed in jeopardy, Had the wages been half the amount we 
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have supposed, then about one seven-hundredth part of them might 
be lost or gained in this way; and 80 on, the proportion increasing 
as the sum to be paid diminishes. Now, it is well known that the 
poorer class of persons have very few payments to make at all of a 
recurring kind; and so we arrive at the conclusion that in their 
case the inconvenience arising on this head will scarcely ever 
eccur, and that, when it does, it will be wholly insignificant. 
But Mr. Minasi contrives to magnify the difficulty on this head in 
a very ingenious manner. He first assumes a price at an incon- 
vertible rate; then translates the rate, of necessity inaccurately, 
into the new coinage; and, multiplying this last 9,000 times, 
discovers that the product is so much in excess or deficiency of 
what it would be if the original rate had been multiplied instead. | 
Thus he supposes 9,000 articles on sale at 10s. 24d., and, on Pro- 
fessor De Morgan’s authority, which he quotes for the purpose, 
represents that rate by 511 mils: but 9,000 timés 511 mils 
amount to £4,599, whereas 9,000 times 10s. 24d. would amount 
to £4,593. 15s. only; “and thus,” says Mr. gee an error of 
no less than five guineas would arise in such a case.” Mr. Minasi 
may rest assured that very few people would go to work in that 
way. So long as any article is quoted at a price in the old 
currency, that rate will be dealt with. Ten pounds of sugar at 
10d. a pound will be ten times 10 pence, not ten times 41 mils. 
But the shopkeeper, for his own interest’ sake, will soon have quan- 
tities adapted to the new currency; and then, and not till then, will — 
calculations of price be made in it. Before we are charged 250 
mils for ten pounds of coffee, it will be settled that the coffee is at 
25 mils a pound. 

Mr. Minasi adduces several other arguments against the Com- 
-mittee’s plan, but it will be seen that they fall to the ground on 
examination. Thus he shows that certain multiplications, such as 
£58. 17s. ltd. by 35, can be performed in the ordinary way by 
means of a less number of figures than by making the computa- 
tion decimally; but he omits altogether to take into account the 
time and labour which the one process occupies as compared with 


the other. The example is as follows— 


2 Sein Remy 

58°856 58 17 1} 
35 Riven: 

294280 ' 294 5 74 
176568 7 


2059-960 2059 19 44 
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where the former calculation requires 26 figures and the latter 
only 22 (counting a fraction as one); but if time and labour be 
taken into account, there can be very little doubt which is the 
preferable process. 

Again: quoting from a writer in the Eclectic Review,* who, it 
seems, speaks of the compound rules of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, reduction, practice, rule of three, and vulgar 
fractions, disappearing from our school books, Mr. Minasi protests 
against any such banishment of these useful modes of calculation, 
and urges that, even should a decimal coinage be established, they 
afford the means of arriving at results more quickly “than by 
decimals.” By reference to Mr. Minasi’s paper it will be seen 
that what he means is, that such rules as that called the rule of 
three will always be useful whether a decimal system be introduced 
or not. 

The objections made by Mr. Thomson to the retention of the 
pound may, I think, be soon disposed of. That gentleman says— 

“How would it be possible, for instance, in writing down 8°124 
(8 pounds 1 florin 2 cents and 4 mils) to make it intelligible to a working 
man, or even one higher in the social scale, that 1 (the first decimal figure) 
means two shillings—for we shall still for some time count in shillings; that 
2 (the second decimal figure) means tywo tenths of two shillings; and that 
4 (the third decimal figure) means four hundredths of two shillings, or four 
thousandths of one pound?” 

The answer to this is, that 8°124 ‘heed not, at first at all 
events, be written in that way, but in the manner in which pounds, 
shillings, and pence are now—that is, as 8°1°2°4: in which way 
no one could have any difficulty in understanding them, for it will 
not be necessary to translate them into the values of the old 
coinage, when we have what they represent in the new; and 


* I believe, Mr. John Middleton Hare, Jun., B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
—the author also of a very able letter on the subject, addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The following paragraph, which occurs in his letter, very happily exposes 
ae kind of arguments occasionally brought forward by the opponents of the Committee's 

“The next comparison is the most ludicrous of any, and one that it could scarcely be 


conceived possible for anyone to have had the rashness to put forward. I give it word 
for word as it occurs. 


“* * The porns, fiorin, cent, and mi] scheme requires an abstruse decimal system of calculation, 
difficult to be comprehended by the less informed, and involving risk of error in its use, The 
pound, tenpenny, and penny acheme does not even require a d notation, except when a less 
sum than a pees. is required, and except where wanted in calculation that may be marked or not 
by a vulgar DB.’ 

This would seem to be hardly a fair comparison, following as it does one which 
describes the Committee's plan as unworthy of the name of decimal . . . It is most 
amusing to find the tenpenny scheme recommended because it does not require a decimal 
notation, whereas it is this very decimality that is #0 much desired, and that will produce 
so many benefits. But is it not absurd that any proposed acheme calling itself a decimal 


one should adduce as a circumstance in its favour that vulgar fractions may be still 
used under it ?” 
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Mr. Thomson appears to forget that each coin will eventually have 
its value marked upon it, as a mil, a cent, a florin, &., and that 
the correspondence between the coins themselves and a statement 
of them on paper will thus be complete. His objection that the 
cent will be inconveniently small has more weight. The ,three- 
penny piece is, as he says, apt to slip through our fingers; but 
this is, perhaps, merely owing to our not being long accustomed to 
small silver coins, and a remedy for the inconvenience might be 
found in making the cent a little thinner and larger. 
Mr. Ryley says— 


“1, Our objection to the denominations of pounds, cents, and mils, is, 
that it is using up for purposes of account names which have a larger 
signification. This is Professor De Morgan’s objection to cents and mils. 
We wonder that so acute an observer did not perceive, and that so candid a 
speaker did not say, that the same objection applies to the pound, which 
continually necessitates the use of the qualification ‘sterling.’ The pound 
is, besides, a very heavy and high denomination for the unit—very much, 
out of all measure, higher than is in use in other countries. Moreover, as 
no one would propose to carry its decimals farther than the third place of 
figures, it does not offer so many facilities for approximating the payments 
of very small sums in the existing coinage to their nearest equivalents in 
the new as would be afforded by the selection of a lower unit, divided 
similarly into thousandths. 

*¢2. It involves the use of the florin, which, with the retention of the 
shilling, under the designation of the half-florin, or 50-mil piece, will very 

tly impede the thorough introduction of a really decimal system into the 
thoughts and language of the people.” 


T think it will be admitted by Mr. Ryley himself that these are 
not very formidable objections. It has been shown over and over 
again, and with particular force by Mr. Brown, the chairman of 
the Decimal Association (to whose exertions in this movement, 
success, if it be attained, will be mainly attributable), that the at- 
tempt to introduce and preserve a similarity between the coins 
of this and other countries is quite hopeless, and that it would 
be useless could we achieve it. The pound, being so valuable, is 
an equivalent for a great many other coins, and hence a vast deal 
of labour is saved to those engaged in the actual manipulation of 
money. As regards the value of the coin which is to occupy the 
third place in the decimal rank, it is less than that now having the 
place of least value, and is therefore, so far, an improvement in 
the present ‘system. The change in the thoughts and language 
of the people will no doubt be slow; but that is unavoidable, 
whatever system be adopted. Nevertheless it must, I think, be 
admitted, that the florin is already beginning to familiarize itself, 
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and that it is not at all uncommon, even now, to hear it quoted in 
naming the price of things. Moreover, the decimal system would 
obtain quite independently of the conditions which Mr. Ryley 
seems to consider necessary. It is likely that hereafter five-mil 
pieces and five-cent pieces would be combinations in more request 
than auy others; but the accounting decimally would still go on, 
and there would still be always coins in use corresponding with 
those of account. It is not essential that these last should be the 
most popular. 

Amongst the anonymous objectors to the plan of the Committee, 
none have been more active than some gentlemen of the press in 
Liverpool, who also greatly favour Mr. Rathbone’s views. One of 
these writers, in an article which appeared about the time of the 
meeting of the British Association in that town, remarks that 


“‘ Amongst the changes necessary for the introduction of the proposed 
system would be the revision and alteration of the whole of the taxation 
based on the penny—namely, the income tax, the customs rates, the rates of 
tolls granted by Act of Parliament to railway companies, eines high- 
ways, &. &c.” 

Now nothing can exhibit more forcibly the reckless manner in 
which objections are brought forward than this, or the facility 
with which the public mind may be misled on the subject. The 
objection at first appears to be a serious one, but a moment’s consi- 
deration will suffice to show that it is entirely without foundation. 
Thus the income tax, it is true, is assessed at so many pence in the 
pound; but this is merely a mode of expressing that it is to be 
levied at a certain rate per cent.; so that, under the present arrange- 
ment of sixteen pence in the pound, we arrive at the charge by 
taking one twentieth of the sum taxed and adding a third of the 
quotient to itself—an operation more easily performed with a 
decimal system than with the present one. Thus, if we suppose 
£100. 12s. 6d. to be the income, one twentieth of this is equal 
decimally to 5-031; and adding the third, we get for the result 
6-708 for the amount of the tax, which is simply one fifteenth part 
of the income, the rating of which is altogether independent of 
any such changes as those under discussion. The same may be 
said as to other kinds of taxation “ based on the penny”; for the 
_ mnost part they are merely per centages—or, in other words, a cer- 
tain definite portion of the amount taxed—and need not, in this 
point of view, be affected by any alteration in our present monetary 
system. 

I believe I have now noticed most of the principal objections to 
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the plan proposed by the Committee—with exception, perhaps, of 
one very constantly dwelt upon by all who oppose it, and that is, 
the necessity for calling in at once all the copper coinage, and such 
silver pieces as would be no longer part of the decimal system. So 
far from there being a necessity to do this, it is, as it seems to me, 
of great importance that it should not be done for a considerable 
time. In fact, the present coinage, or much of it, might remain, 
without any prejudice to the new arrangements, till it became 
necessary to withdraw it on the score of its being worn out; or, at 
all events, the process might be so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible; and when thus. spread over a good many years, such a 
process could not be regarded as an expensive one. As I have 
already said, the change must in its nature occupy a very conside- 
rable time, and will be for that reason the less felt. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the number of 
opposing writers (for, with the exception of Mr. Milward, Mr. 
Davidson, and some anonymous gentlemen, I believe I have noticed 
nearly all) is not very great, and that the difficulties as represented 
by them are not very formidable. Into the arguments directly in 
favour of the change I do not propose to go: suffice it to say, that 
it ig recommended by a host of persons of great intelligence, 
amongst whom may be numbered some of the profoundest thinkers, 
and men having the widest range of knowledge and experience of 
this or any age. Considering, indeed, what a phalanx of ability 
they represent, the length of time during which they have digested 
the proposed innovation, and the unanimity with which they join 
in the recommendation of it—it is somewhat surprising that a 
Government which has with the easiest nonchalance issued several 
descriptions of coins nobody ever asked for, should look with 
such coyness on the small request now so powerfully supported— 
viz., that they would jssue simply two more comparatively insig- 
nificant pieces to complete a system which they themselves have 
initiated, and which, without such addition, is altogether imperfect 
and inoperative. Our threepenny and fourpenny coins were issued, 
it is to be presumed, for the sake of public convenience; and the 
same plea will surely justify the introduction of the cent and mil, 
even were the more cogent reasons for such introduction altogether 
wanting. 
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Answers to Fallacies on the Decimal Question: Balance of Trade, 
_ Exchanges, and Common Coins. By Witt1am Brown, Esq., 
M. P., Chairman of the Decimal Association. 
[Read before the Institute, 26th March, 1855, and ordered by the Council to 
be printed. ] 
LET us suppose France and the United States to enter into a 
convention with us to issue pieces of gold of the same weight and 
fineness as our sovereign—that is, containing 113 grains of fine 
gold; the three countries would then have a common standard of 
gold money. Let us examine whether, in the face of the opera- 
tions of commerce, the international quality of value of these coins 
could at all times be maintained. The temporary balance of trade 
is always fluctuating in favour of one or the other country; a per- 
manent balance against any country is impossible. 

Our transactions with the United States of America will be 
sufficient to illustrate the disturbance of common value to which 
the coins in the three countries must be continually subject. 

If the American imports from our country, and the claims that 

England may have on them for indirect transactions, amount in 
any one year to £15,000,000, and if America by her direct ship- 
ments to us and by indirect operations only pays £10,000,000 of 
this debt, it leaves, of course, £5,000,000 to be paid and sent here 
by some other means. The parties having those payments to make 
will endeavour to get bills to remit; but so many being wanted to 
liquidate this debt, they will rise in value. 
We will suppose the premium to rise from 8 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. Parties having to pay £100 in England must then give £110 
in America, if they make the remittance by bills. The moment 
the bills have exceeded this premium it will become cheaper to 
send the payment to England in gold. There will then be a pres- 
sure in America for gold. The convention coin of 113 grains of 
fine gold will be more in demand, as it would clearly be the interest 
of parties having remittances to make to send them in gold, if they 
could get it at a less premium, after freight, insurance, &c., are 
considered, than the bills. The convention coins would therefore 
immediately rise in value in America for export, afd there would 
be an end, for the time, of their international equality with the same 
coin in England. Nor is this an imaginary case; the ordinary 
trade quotations prove that both gold and silver are frequently at 
a premium in the United States. 
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The rate of exchange is, it is true, kept down, because many 
houses in foreign countries have sufficient credit with their English 
correspondents to allow them for a time to overdraw their accounts—_ 
either on the strength of collateral securities placed here, or with- 
out them—until the course of trade adjusts itself. It does so by 
our lessening our exports when they will not leave a profit-of suffi- | 
cient margin above the premium on the bills. 

The action is precisely the reverse in the United States: the 
shippers of produce being able to sell their bills at a high price, 
they can afford to give more for the produce they buy for shipment, 
or else to sell it cheaper here, which stimulates and increases their 
exports. We decrease, they increase, their shipments: it equalizes 
our transactions, and brings the exchanges* to par. 

Those who are not conversant with the nature of the fluctuating 
rate of exchange may fancy that it would have no existence if all 
countries used the same coins. 

Let us again suppose that England and France agreed to use the 
very same money; say, our sovereigns. In order to prevent any 
suspicion of difference in weight and fineness, let them employ the 
United States to coin for both; so that, when 10,000 sovereigns 
are struck off at New York, it just depends on the first letters re- 
‘ ceived by the foreign post whether that lot of sovereigns shall go 
to England to be English money, or to France to be French money. 

From the very day of the arrangement the English and French 
money will be made unequal by the operations of trade, and become, 
for the time, of more value in one country than the other, and the 
English sovereign will be quoted as the French sovereign, more or 
less as the case may be. The reason, independently of other trade 
questions, is, that 100 sovereigns in London, and which must go 
to Paris, are not worth so much to the English holder as 100 
sovereigns actually in Paris; and this because he must pay the 
insurance, loss of interest, freight, and expenses that are necessary 
to get them there. Mercantile calculations in English money 
would not then, any more than now, represent the results in 
French money. 

It is true that the traveller would no longer be perplexed by 
exchanges of the money which he carried in his pocket. But he 
would have paid for the passage of his money, and stood the risk 
of travelling with it; that is, as to all he carried in his pocket. 
When he came to cash his letter of credit, he would feel the effect 
of the exchange, and, if he wanted to check his banker’s account, 

* English exchanges in the United States are always calculated 4s, 6d. to the dollar, 
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would have the same sort of calculations to make under the con- 
vention money as at present. 

Now let us see how the matter stands in the United States. 
There accounts are kept in dollars and cents, and both gold and 
silver were legal tenders to any amount until last year. A drain 
of silver taking place, they reduced the value of their silver coins 
from 17 dwts. 44 grains the dollar to 16 dwts. the dollar, in order 
to keep them at home. Of these reduced coins they have issued, 
since the Act was passed (March 3rd, 1853), 8,654,161 dollars. 
They are mere tokens, and made a legul tender for but four dollars, 
and a still further reduction is spoken of ;* whilst, in order to 
attract gold, they some years since raised the value at which our 
sovereign is taken from 4°44 dollars to 4°84 dollars. From such 
fluctuations it is clear that no convention could have protected the 
coins of America. They do not refuse our sovereign, they do not 
dispute either its coined weight or established fineness ; they admit 
both for customs duties. The case is precisely the same as if the 
113 grains of gold were coined under an international convention 
in America. The United States declared the coin worth more than 
its value in England, and so they would have done had they coined 
it themselves ; for, in consequence of the requirements of commerce, 
118 grains of gold became more scarce and were more in demand, 
and therefore worth more, on that side the Atlantic, than on this. 

An exchange of 10 per cent. and a fraction brings gold from the 
United States here, whether in the shape of bars, dust, eagles, or 
sovereigns ; and an exchange under 6 per cent. sends it back. It 
therefore follows, that the necessity of carrying gold from the United 
States here, or sending it back, solely depends on where it is of 
most value; and this commerce regulates. Its intrinsic value may 
remain the same in weight and fineness, but its purchasing value 
varies with the circumstances of trade and the cost of transmission. 

It has been the misfortune of England, from bad harvests, war, 
and other temporary causes, to have had such payments to make to 


* The director of the United States Mint, reporting upon the alteration, states that 
“The depreciation of the standard weight of the half dollar and lower denominations of 
silver coins, authorized by the Act of 3rd March, 1853, has been attended with good 
results . . . The new issue has reached the sum of 8,654,161 dollars, which is a larger 
amount than we have struck during the five years preceding .. . The appreciation of 
silver made the alteration necessary .. . In England, since 1816, a silver currency has 
been maintained by similar means . . . There will constantly be a varying per centage 
of fluctuation (in the relative values of gold and silver), and this will some time be so 
great as to compel a legal modification of standards . . . Although our own standard of 
silver has so lately been changed to suit the market, there is reason to fear that the reduc- 
tion of weight was not sufficient, and that another recoinage, at no distant date, may 
become necessary.” —Read by Mr. Franklin at Society of Arts, February 14th, 
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other countries as have embarrassed our banks and merchants, and 
caused a severe drain on our gold, then at a premium for export. 

If it were possible to induce France, the United States, England, 
and other countries, to adopt a gold coin of equal-weight and fine-. 
ness, it would save the trouble of weighing it whilst new, but | 
nothing more. To keep any coin at a fixed purchasing power in 
any country is impossible, so long as that country has mercantile 
transactions with other nations. 

After very mature consideration by our Government, it was ' 
deemed important to have but one standard of value—gold. We 
could not now adopt practically the American dollar, for it has 
become a mere token. If we were to take the Spanish dollar, or 
the French franc, as our principal coins, we should require a double 
standard—gold and silver; for if we kept our accounts with the 
rest of the world in silver, they would refuse to receive the pay- 
ments in the tokens which now circulate. We must either make 
our silver coins of the full value in silver, or pay in gold. 

About forty years ago the Mint commenced coining 66 shillings 
out of the pound of silver, in place of 62 shillings. If we take 
the same weight of silver bullion—its present market price being 
five shillmgs and a penny per ounce—it is evident that, when 
this quantity can be got for £38. 1s., we shall not send away our 
silver tokens, which pass for £3. 6s., and other countries will 
not take them for £3. 6s. when their value, even when they are 
new and full weight, is but £3. 1s. Gold and silver, as coins, 
must represent a higher value than the metal they contain, to 
prevent their leaving us, or being melted for purposes of manu- 
facture. So far as the value of the metal goes, they are only 
merchandise, which, from day to day, fluctuates in value in the 
same way as other articles; and it is therefore impossible to pre- 
vent the value of the coins from fluctuating in foreign countries. 
Some think that coined gold has not, as any other commodity, 
a market price—we contend that it has. .They lose sight of the 
fact that the value of bank notes is quite conventional. Let us 
suppose for a moment that in the markets of the world a sovereign 
should take only the purchasing power of half a sovereign—no one 
can doubt that the ounce of gold would partake of that fall in value, 
and still be represented by £3. 17s. 104d. in bank notes. We may 
also say that bank notes are deposit receipts for the delivery of 
a certain number of sovereigns of a certain weight and fineness, 
without the least reference to the fluctuating value of gold in this 
or other markets of the world. If ever the United States or France 
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should give up their present silver currency, and adopt altogether 
a gold standard, you will never get them to abandon their present 
mode of keeping their accounts in dollars and francs. Therefore . 
we think all we can do is to decimalize our own currency, weights, 
’ and measures: for other nations will not change what is already 
decimalized, and which is found so convenient—the change would 
only give them trouble without any adequate benefit. 

But suppose it were possible to induce France, Germany, and 
other countries, to coin money of the same weight and fineness, 
what security have we that they would continue this practice? All 
history shows that nations, to meet the exigencies of the moment, 
have deteriorated and debased their coin. This may have answered 
for a short time in the countries themselves, but other nations were 
too sagacious to overlook the depreciation, and the expected ad- 
vantage was counteracted by the exchanges; for no one would give 
so much for a bill of exchange to be paid in the debased coinage 
as for a bill payable in coin of a higher standard. 

In Rees’s Cyclopedia it is shown that in the time of William II., 
1087, the pound troy, containmg 11 oz. 18 dwts. and 18 grs. of 
fine gold, and 1 dwt. 6 grs. alloy, was coined into £9; and after 
undergoing many mutations and alterations, we now coin 11 oz. 
troy of pure gold, and 1 oz. of alloy, into £46. 148, 6d. The exact 
weight of fine gold in our sovereign is now 113,4, grs.; and with 
alloy it weighs 128344 gre. The silver has also undergone many 
changes. At the time of William the Conqueror, 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
of fine silver, and 18 dwts. of alloy, were then coined into 21s. 4d., 
and now into 66s. 

Since we have so altered the wile of coins of the same name in 
various reigns, how can we expect that other nations will refrain 
from doing the same? Where there is a double standard of both 
gold and silver, they will be compelled against their will to ap- 
preciate or depreciate, as one or other coinage is found leaving 
them, as the United States have done and are doing with our 
sovereigns and their own silver. To have an international money, 
therefore, appears altogether hopeless. The United States may or 
not give up their dollar, or France the franc, as their moneys of 
account; but either being retained as the chief coin of circulation, 
or retained at all at their present value in silver, seems more than 
doubtful. We have nothing to gain upon the facilities we already 
possess for the adoption of a decimal system by waiting upon the 
chances of further changes in France, America, or other countries. 
Nothing can be more simple than the decimalization of our coinage 
from the pound, as it stands as the chief unit; and it is scarcely 
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possible to conceive anything more chimerical than the adoption of 
any other unit than the pound. If we took a penny or a tenpenny 
unit, a double standard would hardly be escaped: this would entail 
infinitely greater changes than acting upon the recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Committee and the Royal Commissions. If the 
tenpenny unit did escape a double standard, it would entirely 
change our existing accounts—the amount of every entry must be 
calculated in the ¢enpennies or pennies—the columns in existing 
aceount-books would be rendered useless—there must be multi- 
plications and reductions, either by 24 or 240, for every payment 
and entry—our moneys of account and our moneys of circulation 
would be entirely different—we should be engaged in the child’s 
play of endeavouring to seem very rich, by changing all our pounds 
into 24 tenpennies or 240 pence. We should be carving out work 
for ourselves in every counting-house, and bank, and shop, by 
undertaking to write, instead of £9, 216, if we took the tenpenny 
device; 2160, if we took the penuy; and with all we should have 
to pay the sum, however it might happen to be written, in the 9 
sovereigns. It would only meet the wish of a few, who have worked 
themselves into a belief that their schemes are perfect, and not that 
of practical men of business, nor of the country. 

The Bank of England formerly made ingots of attested weight 
and fineness, but abandoned the plan, having got rid of only two. 
The United States Mint is authorized to coin discs of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 ozs., as well as to attest ingots or bars weighing from 10 ozs. up- 
wards with an official stamp of weight, fineness, and local value. 
Yet neither our Mint nor the Bank of England accepts the United 
States Mint attestations, but melts and assays anew—indeed, it is 
found practically that the assays do not exactly agree. 

About five years ago, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there was an 
attempt to adopt a currency which would circulate through all _ 
Germany ; but nothing was done to accomplish this end. Another 
currency congress, for the same object, recently met at Vienna, but 
has broken up without doing anything. The existence of such 
difficulties even in the German Confederation, so closely connected 
in nationality and trade, is a proof of the impracticability of making 
a general international currency between nations of different blood. 
It could be attained only upon the manifestly impossible condition, 
that a convention of nations should establish a perfect equality at 
all times in the trade, and payments, and credit, direct and indirect, 
of the contracting parties; and this is the only way in which the 
sending to and fro oe bullion could be rendered unnecessary. 

VOL. V. Y 
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On the Valuation of Government Securities. By Enwin James 
Farnen, Esg., Fellow of the Statistical Soctety, and one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Institute of Actuaries. 


[Read before the Institute the 30th apul, 1 1855, and ordered by the Council 
to be printed.] 


AMONG the indirect advantages to be derived by the public from 
the establishment of Life Assurance Companies, may be fairly cited 
that of fostering a system of elaborate calculation 80 closely allied 
to the fiscal requirements of the times, that, allowing for hyperbole, 
the nation’s finance minister might in the present day be in some 
degree characterized as the nation’s actuary. Whether the inci- 
dental possession of analogous qualifications to those expected in 
insurance managers will ever be indirectly exacted by the general 
community from its finance ministers, would perhaps be presump- 
tuous in us as actuaries to further discuss; but certain it is that, 
apart from insurance and its ramifications, no other definite school | 
has hitherto been presented in which financial questions, and 
especially those relating to contingent finance, have ever been so 
elaborately and usefully developed. The interest and annuity 
tables alone, of insurance writers, form indeed an addition to 
financial literature of considerable importance. 

Such being the allied nature of actuarial studies, it was perhaps 
to be expected that some demonstrative and yet ready mode of 
valuing Government securities would be current among the profes- 
sion, considering the leading part such securities commonly play 
in our balance-sheets. From the distinctions, however, which, have 
gradually grown up between the conditions of private and public 
loans, and the heterogeneous elements thereby brought into play 
to influence prices, the valuation of Government securities is at 
present such debateable ground among actuaries that I believe no 
less than four very distinct methods are in common use. I propose 
to briefly examine each of these methods, after having glanced at 
the distinctions, already referred to, which exist between the condi- 
tions of private and public loans. 

In a private loan, the money lent is generally represented by 
some counter-security of professedly greater value—in order to 
guard, not only against the loss of principal, but of interest. In 
the earlier public loans we find a similar specification of security 
was also presented, by the assignment generally of some particular 
tax. Gradually, however, no such special security was afforded, 
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but the loans were obtained upon the general resources of the 
country. This want of assigned security in public, as compared 
with the best form of private loans, is the first distinction to which 
I wish to draw attention. 

In a private loan, moreover, the money is either borrowed for a: 
specific time, or is repayable under notice from either party ; while 
in @ public loan, in place of definite repayment, a power of transfer 
is given, and the right of notice from the lender withheld. There 
are other distinctions between private and public loans; but the 
two I have traced out—viz., the want of specific security, and the 
withholdance of the lender’s right to give notice, but with an 
allowed power of transfer—are sufficient for the purpose I have in 
view. There is, indeed, an important species of private, and indeed 
of certain foreign public loans, in which the interest demanded is 
not merely a recompense for the hire of the money, but is also in 
some degree a premium of insurance for chance of loss of the prin- 
cipal itself, as in the various contracts on personal security. At 

.some future time it may be useful to investigate the conditions 
under which such loans are most properly undertaken by Insurance 
Companies, and also the proportions in which loans on public, 
private, and personal securities should enter in a well constituted 
balahce-sheet ; but at present I must limit myself to contrasting 
merely such public and private loans as are considered to be effected 
on the best class of security only. The conditions, then, of a 
private loan on good security, are obviously such as scarcely admit, 
as a matter of argument, of profit and loss, for in all such cases the 
money lent is professedly the same in amount as the money to be 
repaid, while the right of notice on each side hypothetically prevents 
the interest being remarkably excessive or deficient. In a public 
loan, however, the right of notice being withheld from the lender, 
and a power of transfer substituted, the door is immediately opened 
to the consideration, not merely of the money lent, but of the sup- 
posed value of the contract. I say “supposed,” because it is well 
known that prices are influenced by a multitude of so-called time 
bargains and other transactions that could never occur to disturb 
the terms of a private loan on good security. The elements of 
profit or loss upon the principal being thus introduced, any estimate 
to be made of the future value to be obtained upon transfer in place 
of notice necessarily involves the consideration already alluded to, 
in the want of specific security, of a quasi premium of insurance 
against any partial loss of principal, balanced as this may be wholly 
or in part by the chance of a relative gain. In terminable annuities, 
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however, the conditions of private and Government loans are more 
nearly assimilated; and had the fair operation of the income tax 
been adjusted, such annuities would have supplied nearly all the 
requirements of a good private and therefore of a good Government 
loan : for if a real loan or grant be sought, and not merely a specula- 
tion, the true conditions are that principal be repaid, by instalments 
or in gross, with proper interest; and it is obvious that terminable 
Government annuities fulfil such conditions. The reimposition, 
however, of the income tax, in an exaggerated form, with chance of 
inordinate repetition, reopens the question of part loss of principal 
in terminable as in perpetual stock, and reduces us, in the absence 
of particular Insurance Companies for guaranteeing fixed prices to 
stocks (for which purpose, however, in some form or other, Offices 
may eventually be established), to the adoption of one or other of 
those methods of valuation to which I have already alluded, and 
which I now proceed to explain. 

The first method is what may be called “the purchase-price. 
method,” by which Consols, for instance, would be taken at the 
same price from time to time as the original price paid when pur- 
chasing them. The principal merit of this method appears to be, 
that it represents the whole as a mere matter-of-fact money trans- 
action, and claims credit for the same money as matter of account 
that was disbursed as a matter of cash. It moreover gets rid both 
of the necessity of assumptive estimate, and, pro tanto, of a profit 
and loss account. Its demerits I conceive to be, its neutralizing 
the distinction between profitable and unprofitable stock transac- 
tions. Thus a Company, really unfortunate in such investments, 
would be still taking credit for not having misemployed their 
money, although it might be abundantly apparent that the prices 
originally paid were really excessive, and had become indicative of 
money lost rather than of capital sustained. On the other hand, a 
transaction skilfully conducted and bearing an obvious premium 
is neutralized by ranking no higher than a mere deposit of so 
much original money, and accordingly reckons but as such; while, 
on sale of stock, the system ignores the integrity of the purchase- 
price method, and appeals to a profit and loss account. 

The second method is what may be called the “selling-price 
method,” by which stock is valued at the selling price of the par- 
ticular day upon which the valuation account itself is made up. 
The merit of this method is its appealing to practical minds under 
the universality of the proverb that “the worth of a thing is what 
it will bring.” It also gets rid of any imputation as to the price 
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being an assumed price to suit any particular view or end. The 
price taken is a public price, and is dealt with as such. The 
demerit I should tax this method with is, that the price of the day 
is a price that, though it fit the circumstances of a day, has but 
little if any claim to remain persistent for more than .a day in an 
account extending in its after-effects over a'series of years. Indeed, 
it is easy to imagine that a day’s prices might be so erratic that a 
Society shown by such means to be abundantly solvent in the 
morning might have to be considered the reverse in the afternoon. 
I would consequently venture to remind the lovers of financial 
apothegms that it is only true that “the worth of a thing, is what 
it will bring,” “ provided it hold, the thing must be sold”; for 
though a Company who had bought Consols at 80 might be content 
to be compelled to sell when prices were at 90, yet a Company who 
held at par would not be sellers, but buyers. 

The third method, I believe, in use, is what may be called the 
“ interest-price”’ method, by which all Government securities are 
valued as if yielding a particular rate of interest. This method 
appears to be a favourite one in old insurance charters and deeds, 
and thereby evidently suggests its rise as from a simple-minded 
wish to assimilate the fluctuating price of stocks with the fixed rates 
of interest assumed in the old methods of calculating annuity and 
reversion tables. Could this notion of assimilating practice with 
theory be effectually borne out by so obvious an expedient, such a 
method would doubtless at once become the favourite among modern 
as originally it seems to have been among the elder school of actu- 
aries ; but the truth appears to be, that so simple an assumption at 
starting involves, as such simple assumptions at starting are apt to 
do, such complex consequences in its train, that its pristine sim- 
plicity is completely buried beneath the multiplicity of details to 
which it gives rise. Thus, if Consols be taken at 75 as commen- 
surate to a fixed rate of interest of four per cent., not only the price 
itself becomes fictitious, but the dividend becomes anomalous, for 
it is only at a set price that a set dividend or interest as to rate is 
to be uniformly obtained; numerous subsidiary calculations must 
therefore be entered into to show the real effects flowing from such 
@ supposition. Moreover, a change in the rate of interest assumed 
in the tables, as to whether advisable or not for the future, ought to 
be argued upon grounds wholly independent of the temptation to 
‘adopt such a rate as will bring out prices of stock favourable to the 
existing balance-sheet. 

The fourth method may be denominated the “average-price 
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method,” and it is to a form of this I confess that my own opinion 
strongly inclines, The ordinary mode of determining the average 
is, I believe, to take the highest and lowest prices for a series of 
years, and to constitute the average thereby determined by the 
past as the representative of that in years to come; and it is in 
this generalization that the merit of this system exists. The defect 
of such a principle I think is, that the range over which the average 
is to be taken is by no means obvious, and may lead, under dif- 
ferent hands, to a variety of average prices, which it is the very 
object of the average principle to avoid. The modification I would 
suggest is what I may term the “ quarter-average method,” or 
making up the average by taking a quarter of each of four terms, 
representing the price given, the price of the day, and the highest 
and lowest market opening prices that have intervened between the 
day of original purchase, or set price, and day of making up the 
valuation account. It is true that this is but a compromise of 
difficulties ; but we nevertheless thereby obtain a result which par- 
tékes both of past and present, both of money laid out and money 
realizable. It is thus a fair arbitrative result, composed of obvious 
elements, and obviously sufficiently specific, according to such ele- 
ments, to neutralize any undue means of arriving at desired results 
in order to influence either in one direction or ancther the bearing 
of the balance-sheet. I find, moreover, upon a variety of trials I 
have been induced to make, that the “quarter average” appears to 
practically represent the real gist of what a more extended con- 
sideration of limits and fluctuations would but lead us to: it was, 
indeed, this consideration of the problem in its more general bear- 
ings that suggested the particular form thus presented, as one 
sufficiently combining the chief elements of the case for practical 
purposes, without pretending to that perfection of demonstration 
which the comprehensive analysis of the exact sciences alone can 
afford. 

With respect to terminable annuities, the price of the day 
appears at present to afford the only expedient for assessing them, 
even for a general account; for what general principle can cope 
with such anomalies as one minister palliating an income tax in 
full upon terminable annuities, because intended to be but a three- 
years’ levy, while another not only justifies the continuance of the 
full assessment or its double, but even adds extra taxation upon 
them immediately after a loan in them has been entered into? The 
price of the day thus appears, from the abnormal rating of the in- 
come tax upon these investments, to be the sole method at present 
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justifiable for realizing terminable annuities: so wayward, from the 
incidents of taxation, have their relative values become. 

I have thus endeavoured to rapidly bring under review some of 
the leading features of the methods at present adopted for the 
valuation of. Government securities. It is a subject, I think, that 
will be at once admitted as a proper one for discussion among our- 
selves, and the more so because it very forcibly illustrates the im- 
perfection of that view of actuarial education which relies on fixed 
tables of value alone, and fails to inculcate the study of those great 
public and fiscal questions upon which the practical bearing of all 
such tables so mainly depends. 


On the Analogy existing between the aggregate Effects of the 
Operations of the Human Will and the Results commonly at- 
tributed to Chance. By Witt1am A. Guy, M.B. Cantab.; 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College; Physician to 
King’s College Hospital; and one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Statistical Society. 

[Read before the Institute of Actuaries, 28th May, 1855, and ordered by the 
Council to be eaneat 
I HAVE not found it easy to select a proper title for this paper ; 
and I am very conscious of the difficulty of explainmg my reasons 
for instituting the somewhat laborious experiments of which I am 
now to state the results. Perhaps, indeed, I ought to apologise for 
offering to the Institute of Actuaries a communication which some 
of its members, who are conversant with the leading treatises on the 
doctrine of probabilities, may know to have been anticipated and 
rendered unnecessary by the labours of men much better qualified 
than I can pretend to be, to do justice to so profound a subject. 

I have some reason, however, to believe that the experiments I am 

about to describe are new; inasmuch as, though I have consulted 

one or two works which are likely to have contained some reference 
to such experiments, had they been already made, and have ques- 
tioned more than one eminent member of your Society upon the 
subject, I have not been able to learn that any such experiments 
are upon record. 

In perusing the works of M. Quetelet, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the remarkable analogies which he proves to exist 
between events brought about by the operation of the human will 
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and events due to physical forces over which man can exercise no 
sort of control; nor can we easily avoid sympathizing with him m 
the feeling which dictated the following well known sentiment :— 
“It must be confessed that, distressing as the truth at first appears, 
if we submit to a well-followed-out series of observations the phy- 
sical world and the social system, it would be difficult to decide in 
respect to which of the two the acting causes produce their effects 
with most regularity.” * On reflection, however, this feeling of 
distress or disappointment, no less than the very natural misgiving 
which springs up in the mind lest this close resemblance of the 
effects of moral and physical causes might be turned to the injury 
of morality and religion, is gradually weakened, and at length dis- 
appears. We come at last to perceive and admit that the repro- 
duction year by year of nearly the same figures as the ultimate 
expressions of the workings of the will in a multitude of persons, 
need not excite more surprise than the annual recurrence of nearly 
the same proportionate number of births or deaths in the popula- 
tion of the same country, or even than the maintenance of nearly 
the same rate of profit year by year in some gambling speculation. 
The numbers which express the aggregate or ultimate results of the 
conjoint operation of a number of causes of variable and inappreci- 
able intensity may be expected to present many analogies and 
coincidences, though the causes be ever so different in their nature, 
and though the events or actions in which they issue be termed 
physical in one case and moral in another. 

Upon some such considerations as these—upon the assumption 
that there is a strict analogy between numerical results which are 
usually attributed to chance, and others which are very commonly 
treated as beyond her domain—writers on the application of the 
doctrines and rules of the theory of probabilities to actual practice 
have acted without hesitation. Thus, Gavarret, an able French 
author upon medical statistics, criticises with some severity the 
conclusions of M. Louis respecting pulmonary consumption and 
fever, on the score of the insufficient number of his facts, and 
insists on applying to those conclusions corrections avowedly drawn 
from treatises on the doctrine of probabilities. Now, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, no attempt of any kind has yet been made to 
show that rules and calculations derived from abstract reasonings 
upon probabilities, backed by a few experiments on occurrences 
brought about by what is commonly designated “ chance,” are 


* Sur l’Homme, et le Développement de ses Facultés. Par M. A. Quetelet. Ks 
clusions, book iii. chapter 3, ie Quetelet. Con. 
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applicable to events of a totally different order, brought about by 
the operation of the human will or by the multitudinous external 
influences which, acting on the human frame, preserve it in health 
or give rise to the diseases which impair its vigour and ultimately 
destroy it. 

By some such reflections as these I was led to plan and execute 
the experiments of which I am now to describe the nature and 
detail the results. It occurred to me that as, when we make use of . 
the word “ chance,” we really mean, if we mean anything, the 
result of the combined operation of a number of physical causes of 
which we are unable to measure the intensity, so we might find a 
counterpart of such result in the combined operation of mental or 
moral causes determining the actions of mankind in the aggregate. 
In order to put the soundness of this opinion to the test, I made 
the following experimental comparison:—I extracted from the out- - 
patient books of King’s College Hospital, in forty successive groups 
of 25 facts each, the number of men and the number of women in 
the order in which they were entered on the books. On summing 
up the result for men and women respectively of the thousand facts 
thus abstracted, I found that for 369 men attending as out-patients 
there were 631 women. Assuming this proportion of 369 men to 
631 women, as derived from 1,000 facts, to be the true proportion, 
and looking upon the relative attendances of men and women taken 
by the 25 to be the ultimate result of the combined operation of a 
vast variety of physical and moral causes, of inappreciable intensity, 
acting together— physical causes determining the proportion of ill- 
ness prevailing among persons of the two sexes; and moral causes 
such as a serfse of convenience in respect of distance, leisure, and 
opportunity ; or preference for the particular Hospital or the parti- 
cular physician, arising out of former experience, or general repute, 
or the recommendation of friends—I was curious to know whether, 
if I substituted for such moral causes as these the equally inappreci- 
able and variable movements of the hands which determine results 
in games of chance, or the more common experiments in illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of probabilities, I should obtain similar results. 
The plan that I adopted with a view to the solution of this question 
was the following:—I furnished myself with 1,000 peas, of which 
369 were white, and represented the number of male patients; and 
631 black, and corresponded to the number of female patients. 
These peas I put into a large bag, which I shook and stirred tili its 
contents were thoroughly mixed, and then withdrew them blind- 
fold by small handfuls at a time, dropping them one by one upon 
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a surface of paper up to the number of 25, and restoring the 
surplus or making up the number by fresh drawings as the case 
might be. After every withdrawal the contents of the bag were 
stirred and shaken. I made two experiments in this way; the 
experiments differing in this, that in the first experiment the bag 
was gradually emptied, its contents being transferred by twenty- 
fives to another bag, while in the second experiment the drawings 
were always returned into the bag. The results of these two 
experiments will be found in the subjoined table, arranged side 
by side with the corresponding figures as abstracted from the 
Hospital books. The table is so arranged as to exhibit at a 
glance all the correspondences between the two experiments and 
the abstracts. 


TaBLeE I. 


an aes Balls. | White te Balls ae ie Bal White Balls, 
Second 
Sead Eeperiment. periment. seo Experiment Experiment. 


—————— | | J [EE 


0 — — _— 9 9 
— — 3 _— 9 9 
— — 8 _ 9 9 

4 4 4 — — 9 

4 — 4 — Sa 9 

4 — > — —_ 9 

5 5 5 — — 9 

5 5 & — — 9 

5 5 5 10 10 10 

5 — ~ 10 10 10 

6 6 6 16 10 10 

6 6 6 10 10 pe 
—_ pa 6 10 10 — 

7 7 7 — 10 Ss 

7 oy ( ote — 10 — 

7 7 — 11 ll ll 

7 q — 11 11 11 

7 7 —_ ll — ll 
— 7 — 11 = one 
_ 7 -—— 12 12 12 
— 7 _— 12 = 12 

8 8 8 12 _ 12 

8 8 8 13 —_—- 13 

8 8 8 — _— 13 

8 8 8 14 — 14 

8 8 _ 14 —_— 14 
as 8 5 Bee, = = 
— 8 — 16 — 16 
= ‘ — — =, 17 
a; = — -- 17 
— B0e — 18 phe = 
~ 8 — 18 — — 

9 9 9 
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There is room for some difference of opinion as to the degree of 
similarity which this table establishes between the results of the 
' operation of the two classes of causes, moral and physical, upon the 
same number and the same proportion of men and women on the 
one side, and of white and black balls on the other; but certainly 
the coincidences are sufficiently numerous to justify the experi- 
ments, and to prove the idea in which they originated to be not 
altogether unreasonable, For if we reckon up the coincidences in 
the table, we find that the three groups of 40 figures each yield no 
less than 18 triple coincidences, while the coincidences between the 
abstract column and the first and second columns respectively are 
so considerable as 25 in number ;* and this last number of coinci- 
dences will appear the more remarkable when I add, that the coin- 
cidences between the figures in the second and third columns, 
which show the results of two modes of drawing, are only 21 in 
number. Those who are familiar with experiments of this class, 
and with the variable manner in which figures obtained by pre- 
cisely the same process from variable numerical elements group 
themselves, will be ready to admit that the coincidences between 
two columns of figures obtained by identically the same process 
might not exceed in number those which Table I. presents. 
Having observed, even before I began to arrange the foregoing 
figures in tables, an amount of coincidence which seemed to justify 
a further prosecution of this inquiry, I determined to extend it in a 
direction which might afford some interesting results irrespective 
of the ight thrown on the question under examination. I accord- 
ingly selected the number of cases of pulmonary consumption 
presenting themselves among the out-patients of the Hospital 
relatively to the number of all other diseases, looking on the con- 
‘sumptive patient and all other patients as a compound class of per- 
sons forming part of a community attracted to the Hospital by a 
variety of motives, just as the men and women of the first experi- 
ment were attracted thither. I abstracted the facts from the books 
in groups of 25, as before; and’as the number of cases of con- 
sumption, in comparison with cases of all other diseases, proved 
to be small, I continued my abstracts till I had collected 5,000 
cases. Of these 5,000 cases, 172 proved to be cases of pulmonary 
consumption, and 4,828 cases of other diseases, the proportion 
being 1 to.28. These cases of consumption I represented by 
white peas, and the other diseases by black ones ; and, after mix- 


* These numbers are exclusive of three instances in which the same numbers (1, 2, 
and 15) do not occur in either of the columns. 
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ing them well together, proceeded to draw them out blindfold one 
by one, arranging them in a row on a groove of paper, that I 
might note the coincidences of two or more white balls coming 
together, as I had already noticed the like coincidences in abstract- 
ing the cases from the Hospital books. Having some reason to 
believe, from the large proportion of white balls in some of the 
last drawings, that the peas had not been sufficiently mixed to- 
gether, I repeated this experiment ; so that in the following table, 
as in Table I., I am able to compare one abstract with two ex- 
periments. 


Tasie II. 
Cases of Consumption in 25 Cases. White Balls in 25 Drawings. 


Number of Cases. | Number of Groups. | No. of White Balls. | No. of Drawings. 


101 


NOP WN =O 


0 
1° 
2° 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


' In this table, again, there is such an amount of coincidence as 
would appear to justify the theory which led to the performance of 
the experiments. The greatest number of white balls in any draw- 
ing of the two experiments amounts to 7 in the one experiment 
and 4 in the other, while the greatest number of consumptive 
cases in any group of attendances is 6; and though there is not 
any very striking numerical coincidence, there is at least this 
degree of resemblance, that large numbers correspond to large 
numbers and small figures to small figures. Perhaps, too, when 
it is borne in mind that the cases of consumption are less than 
1 in every 25 cases of all diseases, a greater amount of coinci- 
dence is not reasonably to be expected; and I regret that I did 
not substitute groups and drawings of 50 for groups and draw- 
ings of 25. This omission may, however, be still repaired, by 
bracketing together by twos the groups and drawings which follow 
each other in the records of the abstracts and experiments. The 
results of thus substituting groups and drawings of 50 for groups 
and drawings of 25 will be seen in the following table :— 
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Cases of Consumption in each 50 Cases. White Balls in each Drawing of 50. 


Number of Cases. 


No. of Groups. No. of White Balls, 


0 19 0 
u 31 1 
2 24 2 
3 17 3 
4 5 4 
5 2 5 
6 2: 6 
— _ 10 


When the two orders of facts —the cases from the Hospital 
books, and the drawings of balls from the bag—are treated in this 
manner, it is impossible to overlook the numerous coincidences which 
exist between them. If we take the second experiment, as being, 
for reasons already stated, the most trustworthy, the coincidences 
are extremely striking; for though the relative number of cases of 
consumption is not exactly the same as the relative number of white 
balls, the differences are very slight. For 19 we have 17; for 81, 
29; for 24, 26; for 17, 18; and for two groups of 5, two draw- 
ings of the same number. Even the first and least complete expe- 
riment exhibits two complete coincidences (31 against 31, and 
2 against 2), and one or two close approximations. 

I have already stated that, in performing these experiments on 
the relative number of white and black balls, representing the 
relative number of cases of consumption and of all other diseases, 
I took care to arrange the balls in such a manner that I might 
nate the coincidences and compare them with those which were 
found to take place in the abstracts from the Hospital books. The 
results obtained in this manner are shown in the following table :— 


TasiE IV. 


Sequence of two cases or 
two ballanets sc cst ss 


Sequence of three cases 2 
or three balls........ 


I must confess that I had expected to find a greater similarity 
in the figures of the three columns of this table. I was prepared 
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to find as many, or nearly as many, drawings of 2 and 8 white 
balls in succession, as J had found of cases of consumption entered 
consecutively in the books. The difference in this case may per- 
haps have arisen from a circumstance which may to a certain 
extent have affected both my abstracts from the Hospital books. 
Men suffering from the symptoms of consumption may have been 
brought together in the Hospital waiting room, and have followed 
each other into the physician’s room, just as men and women are 
constantly, for convenience sake, sent into the physician in small 
groups of either sex. Be this as it may, the results are wider apart 
than I had expected to find them. 

There is still one other comparison which it occurs to me to 
make, as having some bearing upon the question which I am now 
examining. The comparison in question is between the number of 
consecutive groups of 25 facts in which 0, 1, or 2 consumptive 
cases, or 0, 1, or 2 white balls, presented themselves, in the one 
abstract and the two experiments. This comparison is made in 
Table V. 


Tabs V. 


Consecutive Groups 


Cases of Consumption, 
or White Balls, of 25, 


Here, too, the resemblance between the abstracts and the two 
experiments 1s not very considerable, unless it be in the figures 
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that represent the number of consecutive groups of 25 cases or 
25 balls in which there was no case of consumption or no white 
ball. If we limit our attention to the abstracts of cases and the 
second and more complete experiment, we find that there are 15 
instances in either column of results in which there was no case 
of consumption and no white ball twice consecutively, and also 
one instance in which there was no case of consumption and no 
white ball six times consecutively. In the other four horizontal 
columns of figures there is more or less divergence. In the other 
divisions of the table, which show the numbers of instances in 
which 1 or 2 cases of consumption, or 1 or 2 white balls, pre- 
sented themselves in consecutive groups of 25, the divergence of 
numbers is considerable. Still, when we take into account the 
considerable differences which would most certainly have shown 
themselves between three sets of abstracts of attendance at hos- 
pital, and that do show themselves between two experiments 
differing only in the degree to which the blending of white and 
black balls was effected, there is certainly nothing in this table 
to militate against the theory which led to the making of these 
experiments, but, on the contrary, a fair confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the views which dictated them. 

On a careful consideration, then, of the experiments which I 
have brought forward in this essay, and bearing in mind the great 
differences which are found to prevail between the aggregate results 
of successive observations and experiments on precisely the same 
order of facts, and made in exactly the same manner, I think that 
I am justified in asserting that there is a very marked analogy 
existing between the aggregate effects of the operations of the 
human will and the results ordinarily attributed to chance. In 
other words, there is reason to believe that a very marked analogy 
exists between the results brought about by the volition of a 
considerable body of individuals set in motion by moral motives, 
and the results brought about by those physical movements of one, 
two, or more individuals which bring about the results of games 
of chance, or of experiments made in illustration of the doctrine 
of probabilities. 
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On the Results of the Operations of the Gotha Life Assurance Bank 
for the first Twenty-five Years of its existence, particularly with 
respect to the Mortality amongst the Lives Assured. By Herr 
Rats G. Horr, Manager of the Gotha Lifé Assurance Bank, 
and Corresponding Member of the Institute of Actuaries in 
London, and of the Academy for Useful Sciences at Erfurt. 


THE Gotha Life Assurance Bank was founded at a time when 
there existed scarcely any knowledge of life assurance in Germany. 
Some former attempts to found such a Company had failed for this 
reason, and the few life assurances which were sought at that time 
by Germans, especially in the Hanseatic towns, could only be 
effected with English Companies.’ An essential change has taken 
place in this respect since the year 1827, when, by the establish- 
ment of the Life Assurance Bank for Germany at Gotha, the desire 
. for life assurance was awakened, and its signification and meaning 
were explained and advanced by numerous publications. Since 
that time life assurance has risen in Germany as in no other coun- 
try, with the exception of England. Excepting England, no country 
so abounds as Germany in self-denying heads of families, who find 
an impulse upon their minds to provide for their families beyond 
their own dissolution, and who endeavour to satisfy this impulse 
even with slender means. Such a susceptible soil could not but 
prove fertile to such as understood how to cultivate it. The greater 
part of the Life Assurance Companies which have been founded 
since have therefore gone on well, although the Life Assurance 
Bank of Gotha has hitherto reaped most of the fruits in this field.* 
As it was the first German Life Assurance Office, so it has risen to 
be the greatest of its kind in Germany, and, as concerns the num- 
ber of the lives assured, to be the greatest in Europe. Though its 
establishment had been completed as early as 1801, and the statute 
to effect assurances had been made public, yet it required, as a 
mutual Society, a greater number of members, before it could make 
binding contracts of assurance. Such a number was gathered after 
a short time ; however, to be quite sure, the policies were not deli- 
vered till the 1st January, 1829, on which day they were issued 
for not less than 794 members, and for a total sum assured of 
£200,000. Since then the Company has increased in quick 
progression, and has already made not only very considerable 
payments to the representatives of deceased members, but also 


* Pp. 58, 159. 
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proportionably considerable returns from the surplus to the living 
members. The first 25 years of its existence closed with the year 
1853—an epoch very proper to lead to reflections upon the manner 
in which the Company has gradually developed itself, and upon 
the experience it has gained as concerns the mortality of the lives 
assured. On the former point, the following extract from the table 
added to the report of the Office for 1853 gives information (see 
p. 327) :— ; 

This table shows that, of the 36,583 proposals, with the total 
sum assured of £7,667,712, presented as eligible by the agents to 
the Office, about 84 per cent. or £6,438,400 have been thought fit 
for acceptance. The greater part of the remaining 16 per cent. 
was refused, because those persons who wished to be assured did 
not enjoy sufficiently good health. Of those who are approved the 
Office does not indeed demand perfect or ideal health, which could 
scarcely be found, but a normal state—that is, the exemption from 
@ predisposition to sickness which may endanger and shorten life. 
In order that the premiums may agree with the risk, he who wishes 
to be received must possess that measure of health which, according 
to science and experience, entitles him to the expectation that he 
will probably reach the mean period of life which forms the basis 
of the calculations of the Office. By this, and by an accurate gra- 
duation of the premiums according to the ages of the assured, the 
greatest possible equalization of risk amongst the members of the 
Association. which the principle of mutuality requires is attained. 
When reasonable grounds for believing in such a degree of health are 
afforded by the certificates and the examination, the assurance is 
accepted: in all other cases, the proposal is refused ; nor is it ac- 
cepted at a higher premium than the normal one, because a sufli- 
ciently sure basis for computing the proportionate increase of the 
premium is wanting. The expectation of life, on which the admis- 
sion of new members depends, is regulated by the table of mor- 
tality on which the premiums are founded. For this purpose, the 
well known table computed by Mr. Babbage according to the expe- 
rience of the Equitable Society has been adopted by the Gotha Life 
Office—with the modification, however, that the mortality of the 
higher ages, which that table seemed to represent as too small, and 
which in general appeared to be greater on the Continent than in 
England, was augmented. It will be seen hereafter how useful and 
necessary such a change was. The mean age at death, according to 
the table thus modified, is ; 

VOL. Vv. 
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Age. Age. Ag 
AG, ae admitted at 15 to 17 69 when admitted at 45 to 47 


61 ,, ” 18 ,,21 | 70 5, ” 48 ,, 50 
62 , 9 22,25 | 71 y » 51 ,, 53 
63 ,, » 26,,29 | 72 4 ” 54 ,, 56 
64 9 80 ,, 32 73 ” 57 ,, 59 
65 ,, ” 38 ,, 85 74 4, ” 60 ,, 61 
66 ,, so ce BOUMESS | eats ee » 62,,68 
67, MOG uekiey| (20s »  64,, 65 
68 ,, ” 42 ,, 44 77 9 66 ,, 67 


It results from Table I. (p, 327), that, of the 27,210 mem- 
bers who were assured, 4,264 went off in lifetime, and 4,519 have 
died: the number of those who died was therefore greater than 
that of those who went off in lifetime—which is remarkable, con- 
sidering the short existence of the Gotha Company, and differs 
essentially from the experience of the English Life Assurance 
Offices. With these the case is entirely the reverse. For example : 
in the Equitable Society, at the end of 1829, after the Society had 
existed 67 years, the number of those who had died was 5,144, and 
of those who had left 9,324, the latter being therefore almost the 
double of the former. In 15 other Life Assurance Companies, on the 
experience of which a well known table of mortality is founded, and 
of which the oldest had existed not more than 29 years, the number 
of deaths was 3,928, and the number of discontinued policies 11,226. 
The German heads of families seem therefore to execute with greater 
perseverance the resolution they have once taken of being assured. 
The cause of it may partly be, that the revenue of that part of the 
public which takes a particular interest in Life Assurance Com- 
panies, in Germany, and to which more especially persons engaged 
in civil employments belong, seems to be exposed to fewer changes 
as to income, and that the asswred are therefore seldom obliged to 
drop their policies on account ef an insufficiency of the means of 
payment. The 4,519 deaths among the assured were not all paid 
‘in accordance with the conditions of assurance; there were among 
them not less than 100 cases of suicide; in addition to which, the 
payment of the assured sum for 31 deaths was refused on account 
of intemperance on the part of the assured, of fraudulent declara- 
tion and statements; 80 doubtfal cases of them, on which lawsuits 
were instituted or intended, were adjusted by agreement and by 
partial payments of the assured sum: so that, upon the whole, in- 
dependent of the full value or market value of the policies paid 
according to the statutes in cases of suicide and drunkenness, only 
101 cases are deducted as not payable at all. 
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The following table shows the proportion of cash payments con- 
sequently made to that which was to be expected from the adopted 
table of mortality :— 


‘Taste II.—Claims payable during 1829-1858. 
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6,047 |37:28 |37°84 |4591-53 |1,089,960 [6,110 |109°62 \28,218 |283'15 | 70,499 
241 | 1:49) 1:51] 183-66) 43,598 


In reducing the money values, £1 is taken = 7 thalers. 


If from the number of deaths which was to be expected accord- 
ing to the table in use, 4591-53, the real deaths 4519 are deducted, 
there results a minus of 72°53 deaths, or 14 per cent. of the number 
expected ; and if those 101 cases which have not been paid are added 
thereto, the difference is 173°53, or about 3$ per cent. of the claims 
expected. This difference, which is on the favourable side, appears 
very trifling, and the table of mortality on which the calculations 
of the Gotha Life Office are founded has therefore proved upon the 

“whole perfectly convenient and safe. Much greater differences exist 
between other tables, constructed with the greatest care and founded 
upon an apparently perfectly safe basis, as will be seen ‘hereafter. 

It will not be uninteresting to examine what the mortality has 
been, according to the different ages of the assured. This may 
be seen in the comparisons which the Gotha Life Office publishes 
every year, in its reports, of the real number of deaths with the 
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number expected,* by uniting the comparisons of each year into 
one, and taking into consideration how many persons have entered 
the Company and how many have withdrawn at the different ages. 
Table IIL, following, shows this combination, together with the 
consequences resulting from it. This table contains two deaths 
more than Tables I. and II., which happened before the end of 
1853, but were not announced to the Office until after the publica- 
tion of the report for this year. 

. Table I. shows that the total number of persons assured in each 
of the last 25 years was 267,622. The majority of these persons 
was indeed assured, or exposed to the risk, during the whole course 
of the corresponding year; but those who entered and withdrew in 
any year were not in this case. Persons enter and withdraw during 
all periods of the year in about the same proportion; consequently 
it may be assumed, for the computation of the rate of mortality, 
that the accession to the Company and leaving the same take place 
in the middle of the year, and each of the members who acceded 
and retired has been assured only six months in the first and last 
year. The above accession of 27,210 persons, and the withdrawal 
of 4,264 persons, have taken place in the different groups of age, 
in the manner shown in Cols. 3 and 4. If we deduct half of this - 
total number (Col. 6) from the persons who were assured (Col. 2), 
we exhibit (Col. 7) the number of those persons who, upon an 
average, were assured, or exposed to the risk, for the term of a 
whole year. Comparing with this number the number of deaths 
specified in Col. 8, we find the rate of mortality given in Col. 9. 


Tanz II].—Persons assured and Deaths during 1829-1853. 
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Year. 
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15—25 | 2,812 998 1,135 

26—30 | 11,547 | 3,731 4,199 

31—35 ; 5,832 

36—40 5,795 

41—45 4,296 

46—50 3,050 

51—55. 2,056 

56—60 . 1,237 

61—65 | - 205 

66—70 10 

71—75 |. a4 2,689 
76—80 a 6 696 
81—85 ae - ~ " 71 
86—90 ie ey ay 4 8 


Total. .| 267,622 | 27,210 | 4,264 | 81,474 | 15,733 | 251,889 
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If we cast # glance on the last colamn of this table, we are im- 
mediately strack by the insignificant mortality in the ages under 
55 years, and the rapid increase of the same beyond that age. 
Although it is established by the usual laws of the daration of 
human life that, after passing the first years of life, mortality in- 
creases from one stage of life to another, and that especially the 
55th year forms an epoch from which this increase takes place in 
much greater progression than before, yet other tables of mortality 
do not show in this respect 60 ¢onsiderable a contrast as the above 
table. This contrast becomes still more evident if the common 
average of mortality under 55 years and that above 55 years be 
compared in different tables, and if it be computed for every one of 
them how much per cent. the average above 55 years exceeds that 
under 55 years. 


Tanz 1V.—Rate of Mortality under 55 years and above 55 years. 


1 Tables showing the total number of Persons assured in the Equitable Society from 
its commencement in September, 1762, to January 1, 1829. By Ar. Morgan. London, 
1834, page 28, Table C. 

* Series of Tables calculated from a New Rate of Mortality amongst Assured Lives. 
By Jenkin Jones. London, 1848, Table X. 

a ees Versicherangaseitang fir 1847, pp. 187, 196. Assurance Magazine, Vol. 

+» page 29. 

‘ Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, London, 1845, bp 597, 598. 

§ Journal de I'Ecole Royale Polytechnique. Tome XVI. Paris, 1838, page 806. 

6 Annuaire de l’Observatoire Royal pour 1850, par Quetelet. Brussels, 1849. 

7 Die Verhiiltnisse der Bevélkerang und der Lebensdauer im Kénigreich Hannover, 
von Dr. A. Tellkampf. Hanover, 1846, pp. 120, 121. 

5 Statistische Mittheilungen aus dem Kénigreich Sachsen, h ben vor Statis- 
tischen Bureau des Ministerium des Innern. 11. Abtheilung, IL Lieferung. Dresden, 
1852, (A most excellent work). 


The Gotha Life Office accordingly shows the highest measure of 
the gradation of mortality from one period of life to the other. 
Whilst the mortality amongst the assured members is uncommonly 
low in the former, it is uncommonly high in the latter. 

It will not be uninteresting to examine the proportion which 
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exists between the mortality of the persons assured by the Gotha 
Life Office and that of the assured by other similar Companies. 
Those Offices which assure only healthy persons, demanding at 
least a medical certificate of health of everyone who desires to 
become a member, must experience a much less mortality amongst 
the assured than we find in a mixed population, provided the 
necessary care be taken and proper precautions used. It is not 
to be denied that hfe assurance offers peculiar attractions to weak 
and sickly persons affected with hidden complaints, whom the fear 
of an untimely death oppresses, more than to healthy vigorous men, 
and that it impels them much more to seek admission into such a 
Society. There exists a striking difference between the Offices assur- 
ing sums payable at death and those assuring annuities. Whilst it is 
chiefly healthy and vigorous individuals, who have the prospect of 
a long enjoyment of the annuities they are about to purchase, who 
throng to the latter Companies, and such Societies naturally con- 
sist of persons in the most perfect state of health, Life Assurance 
Offices have always to struggle with the opposite elements. In 
this struggle they are not always successful; notwithstanding all 
care and precaution, they are sometimes deceived. At all events, 
the majority of the persons assured by them possess only a moderate 
measure of health at the time of their acceptance; they are, indeed, 
free from such diseases and complaints as are attended with a 
speedy death, but not from slighter affections, which, though not 
presenting instant danger, may yet lay the germ of death by and 
by. While perceptibly bad health is excluded, because it would 
‘cause an evident loss, persons who form select specimens of health, 
confiding in a duration of life which they think not likely to be 
shortened, are but little attracted. Persons enjoying a moderate 
measure of health, being sometimes reminded of dangerous diseases 
by little indispositions, are however warned to attend to their 
health, live in general carefully and regularly, and frequently reach 
therefore an advanced age. In them the proverb is verified, that 
creaking waggons often last longest. 

The influence whieh the medical examination has on the dimi- 
nution of mortality amongst the assured evidently appears greatest 
at the time of admission, and in the years immediately following it. 
The admission to the Office being by preference at the younger 
ages, and particularly in the ages of 80-46 years, mortality must 
also be but trifling in these and the next classes of age. After- 
wards, the state of the health of the assured members becomes by 
degrees of a more mixed character, and therefore the mortality 
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increases. A principal reason of this increase is, that a great 
number of assured persons withdraw during life. The majority 
of the individuals who drop their assurances during life and suffer 
the loss connected therewith being quite healthy, but the mem- 
bers who become sickly regularly continuing their assurances, the 
average state of health of the Society must be deteriorated in the 
higher ages, and mortality of course increased, in these classes. 

The increase of strictness and precaution at the acceptance of 
new members will therefore principally produce effect on the 
mortality at those classes of age at which admission principally 
takes place, and in those which immediately follow, but have less 
influence on the classes of later ages, in consequence of the above- ~ 
named circumstance. 

Table V., following, shows the rate of mortality among the 
members assured by the Gotha Life Office and of those in the 
English Offices. We perceive that the mortality under the age of 
55 years is nearly equal in both cases. Beyond this age, on the 
contrary, the mortality is not so great amongst the members of 
English Companies as of the Gotha Office. The reason of this 
difference is, in our opinion, not to be sought in the circumstance 
that the English Companies are more circumspect in the reception 
of new members, and that the physicians there, in consequence of 
their more extensive experience in this field, understand better than 
the German ones how to estimate the duration of human life by 
the different condition of their state of health. If this were the 
case, the effects would be seen more in the ages below 55 years. 
That this difference does not present itself till the higher ages, is a 
proof that there must be some other reason. We can only come to 
the conclusion that, in general, mortality is less at the higher ages 
in England than in Germany. 

In examining the above table, every reader will be struck by 
the very trifling mortality amongst the members of the Friendly 
Societies in England. Though these Societies in a great measure 
comprise only tradesmen, workmen in manufactories, and labouring 
men, and though wé are accustomed to think the mortality in the 
lower classes of the people greater than in the middle and higher 
ranks, by whom life assurance is generally resorted to, yet it is 
Just the reverse in England. We cannot doubt the correctness of 
this observation, on account of the high respectability of the two 
authorities, Neison and Finlaison, the latter of whom entered on 
the inquiry of the returns made by order of Parliament. We will, 
however, limit this observation only to England, and not extend it 
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to the Continent, especially not to Germany. Respecting the latter 
country there are still wanting sufficiently sound and extensive 
observations to answer this question with precision; what, how- 
ever, the author has observed in smaller circles does not admit the 
application to Germany of the observations which have been made 
in England. On the contrary, with us, mortality among the mem- 
bers of Funeral Funds and Funds for Sick Allowances to persons 
of the less wealthy population, a great number of which exist in 
Germany, is much greater than in the middle and higher classes ; 
and, in order to enable these Associations to continue in existence, 
the contributions of the members must be fixed higher for Funeral 
Funds here than for Life Assurance Companies. 

One important circumstance must, however, not be left quite 
out of consideration. The experience on which the tables of 
mortality of the Equitable Society and of the seventeen English 
Life Assurance Companies are founded goes back to the last 
century, and, as regards the Equitable, as far back as 1762. The 
experience of the Friendly Societies commences only from a recent 
period. It is known that mortality has decreased since the restora- 
tion of the universal peace in Europe, and the difference would 
perhaps not be so great as the above table indicates, if we could 
compare only the more recent experience of the English Life 
Assurance Companies with that of the Friendly Societies. The 
experience of the Gotha Office is likewise of the later period—it 
agrees with that of the Friendly Societies in the class of 41-45 
years, but shows a higher mortality for all other classes of age, and 
this difference is greater for the higher than the lower ages; which 
perfectly agreea with and confirms the observation before made, 
that a less mortality is experienced at the higher ages in England 
than in Germany. 

The last of the above columns shows the proportion of the 
mortality of the Gotha Office to that of the Prussian Widows’ 
Fund at Berlin. This institution, which has been in existence 
since 1776, was formerly open to everyone in all Germany, but has 
been limited since 1880 to individuals in civil offices in the king- 
dom of Prussia, the contributions of the members being too low and 
great losses having resulted, which the Prussian government must 
cover. Up to the year 1845 more than 40,000 married couples 
had been admitted; amongst whom, up to that period, 11,501 
deaths of husbands and 12,788 deaths of wives and widows had 
happened. Relying upon these data, Brune has computed the 
two celebrated tables of mortality, which deserve great confidence, 
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as well on account of the accuracy as of the extent of the observa- 
tions. Though both Companies (Gotha and Berlin) obtain their 
members from nearly the same classes of population—that is to 
say, from the middle and higher classes, especially of men in 
office—yet the mortality is considerably higher in the Prussian 
Company than in the Gotha Office. The cause of this difference is 
partly to be found in the circumstance that the Widows’ Fund 
does not proceed with the same strictness as the Gotha Office in 
the admission of its members, but demands only the production of 
a general and short testimony from the physician of the party 
desirous of admission, without entering into a closer and more 
accurate examination of his health; partly in the circumstance 
that the experience of the Prussian Widows’ Fund extends princi- 
pally over the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, when the rate of mortality was greater than during the 
last 40 years, The considerable difference in the ages of 41-55 
years, at which the mortality in the Gotha Company is much 
‘diminished, in consequence of a greater strictness on admission, 
shows that the former of those reasons had a great influence and 
effect. 

In order to show more clearly the difference which is produced 
in mortality by the medical examination of the persons who desire 
to be assured, we exhibit in Table VI. (see p. 836) a comparison 
of the mortality at the Gotha Office with that in several mixed 
populations. 

We still want in Germany a general table of mortality of some 
authority. In most of the German States, sufficient attention is 
not paid to the statistical facts requisite for the computation of 
such a table, which can only be obtained by accurate enumerations 
of the people, often repeated, subdivided according to the classes of 
age, and by keeping accurate registers of deaths. The greatest 
confidence may be reposed in the tables of mortality computed 
by Tellkampf for the kingdom of Hanover, and by Leonhardi for 
the kingdom of Saxony; we have therefore made use of them for 
comparison. Though all the observations forming the basis of 
these tables have originated in recent times, yet both tables indi- 
cate for all ages an essentially higher mortality than that which 
rules amongst the members of the Gotha Company; the examine- 
tion of health to which these members were obliged to submit at 
their admission has therefore contributed in no slight degree to the 
diminution of mortality. 

The same fact results from a comparison with the mortality in 
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Belgium—a country the greater part of which belonged to Germany 
for a considerable time, which is inhabited by a German race, and 
where German manners and institutions are still to be found. 
Mortality is much greater here, especially at the younger ages, 
and somewhat lower at the higher ages, than amongst the persons 
assured in the Gotha Office. The latter difference would very 
likely not be observed, or perhaps fall even on the opposite side, 
if precisely the same ages could be compared with each other ; 
Quetelet, however, has given the mortality in leaps from 5 to 5 
years, and for the ages of 25-29, 30-34, 35-89, &c., in the 
most recent table, which I have made use of, and which seems to 
deserve the greatest confidence. All these classes of age are there- 
fore a year lower than in the other tables given for comparison, 
which makes an essential difference for higher ages, and naturally 
gives the average of mortality too low in comparison with the other 


tables. 
(To be continued. ) 


Memoir of the late Griffith Davies, Esq., F.R.S.; abridged from a 
more extended one, by his Nephew, THomas rae Esq., of 
the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society. 


MR. GRIFFITH DAVIES was born on the 28th of Deda 
1788, at the foot of Cilgwyn Mountain, in the parish of Llan- 
dwrog, Carnarvon. His ‘father, Owen Davies (or, in Welsh, Owen 
Dafydd), who was a most industrious and worthy man, held a 
small tenement, and devoted his spare time to work in the neigh- 
bouring slate quarries. His family consisted of four sons and three 
daughters. A short time previous to the birth of his second 
child, Griffith, a brother of his died whose name was Gryffyth 
Dafydd, and out of respect for his memory Mr. Davies was called 
after him; otherwise he would have been named “ Gryffydd 
Owen,” in accordance with the custom of the country, which gives 
for a surname to the son the Christian name of the father. Mr. 
Davies, when a child, was exceedingly delicate, so much so that 
his parents entertained great fears as to whether they would be 
able to rear him; but his health somewhat improved as he grew to 
manhood. 

The spot on which he was ushered into life was at that time 
completely isolated. There were no schools of any kind whatever 
either in the parish of Llandwrog or in any of the parishes adjoin- 
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ing, end on that account Mr. Davies’ father, like moat of his neigh- 
bours, had never been taught to read in any language; but his 
mother, who wes a delicate womaa, possessing nevertheless a large 
amount of common sense and mental power, had by some means 
learnt to read the Welsh language tolerably well. The first -in- 
struction Mr. Davies ever received was at a Welsh Sunday-school, 
originated and conducted by a poor man who worked in the slate 
quarries. This poor fellow met with considerable opposition in this 
good work from many of the inhabitants, who thought that learn. 
ing to read was by no means proper employment for Sunday. 
Mr. Davies, however, as long as he lived, considered himself very 
much indebted to that worthy man; end by means of this and 
similar efforts he soon acquired the art of spelling and reading the 
Welsh language, and also a little writing ; but in consequence of 
his delicate state of health his progress was much retarded. . 

When about seven years old, a school for teaching English was 
opened in the adjoining parish, the master of which lodged at 
a house where an aunt of Griffith Davies was in service. On one 
occasion this person asked Griffith to perform some little errand for 
him, and rewarded him with a penny, telling him at the same time 
to buy a book and come to school. Griffith went home full of joy, 
and related to his parents all that had passed between him and the 
schoolmaster ; and, the penny book being procured, he was forth- 
with despatched to school, a distance of two miles across a rough 
and rugged country, taking with him a little refreshment merely. 

At the end of the first week he brought home his penny hook, 
stating that he had learnt it all and that he wanted a spelling-book, 
which was promptly procured, and he continued in his attendance 
there for five or six quarters, at the rate of 2s. 6d. per quarter ; 
but, although he was beginning to acquire the art of reading 
English tolerably well, yet, from the circumstance of all his rela- 
tions and his associates being exclusively Welsh, he could make 
but little progress in understanding the meaning of what he read. 

Being now between eight and nine years old, Griffith, or Guto 
as he was called in the country, was taken home from school to 
vender what little assistance he could upon the land held by his 
father. When about the age of twelve, he was sent to an English 
day-school established in the parish where he was born; but, owing 
to the straitened ‘circumstances of his parents and the dearness of 
provisions, occasioned by the bad harvests of the years 1800 and 
1801, he was again taken from school before six months had 
elapsed, and hired to a distant relation on a neighbouring farm, 
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to drive horses, assist in nranuring and plowghing land, and fer 
similar duties, his wages being at the time his only sapport. 

At the age of fourteen he became permanently engaged in the slate 
quarries; and, having passed through the usual ordeal of apprentice- 
#eip, he in a short time began to earn a man’s wages, support binssdlf, 
and save a little money. By this means, at the age of seventeen 
he placed himself again in an English day-school at Carnarvon, and 
at this comparatively advanced age ‘began to learn for the first time 
the principles of the numeration table. It.is worth observing, that 
although he had manifested considerable acuteness and ingenuity in 
the manufzcture of various articles of ornament’ and utility, it had 
never before been discovered that he had a cxpacity or liking for 
figures in any way whatever; but in three months’ time he was 
enabled to go through an elementary system of arithmetic, and 
made -considerable progress in spelling, reading, and ‘writing the 
English language, although the principles of grammar were as yet 
entirely unknown to him. On his return to the quarry at the ex- 
‘piration of the three months he became fully conscious thet he pos- 
‘sessed some power which he was before unconscious of, and which 


‘ was continually becoming developed. Every moment now that he 


could spare, he might be seen with his iron pen covering some of 
‘the slates which he had to manufacture with arithmetical calcula- 
tions, and no doubt by this means he made considerable progress 
‘im acquiring that expertness and dexterity im computations which 
‘ym afterlife proved’so useful to him. 

Having now arrived at the age of nineteen, and finding that 
‘almost all those who had learnt a little Euglish succeeded in attain- 


‘ing to something higher than mere manual labour, Griffith began 


to feel a strong inclination to go in search of some employment 
in England, #0 as to have an opportunity of improving himself 
in the language. Determined as he was upon this adventure, his 
ideas at the time were not by any means exalted: all he seemed 
to care for was, to have something to do in any part of England 
by means of which he could maintain himeelf whilet he made fur- 
ther progress in the English tongue, and then to return to his 
native country. 

Having collected together the little money which he had ma- 
naged to save, and procured a few letters of recommendation to 
persons in the metropolis, he sailed from Carnarvon on or about 
the 6th of September, 1809. The vessel arrived in London on the 
15th September, 1809 ; and Griffith, having no relations or friends 
in London, was kindly allowed by the ‘master to remain on board 
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for a few days, and was taken about by him, so as to learn his way, 
and seek some employment in the great city. . 

Before Griffith left home, a neighbouring farmer had requested 
him to carry half a guinea as a present to his nephew, who was 
at a school at Cambridge Heath, Hackney Road, which errand 
Griffith willingly undertook to perform; and on his calling at 
that school he was first introduced to the lady of the house, who, 
observing his extreme timidity, and that he was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the English tongue, called a Welshman who was, 
then engaged at the school, to speak to him. His fellow country- 
man received him kindly, and, learning what his object was, sug- 
geated to him that, if he had the means, the best plan would 
be to place himself at a school—adding, that he had no doubt he 
would be able to get a situation as an usher at the then ensuing 
Christmas vacation. Having performed his errand, Griffith adopted 
this suggestion at once, and lost no time in seeking lodgings and 
a schogl on his way to the vessel that very day. 

The assistant at Cambridge Heath School advised Griffith to try 
to improve himself in writing and grammar; but when he went to 
school, so little was his delight in the one or the other of those 
studies, that his mind even recoiled from them, and from every 
subject whatever except arithmetic: and finding the master at 
this school unable to be of any great assistance to him in that 
science, he changed to another, and from that to a third school, till 
at last he met with a man of, the name of Westbrook, in West- 
minster, much of the same disposition as himself, and who acted 
towards him more as a father than a stranger: he used to assist 
him in seeking to obtain situations, and even drew up an adver- 
tisement for him with that object, suggestirig also that he should 
leave his address at some of the school stationers, stating himself 
to be in want of employment. 

Failing in these endeavours, and seeing no chance of being em- 
ployed in any intellectual capacity, he fully made up his mind to 
seek a situation as a porter or messenger, and went about for that 
purpose; and it is due to him to remark, that he never shunned 
work of any kind, whether mental or manual. Having been one 
whole day thus engaged, and being unsuccessful, he returned home 
quite broken-hearted, not knowing what to do, unless to return to 
his own country; but on his reaching his lodgings, a ray of light 
shone upon him in the shape of a letter from a schoolmaster in the 
neighbourhood of Sadlers’ Wells, of the name of Rainalls, re- 
questing that he would call upon him, which he did, and was 
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engaged as the arithmetical tutor of his school, at a salary of £20 
a year, with his board and residence. This was in January, 1810; 
and as he had nothing else to do but to attend to the arithmetical 
and mathematical departments, he had a good deal of time at 
his disposal, which he assiduously devoted to the cultivation of 
his own mind, especially as regarded English grammar and mathe- 
matics, in the latter of which he soon made such proficiency as to 
be able to calculate the times of the eclipses and exhibit their 
mode of occurrence by diagrams. 

With this gentleman Mr. Davies remained until the summer of 
1811, when, some apprentices of the establishment having become 
capable of undertaking the duties of it, Mr. Davies’ services were re- 
quired no longer. It now having become known that he was about 
to leave Mr. Rainalls, a Mr. Birt, schoolmaster in the Barbican, 
informed him that there was a schoolroom vacant, at a very low 
weekly rent, in James Street, Old Street, and suggested to him 
the propriety of hiring that room and beginning on his own ac- 
count. This Mr. Davies ventured upon, and Mr. Birt was obliging 
enough to let two of his own sons attend there at the com- 
mencement, Mr. Rainalls still employing him to give private 
lessons at his establishment. In order at the same time to pro- 
secute his own studies, he joined the Mathematical Society, whose 
meetings were held in Crispin Street, Spitalfields; and he was 
often heard to say, that the extensive library possessed by that 
Society, and the assistance rendered hiin by some of its intellec- 
tual members, were of incalculable benefit to him. 

In the summer of 1812 he ventured upon a good-sized house in 
Lizard Street, Bartholomew Square, Saint Luke’s, and most of his 
old scholars followed him thither, and in the month of November 
he thought his prospects justified his taking a wife; but soon after 
that important step, most of the younger members of his school 
left him on account of the streets, which were new and unpaved, 
becoming almost impassable, and during the greater part of that 
winter his prospects were materially clouded. He did his utmost 
to maintain himself and wife by correcting the press of a Welsh 
magazine then published ; and about this time he also commenced 
writing his Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry. In the month of 
October, 1818, his first child, a daughter, was born—his joy for 
which event was no doubt greatly alloyed, in his then straitened 
circumstances, by his consciousness of the increased responsibility 
which it involved. 

It was to the first edition of Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry that 
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Mr. Davies originally wrote his Key, and which contained in par- 
ticular one extremely difficult problem he had for a long time 
laboured to solve, seeking the assistance of a celebrated writer in 
the Lady’s Diary, who after several weeks of trial did not seem 
to be more successful than himself; but at last Mr. Davies, with 
unwearied application, devised some mechanical means to assist his 
conception, and succeeded in solving the problem. Unfortunately, 
however, as he was about to put the Key to press, a second edition 
of the work appeared, in which the problem in question had been 
omitted, and a number of other alterations made—and this, of 
course, rendered it necessary for him to write the Key afresh ; but 
so poor was he at the time, that he had not a sufficient sum of 
money to buy himself a copy of the second edition, and he was 
actually obliged to take some books from his then scanty library, 
which were almost equally indispensable to him, to a bookseller’s 
shop, in exchange for a copy of the new edition. In spite of all 
difficulties, the Key to the Trigonometry came ota the press in 
the summer of 1814. 

Although the publication of this work was of but little pecuniary 
advantage to him, stilt it answered the purpose well, in bringing 
his name before the public and establishing his character as a 
mathematician. Soon after this he began to receive private pupils ; 
and amongst the first of these was a gentleman connected with an 
Assurance Office, who, being desirous of studying the theory of life 
assurance, was recommended by a Mr. Crossley, the then President 
of the Mathematical Society, to Mr. Davies, as a person likely to be 
able to give him instruction. This was at a time when Mr. Davies 
had no knowledge whatever, either theoretical or practical, of the 
subject of life assurance; but he set his pupil to learn algebra, 
whilst he procured the necessary books and prepared himself to give 
lessons on life annuities and assurances; and by the time the pupil 
had gone through a limited course of pure mathematics, more par- 
ticularly algebraical equations, the master was quite conversant with 
the subject of annuities and assurances, having concentrated his 
whole force for a time on that one point. This is the simple ac- 
count of the circumstances which led Mr. Davies to a study which it 
is well known ever afterwards chiefly occupied his attention. This 
gentleman, being much pleased with Mr. Davies's teaching, intro- 
duced a second pupil, and he a third, and so on, several of whom 
became very useful and influential men in society, and continued, 
during their lives, on the most friendly terms with Mr. Davies. 
Amongst others whom he had the honour of teaching was the 
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celebrated Sir John Franklin, who, after many years of service at 
sea, came to him to perfect himself in some of the higher branches 
of the science of navigation. Mr. Davies entertained the most 
profound regard for that eminent navigator; and in conversation, 
whenever the melancholy loss of Sir John Franklin was alluded 
to, would invariably speak of him as one of the most unassuming 
and gentlemanly men that he had ever met with. 

Mr. Davies’ prospects now beginning to brighten a little, re- 
ceiving many pupils, both public and private, he, in the summer of 
1815, removed to Bartholomew Square, and for the first time 
arranged to have his school elsewhere. In 1816 he removed to 
Cannon Street, where he opened a more select school, for a limited 
number of pupils, chiefly in mathematics, and during his half holi- 
days he engaged himself in giving lessons to several of the scholars 
of the Merchant Tailors’ School. He received an offer of payment 
for the whole year, on condition that he would keep himself free 
to give lessons during college vacation only. 

Amongst others, he now began to teach gentlemen holding the 
appointment of actuaries to Life Offices, and even made calcula- 
tions for some of those institutions; and as he had, by means of 
study and tuition, become somewhat familiar with the theory and 
practice of life assurance, he was encouraged to aim at becoming 
himself an actuary; but he found it difficult to get anyone to 
recommend him; and feeling this, he introduced himself to the 
late venerable William Morgan, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, stating his intention of becoming a candidate for the 
situation of an actuary, and requesting that Mr. Morgan would 
be good enough to examine him on such subjects as an actuary of 
a Life Office ought to be familiar with, and would favour him with 
a written opinion as to his acquirements. Mr. Morgan received 
him most courteously; he did not formally examine him, but 
elicited from him sufficient to enable him to furnish the required 
certificate. Mr. Davies was, however, unsuccessful in his first 
application to become connected with an Assurance Office. 

In December, 1819, he was advised to submit to the Society of 
Arts a sundial of a peculiar kind, engraved on slate by him some 
years previously, which dial showed the following particulars :— 

1. The hour of the day in London. 

2. The hour of the day at Pekin. 

3. The sun’s place in the ecliptic, and the curves traced out by 
the shadow of the summit of the gnomon at the entrance of the 
sun into each of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

2A 2 
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4, The day of the month. 

5. The sun’s declination. 

6. The time of the sun’s rising. 

7. The time of the sun’s setting. 

8. The length of the day. 

9. The time from the sun’s rising. 

10. The sun’s altitude. 

11. The sun’s azimuth. 

12. The equation of time to mean noon. 

13. The day and hour when the sun is vertical at several places 
situated between the tropics. 

14. The proportional quantity of solar rays falling obliquely 
on a given surface, as compared with the quantity falling vertically 
on a like portion of surface. 

Of the construction of this dial, a full description will be found, 
with plates, in the Zyansactions of the Society of Arts for the year 
1820, in the summer of which Mr. Davies had the honour of re- 
ceiving the large silver medal of that Society, through the hands of 
its then President, the Duke of Sussex. 

About the beginning of the year 1821, Mr. Davies, having 
been engaged to give lessons to a gentleman connected with a 
certain Life Assurance Office, but who was preparing to become 
one of the principal officers of another, then about to be formed 
under the name of the “Guardian Assurance Company,” was invited 
to attend to give his advice and assistance to the projectors of the 
proposed Company at their preliminary meetings, to discuss and 
decide upon the nature of its constitution. He was also engaged to 
construct the requisite tables; and at the close of the same year the 
Company was fairly established at its present well known house in 
Lombard Street. Not long after this, he was appointed consulting 
actuary to that Company; and about the same time he obtained 
the appointment of actuary to a Company then being established 
by Sir George Stevens, for the purpose of purchasing reversion- 
ary property—a branch of business which, up to that period, 
had been confined chiefly to individuals. For this Company he 
constructed most elaborate and useful tables, concerning which 
more perhaps will be said on future occasions. But in passing, it 
may be useful to glance at one paragraph of the first of the valu- 
able reports which he made to that Company, dated August, 
1823, as it refers to a subject which must be full of interest to all, 
viz., the gradual diminution of mortality in this country, and shows 
that Dr. Farr does not stand alone in the opinion which he has 
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it time to time expressed as to the Northampton Table of Mor- 
tality :-— 


_.‘ By laborious investigations, I have ascertained, upon indubitable 
evidence (which I could not think it prudent at present to disclose, as it is 
my intention to publish a work on the subject at the earliest opportunity), 
that a gradual diminution has taken place in the mortality among the in- 
habitants of this country throughout the last 100 years; and that, taking 
all ages together, out of the same population, that 


106 persons died annually from 1720 to 1730 
Only 104 _ 7 Me » 1780,, 1740 
Pi cl laa Wine a » 1740,, 1750 
” 85 ” 33 ”? ” 1750 a 1760 
iheph 845i 5 ‘3 9 » 1760,, 1770 
Sipe O wis, » ” » 1770,, 1780 
at ae a ee »  1780,, 1790 
” 75 ” ” 9 ” 1790 ” 1800 
” 70 ” ”? ” ” 1800 9 1805 
” 66 9 99 7 ” 1805 ” 1810 
» 61 yy 9 9 » 1810,, 1815 
and 62 ,, ” ” » 1815,, 1820 


Supposing therefore, the Northampton Table to have been a correct index 
of human life at the time it was formed (from 1735 to 1780), it follows as 
@ necessary consequence that it cannot at present be looked upon as giving 
anything like the real duration of British lives.” 


At the close of the year 1823, in consequence of the unprece- 
dented success of the Guardian, Mr. Davies was appointed the 
regular and permanent actuary to that Company; an appointment 
which he honourably held for nearly a third of a century. 

Towards the close of the year 1825 Mr. Davies casually 
heard that the celebrated Mr. Charles Babbage was: conducting 
through the press a work on life annuities, containing a table of 
mortality deduced from the experience of the Equitable; and as he 
considered a table, deduced by himself from the same source, one 
of the leading features of his own work, which he had no pros- 
pect of completing for some time, he immediately had an extra 
number of the tables comprised in his intended work printed off, to 
which he prefixed a few pages of practical examples, and a short 
explanation of his new columnar method of computing the values 
of annuities and assurances, which he considered both an improve- 
ment and an extension of Barrett’s method, and published them in 
the shape of a tract on life contingencies, in the winter of 1825-6, 
before Mr. Babbage’s work made its appearance. 

His reputation had now become established as an actuary, and 
references were made to him from various Assurance and Annuity 
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Societies in England, Scotland, Ireland, America, and the continent 
of Europe. In 1829 the Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, wishing to have the state of the Bombay 
Military Fund investigated and reported on, submitted the whole 
documents concerning it to the attention of Mr. Davies, who made 
elaborate investigations into its present state and future prospects ; 
and from this period up to about the year 1851 he had, it may be 
said, constantly under his attention the affairs of some one of the 
Indian funds. He wrote not less than nine reports on the funds 
in Bombay, six on those in Madras, and five on those established 
in Bengal, each of such reports containing extensive tables, grounded 
on an investigation into the contingencies of life, death, marriage, 
and fecundity found to prevail in them. He was also engaged 
from time to time for the Bank of England. 

In the year 1831 Mr. Benjamin Gompertz, formerly of the 
Alliance Life Assurance Society, who had been Mr. Davies’ rival 
candidate for three several appointments as actuary, invited Mr. 
Davies to accompany him to a meeting of the Royal Society, of 
which Mr. Gompertz had been a respected member for many years ; 
and soon after, on the personal recommendation of Mr. Gompertz, 
Mr. Davies was elected a Fellow of that honourable Society. Mr. 
Davies, in afterlife, used to speak in the most unqualified terms of 
the generous disposition and kindness of Mr. Gompertz towards him 
—the more remarkable, after the rivalry which had so frequently 
occurred between them. 

Mr. Davies’ knowledge of languages was but limited. He knew 
his native tongue (the Welsh) well, as it had been the only medium 
by which he could convey his thoughts to others until he had nearly 
attained the age of manhood; and not only was he a fluent speaker 
in that language to the day of his death, but had also studied it 
grammatically, and had lectured and written on various subjects in 
it; and although he had but a very slight acquaintance with Latin, 
and had not had the advantage of knowing Greek, French, or Ger- 
man, still ke had, without doubt, made himself, in spite of all 
difficulties, a good English scholar; and so much had he exercised 
that language as an instrument to communicate his thoughts, that 
he could use it with remarkable success. He had a great horror 
of verbosity, as he knew from experience how easy it is to encumber 
a train of thought with a multiplicity of words. He had also 
the same feeling with regard to the language of notation, his aim 
always being to simplify it as much as possible. He could not 
bear to have many letters in his formule: “they are fatiguing 
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to the mind,” he would say, “and sometimes calculated to 
mislead.” 

Mr. Davies was a man of very deeply religious feelings from 
his youth, and he became still more impressed with a sense of re- 
ligion on his arrival in the metropolis. He endeavoured to make 
every worldly pursuit subordinate to that of his eternal welfare. 
For many years he was a faithful member, and one of the principal 
supporters, of a chapel in Jewin Street, Cripplegate, belonging to 
a body of Dissenters called the “ Welsh Calvinistic Methodists,” 
the service being performed in the Welsh language, and the tenets 
very similar to those of the Established Church of England. Mr. 
Davies, for several years before his death, had absented himself 
from all society ; when in a state of health able to leave the house, 
the only two places he frequented were his office and his chapel : 
and the Bible had at that time become his almost exclusive study. 

He rendered considerable assistance to his family, and sup- 
ported his parents for many years—more particularly his father, 
who lived to the age of 93, and died on the 21st March, 1854, 
exactly one year prior to his own decease. 

Mr. Davies was married twice—the first time in 1812, to an 
English person, to whose memory it is due to remark that she 
never murmured at his poverty or want of success; but, on the 
contrary, devised every possible means to keep up his spirits under 
their pressure. She died in the year 1836, when Mr. Davies 
had removed to Palmer Terrace, and was living in very different 
circumstances from those in which he had commenced his career 
with her. They had four daughters, of whom the youngest only 
survived to the age of maturity, and who is now married to a re- 
spectable solicitor. The loss of his three children and his beloved 
wife was a severe trial to him. 

He married, the second time, in the year 1841, a widow 

lady, a native of Wales, who, from her quiet and domesticated 
habits, was a very suitable partner for him in his less active days. 
They had one child, a son, who is now grown up to be an intel- 
ligent youth, bearing his father’s name. 
‘In the winter of 1847 Mr. Davies was afflicted with a severe 
influenza, which fixed on his lungs a chronic bronchitis, from which 
he suffered during the remainder of his days. In February, 1853, 
he had another severe attack of bronchitis, which confined him to 
his room for several weeks together, but which he gradually reco- 
vered from for a time. 

On the evening of the 5th December, 1854, after being en- 
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gaged for several hours in a conversation of a nature tending 
rather to excite him, he had a paralytic stroke, which was followed 
by all the consequences of such an attack; and he gradually sank 
until he died, on the 21st March, 1855, after several weeks of in- 
tense suffering. The able medical men who attended him during 
his illness, and performed a post-mortem examination, reported 
that he died from the combined effects of bronchitis and paralysis. 
It may be interesting to the phrenologist to know that both phy- 
sician and surgeons gave evidence that his brain, though not very 
large, was one of the most compact and healthy they had ever 
seen. 

Thus ended a career which will be ever memorable as con- 
nected with the mathematics of life assurance, and which affords 
another remarkable instance of the successful pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties and disadvantages of no ordinary description. 
For those who are in the habit of consulting the pages of this 
Journal, the events here recorded will scarcely fail to possess some 
interest ; nor will probably the general reader regard with entire 
indifference the circumstances of a life distinguished, as was that 
of the subject of this memoir, by so signal a triumph over the 
early “ encumbrances of fortune.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Premiums required for Life Assurance when Interest ts allowed to the 
Assured upon them. 


We have noticed a proposition put forward of this nature, and it is 
worth while to inquire what consequences it involves. 

If we suppose that all the interest realized is allowed, the conditions are 
equivalent to the granting assurances in consideration of payments which 
bear no interest, and the rates of premium for the risk merely will be equal to 
the sum assured divided by 1+ the number of integral years’ expectation at 
the given age. Thus, at 25, taking the experience mortality, the net annual 


; ; 10 
premium per cent. will be = = 2°632; at 35 it will be = 3°226; 


100 
at 45, Gq = 1167 ; and so on; which rates, it will be remembered, afford 


no provision for anything beyond the sum assured. If more interest be 
realized than is allowed, then of course less rates will be required. 


Ep. A, M. 
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Form of Life Assurance Policy in use a Century ago. 


“In consideration of five pounds for one hundred pounds for one year, 
and according to that rate for every greater or lesser sum, received of 
Mr. George Cockburne, Wee whose names are hereunto subscribed do for 
ourselves severally and our several heirs, executors, administrators, or 
assigns, and not one for the other or other of us, or for the other or other 
of us, or for the heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns of the other or 
others of us, assume and promise that we respectively or our respective 
heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns shall and will pay or cause to 
be paid unto the heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns of the said 
Mr. George Cockburne the sum and sums of money which wee have here- 
unto subscribed, with an abatement of £2 per cent. only, In case the 
Right Reverend William Carmichael, Lord Bishop of Clonfert, shall die or 
depart this life by any ways or means whatsoever (suicide and the hands 
of sjustice excepted), at any time on or between this present 27th day of 
June, 1754, and the 27th June next, 1755, both days inclusive. 

“ Provided always, and it is hereby declared to be the true intent and 
meaning of this policy of assurance and this policy, and accepted by the said 
Mr. George Cockburne, upon condition that the same shall be utterly void 
and of no effect in case the aforesaid Right Reverend William Carmichael, 
Lord Bishop of Clonfert, shall voluntarily go out of his Britanick Majesty’s 
dominions of Great Britain and Ireland within the time above specified, 
without licence in writing first had and obtained for that purpose of us the 
insurers on this policy. London, June 27th, 1754.” 


Relative intensity of Diseases amongst the Lives assured in the Eagle Com- 
pany, compared with that affecting the general Population of London. 


ReGistRAB-GENERAL, 
Lonpon (1845-7). EAGLE EXPERIENCE. 


Relative 
intensity. 


20°80 
10:00 
respiratory organs ,. 30:00 
cate &e. aa 15°13 
heart & blood- vessels 3°55 
organs of digestion .. 8°08 
kidneys he 
organs of generation. . 
is : 0°89 
es 0°29 
Old age 5°27 
Violence, &c 3:16 
Not certified ./ 0°51 


158,194 | 100-00 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL TABLE.—ASSURANCES, JOINT LIVES. 
To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine, 


Sir,—May I beg the favour of your inserting in your eminently useful 
Magazine the accompanying Tables of Single and Annual Premiums for 
Joint Life Assurances for all ages between 15 and 60, deduced by me from 
the Carlisle Table of Mortality, and reckoning the improvement of money 
at three per cent.? These premiums have been carefully checked, so that 
their accuracy may be relied upon. 

I am not aware that any similar table has ever been published; and, 
considering that assurances on this principle are 80 constantly being effected, 
it cannot fail to be of considerable practical value. By its use, and by means 
of the table already published, of the Value of Assurances on Single Lives, 
may be readily deduced the value of an assurance payable on the death of 
the survivor of two lives, adopting the simple processes of addition and sub- 
traction. For example: Required the present value of an assurance of 
£100, payable on the death of the’ longest liver of two lives aged respec- 
tively 32 and 43 next birthday, Carlisle 8 per cent. 


Value of assurance on single life, 832 = percent. 41:357 
Ditto ditto 48 = percent. 49°352 


90°709 

Deduct value of assurance on joint lives, 32°48 ). 56695 
per cent., per table now forwarded : 

Leaves value of assurance of £100, payable ine: 34-014 
the death of the survivor . . . 


To determine the annual premium payable during the joint continuance, 
or until the decease of both, the ordinary rules of calculation must be 
adopted. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


b, North St. David Street, Edinburgh, WILLIAM BRAID. 
7th May, 1855. : 


Note.—As our correspondent has been at the trouble of computing 
these tables, and as they will certainly afford a little additional facility, we 
print them in extenso (see page 363); but, considering the ease with which 
the quantities given can be obtained from the annuities by means of Orchard’s 
Tables, we fear our readers will think Mr. Braid’s labour somewhat super- 
fluous.—Ep. A. ©. 


ON ASSURANCES AGAINST ISSUE. 
To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 
8ir,—Following up the suggestion in my letter to you of the 8th of 


February last, in reference to the publication of practical questions, I wish 
to draw the attention of your readers to a class of cases now of frequent 
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occurrence, and which we are unable to solve correctly for want of data 
that can be relied upon for finding the probability of issue, male and female, 
of married couples at given ages, together with the probability of a second 
marriage by the husband, and of issue therefrom. 

The cases I allude to are what have been termed “issue cases.” Sup- 
pose an individual to be entitled to a life interest in certain property if 
another, now in possession of it, should die without leaving issue: if he 
desire to raise money on his contingent life interest, the leaving issue by 
the tenant in possession must be insured against. These contingencies 
are sometimes very remote; still, premiums of 20s., 30s., or 40s. per cent. 
per annum have been demanded for risks of this description, because near 
approximation to their actual value cannot at present be obtained. 

2 st following proposal for insurance against issue has recently been 
offered :— 

A, aged 58, has been married for 30 years to B, aged 53, who is 
stated to be in good health. They have never had any children. C, aged 
26, will be entitled to a life interest in certain property if A die without 
. leaving issue male. It is proposed to take out a policy for a sum to become 
payable at the death of A, provided he shall leave issue male surviving 
him, or shall have had such issue and it shall have attained 21 during his 
lifetime, and provided also C shall be living at his death. What rate of 
premium, single or annual, should be required for this risk ? 

If.we suppose it certain that A will marry again if B should die first, 
and certain also that there will be male issue of such marriage, the question 
will resolve itself into finding the present value of £1 to be paid upon A 
dying second of the three lives A, B, and C, provided B die first. This 
present value is 


ABC=AC —ABC=AC —AB suppose ; 


the joint lives of B and C being taken equal to a single life, D. 
Using the Carlisle Tables, interest 3 per cent., and taking 53 & 26 
=56, we have 


438 € = "56038 —'39437="16611. 


As the death of either A or C at once puts an end to the contract, the 
equivalent annual premium is 


16611 __ *16611 
1+AC 11°249 


- Consequently, the single premium per cent. would be £16. 12s, 3d., and 
the annual premium per cent. £1. 9s. 6d. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the assumptions here made are very 
much in favour of the assurers, and that it is probable the actual risk might 
be covered for half the amount of annual premium, particularly as the con- 
tingency is restricted to issue male. 


='01476. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


ROBERT TUCKER, 
Lombard Street, 2nd June, 1855. 
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ON THE SOLUTION OF A PROBLEM RECENTLY GIVEN BY 
MR. TUCKER. werd 


To the Editor of the Assurance Magazine. 


Sm,—At page 255 of your Number for Apri] appears a communication 
from Mr. Tucker embodying a problem and its solution, on which latter I 
beg to be allowed a few remarks. 

First: For the purpose apparently of confining himself to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Thomson’s tables, Mr. Tucker approximates to the valne of 
one of the quantities required in the solution; but I submit whether it is a 
legitimate mode of approximation which for its application presupposes a 
knowledge of the ¢rue value: for how else does Mr. Tucker ascertain that 
50 is the age of the single life most nearly equivalent to the joint lives 
82, 40, but by first ascertaining the true value of these joint lives? 
Having done this, does it not seem trifling to throw away this correct value, 
and to employ an erroneous one instead? 

But, secondly: it appears to me that Mr. Tucker is wrong in the value 
he assigns for the portion of the annuity remaining after the first five years. 
The value of the n*® payment for those years is p39 .(1—p4o,5)v”, in which 
it will be noticed that the factor 1—pyy,s5 is independent of n; it is there- 
fore constant in all the terms composing the value of the deferred annuity. 
’ The value of the latter portion of the annuity is therefore ~j,43,(1—pyo,5), 
OF ~5432 — —]s4sa-P40,5; and the value of the former portion being 
31% a—31%29, 40, the total value is ; 


Bi 93g — Bi 48, 40 + 15432 — 15992 P40,5 - = 439 — 3%, 40 —]5430P40,5+ 

This expression proves itself. It shows that the annuity in question is 
equivalent to a whole life annuity on 32, the payments of which during the 
first five years are to be repaid if 40 be alive at the time they are made, 
and also during the remainder of 32’s life if 40 shall have attained the 
age of 45. 

Mr. Tucker’s value is, in the notation I use, 433 — 4 439,49 + 437-3 Ado 
sjAuo denoting the present value of a short term assurance on 40; and I 
believe it will be found that this expression does not admit of an interpre- 
tation in accordance with the conditions of the problem. 

The numerical solution is as follows:— 


N33, 40 (Jones) 123087546 
Na7,45 99 86373791 


86718755 Log. 7°5648289 


Dae, 40 8600330 ,, 6°9845151 
51932,40 426889 0°6303138 
5432 (Thomson) 14°69049 _,, 11670368 
P40,5 ” »  1°9691496 Table V. 
51%39 -Pa0,5 13°683814 ,, 1:1861859 
Bi %,2, 40 (above) 4°26889 
17°95208 


a3 (Thomson) 19°13521 
1:18318; or, for £100 annuity, £118. 6s. 4d. 
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For the annual premium, divide the single premium by Nor, s0— Nos, a4 


, 40 
which gives ‘26260, or, for £100, £26. 5s. 2d. a 

These values do not differ greatly from those given by Mr. Tucker; 
but they might have differed very much more, since it so happens that his 
three errors nearly neutralize each other. The problem, of course, admits 


of ready solution by the commutation method. The formula for this mode 
of solution is 


100[(Naal49—Noz/g5)v® + No7,4s—Noo, 40] 
Ngi,39—Na6,44 


which gives the annual premium, The formula for the single premium has 
the same numerator as the above, and for denominator Dgg 49. 


I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant, 
Aberdeen, 4th June, 1855. H. A. S. 


Note.—We understood Mr. Tucker’s communication as proposing 
merely an approximate method, convenient on the score of its conciseness, 
and sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. Our correspondent, never- 
theless, does well to show that the exact method of solution is attended 
with not much more labour.—Epb. 4. M. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. | 


Census of the United States, 1850. Companion to the Almanac, 1855. 

Occupations of the People. Census of Great Britain, 1851. 

Comparative Statement of the different Plans of Decimal Accounts and 
Coinage which have been proposed by the Witnesses examined before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and others, &c. By Theo- 
dore W. Rathbone, Esq. London: James Ridgway, Piccadilly, &c. 
1854. Price 10d. 

Manual of the Mercantile Law of Great Britain and Ireland, comprising 
International Commerce, Restraints of Trade, Patents, Copyright, 
Joint Stock and Banking Companies, the Law of Partnerships, Bills 
of Exchange; with Remarks on Partnership with Limited Liability. 
By Leone Levi, Lecturer on Commercial Law at King’s College, 
London, &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 1854. ; 

The Laws of Shipping and Insurance; with a copious Index, containing the 
existing Statutes, Pilots’ Regulations, &c. By James Lees, Esq., 
Author of the “Shipmaster’s Manual.” Sixth Edition, greatly im- 
proved and enlarged, and adapted to the present Mercantile Marine 
Law, and including the Passengers’ Act Amendment (15 & 16 Vict., 
c. 44). Liverpool: George Philip & Son. London: W. Allan, Aldine 
Chambers, Paternoster Row, &c. 1854. 

Report on the Bengal Military Fund. By Francis G. P. Neison, Actuary 
to the Fund, &c. Thomas Brettell, Rupert Street. 
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REPORTS OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Equity and Law Life Assurance Society.—The sanual general meeting, 
and also an extraordinary general meeting for declaring the amount of profits 
to be divided for the period of five years ending on the 31st December, 1854, 
were held on the 27th April, 1855; George Lake Russell, Esq., in the chair. 

The annual report of the directors, and also the report of the results of 
the operations of the Society daring the quinquennial period ending 31st 
December, 1854 (being the second quinquennial period since the institution 
of the Society in 1845), were read. The chairman, in his address, congratu- 
lated the assured and the shareholders upon the success of the Society. It 
appeared that the new business of the Society had in each of the five years 
of the period steadily increased, notwithstanding the competition with which 
this, as well as all Life Assurance Societies, have had to contend. The 
new premiums for 1849 were £3,505; for 1854, £4,602. The renewal 
premiums for 1849 were £11,612; for 1854, £25,528. The income for 
1849 was £17,802; for 1854, £35,533. The capital (actually invested) 
on 81st December, 1849, was 74,958; ditto 1854, £156,024: and as to 
this capital, there was this important fact, that whereas the surplus capital 
on 81st December, 1849, after deducting the sums which have been paid 
up by the subscribers, was only £27,353. 10s. 7d., it now amounted, by 
the accumulations from the business of the last five years, to £107,203. 
The total losses in the ten years had been only £33,257. 16s. 10d., re- 
duced by assurances in other Offices to £28,907. 10s. 10d.; whereas, accor- 
ding to the calculations of the actuary, the amount which might have been 
estimated for loss on the average amount at risk exceeded £65,000. The 
excess of assets over the proprietors’ capital, and liabilities of every descrip- 
tion, being £107,203, the sum of £81,614 was reserved for future liabili- 
ties, and £25,588 would remain to be divided in ready money between the 
proprietors and the assured, the latter taking four fifths. The effect of 
this on policies participating in the profits would be an average addition to 
the amount assured of 55 per cent. on the sums paid for premiums within 
the last five years, or the immediate payment of upwards of 25 per cent. on 
such amount. Thus, a policy effected in 1845 for £1,000, on the life 
of a person of 50, is now increased by the bonuses to £1,201. 10s.; and 
another policy, effected at the same time, for £1,000, on the life of a person 
at 40, is in like manner increased to £1,157. 10s. The dividend payable 
to the proprietors during the next five years will be 54 per cent., clear of 
income tax, being an advance of one per cent. on the dividends previously 
paid. The actuary stated that he had adopted the most approved and 
cautious principles of calculation in ascertaining the amount proper to be set 
apart as a reserve; the rate of interest which the Society would be able to 
make upon its investments having been taken at £3 per cent. (the present 
actual rate being very considerably more), and the present value of the 
income derived under the policies having been estimated, without taking 


any account of the margin for providing against fluctuations in the average 
expectation of life. 


Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Soctety.— Report for the Year 
ending 81st December, 1854. Presented to the Half-yearly General 
Meeting of the Members, held January 30, 1855.—The accounts for the 
year 1854 show a continued steady increase in the business and funds of the 
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Society, whilst the ratio of mortality preserves the low average of previous 
years. The receipts, during the period under review, in respect of assur- 
ance premiums, amount to £10,841. 11s. 10d., of which £2,359. 11s. 10d. 
represents new business. The sum of £1,176. 15s. 10d. has also been 
received for an immediate annuity upon an advanced life. The funds of the 
Society, vested in Government stocks, mortgages, ‘and other securities, have 
yielded an addition to premium income of £2,210. 5s. 7d., a sum more 
than equal to the difference between the premiums now receivable and those 
which would be required for reassurance of the existing policies at full 
Office rates for present ages. The disbursements include the sum of 
£1,900, in respect of claims by decease of six members, making in the 
aggregate, from the establishment of the Society to the present date, the 
sum of £12,640, which, compared with the estimated mortality of £27,252, 
shows an average exceeding 50 per cent. in favour of the Society. Notices 
of further claims to the extent of £1,475 have been sent in, which will, in 
due course of settlement, be brought into the accounts of the current year. 

The attention of members has on former occasions been called to the 
rate of increase of the Society’s assets, and it will be satisfactory to bring 
the subject again ander notice. At the first division of profits, for the 
period ending 31st December, 1846, the cash and invested funds of the 
Society amounted only to £10,183. 16s. 8d.; at the next triennial investi- 
gation the amount was £22,273. 9s. 6d.; at the division of profits in 1858, 
the assets were £36,658. 6s. 5d.; and at the close of the year they 
amounted to £44,540. 7s. 4d. The accounts now before you, of which an 
abstract will be appended to this report for information of absent members, 
show a balance under this head of £52,215. 8s. 4d., being a further 
increase, during the past year, of £7,675. These accounts are exclusive 
of benefits in the shape of bonus allocations, amounting to £9,000 of present 
value. 

The engagements of this Society in respect of its policies for general 
assurance—599, assuring £306,446—<calculated by the Office tables of mor- 
tality, are estimated at £139,236. 6s., against a value of £103,899. 0s. 8d. 
for true or mathematical risk premiums, leaving a sum of £35,337. 5s. 4d. 
as the balance of net liability to be provided for. In this calculation the 
Office margin, or excess of premiums receivable beyond the risk values, is 
wholly excluded, as profit in expectancy, to be taken into account only as 
realized; this margin gives a further value of £31,424. 6s. 9d., the total 
valoe of the Office preminms amounting to £135,323. 7s. 5d. To the net 
present liability above stated must be added the sum of £4,915. Os. 9d. as 
the present value of annuities granted by the Society, making together the 
spm of £40,252. 68. 1d. to be provided for, to meet which the assets in 
hand, a8 shown by the accounts on the table, amount to £52,215. 8s. 4d., 
being an excess of £12,000 over the total liability. 


Abstract of Annual Account. 


Dr. ’ £. & a, 
Balance of receipts to 3let December, 1853 . . ~~ « 47,616 16 1 
Annual premiums on new assurances. : : ‘ . 2,359 8 11 
Anaual premiums on renewed assurances . ae wo Boe AS eer Ll) 
Consideration for immediate annuities . ° . ‘ . 1,176 15 10 
Commission on reassurance premiums . 4 9 8 0 


Interest on stocks, loans, forborne premiums, and cash deposits. 2,210 5 7 


£61,854 17 4 
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Or. La ye. 2d. 
Annuities . 3 - a : 5 < : « Shem d14516 6 
Bonus . i : : : 5 ; : z . 466 1 3 
Reassurance premiums . . 5 z a . 4 . 158 16 6 
Cancelled policies . c Fo ec : 6 - 5 99948 Say: 
Claims . é BUA. es Ferm 2 c - . 1,900 0 0 
Commission, income tax, ‘and miscellaneous charges . ‘ is 827 11 10 
Expenses of management, salaries, rent, and law charges . . 2,067 16 1 Q 

1 


Policy stamps, advertisements, and discount . 6 : Se HibRe 2 
Balance at credit on 31st December, 1854 ‘ A . 65,292 7 


£61,854 17 


4 

Specification of Balance, 
j EB oy ome 
Cua balances’ <2! 4 TUG S88 RC eee Adm 
Consols Stock, £10,091. 9s. 3d. . . owe : . 9,784 2 7 
East India Transfer Loan Stock. . ‘ 4 . , . 6,950 13 2 
Loans on mortgage and other securities . . «. . «17,426 19 11 
Half premiums forborne . : : ° - t ‘ 7,646 2 2 
Reversionary interests, present value. . : : . 8,630 8 1 
Reserved account of expenses. : 5 - : t . 3076 8 9 
Office furniture, reduced value < 5 a : A sm oc291]018 +6 
55,357 13 4 
Less, rent due by the Society . 5 A 6 3 65 6 3 
£55,292 7 1 


Rock Life Assurance Company.—Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for the Half Year ending 30th June, 1854. 


As regards the Subscription Capital Stock. 


Dr. Oe Sua 
Balance brought forward from 3]st December, 1853, viz. :— 
Cash at bankers’ . % . 38,484 4 


Do. on deposit with London Joint Stock Bank, at interest A ¢ el lglsial 
Dividend on £23,000, Long Annuity,in April . . . . . 11,164 11 8 
Interest, viz.:— 

On Mortgage 5 : ae ¢ : . ° - 16,942 8 5 

Railway debentures ; : ; , : c 1,893 2 6 
Deposits with London Joint Stock Bank . : ‘ ° : 478 19 1 
Amount of mortgage paid off . : 4 . é - . 43,000 0 0 
6 


£78,075 3 10 

Cr. Per Contra. 
Payment of proprietors’ dividends, viz. :— cones 
On previous year’s dividends. . . «© «© «© « seapiey LO, 
On the current half year’s dividend é eee 5 . - 21,196 5 
Cash at bankers, 30th June, 1854 . : : A A f - 2,750 11 
Ditto, London Joint Stock Bank, at interest : 5 . -  ,. 52,000 0 


. @ 
0 
4 
0 


£78,075 3 10 

Investments and assets on this account, on the 30th of June, 1854 :—£23,000 per 

annum Long Annuity, 1860; £100,000, Railway Debentures, average £3. 18s. per cent.; 

£766,210. 5s. 8d, on mortgage, average £4 per cent.; £2,750. lls. 4d., cash at bankers’; 
£52,000, cash at London Joint Stock Bank, at interest. 


As regards the Assurance Fund. 


Dr. Lm seas £50.” d. 
Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1853, viz. :— 
Cagh at bankers’ : 5 : : 5 . 6,860 18 11 
Do. on deposit with London Joint Stock Bank, at interest 25 12 0 
Petty cash. : ; : 5 : 36 13 10 
Balances due from agents . 3,440 18 9 


Carried forward —-—————_ 10,364 3 6 
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£ «8d. 
Brought forward j . 6 : : - 10,864 8 6 
Dividends, viz. :— £ 3 d. 
On £257,436. 6s., Consols, January . 8,748 18 4 
912 13 2s, per ann., Gurernibcat Annuity, Jan. . 1,808 4 7 
£65 000, British Guiana Loan, January . . 1,262 1 8 
£20, 000, Canada Debentures, April . . 8,883 6 8 
#172256, te 04 8d., st per cent. PReduced Annui- 
2,717 10 1 
CAT BES 11e? Va pee ea Lg Kamaily Ape SSNS TI 
£7,702. 9s. per ann., aise t reed aes 
Dives(Apeier oe oa lk e's RTA BB 
; Be eRe ISIE 18 6 
Interest, viz. :— 
On mortgage . ° : . - 19,153 10 6 
Railway and Dock Debentures . rime moe? EF Jana Pohl) 
Claims paid under discount . 5 : ; . 6 211 
Loans on policies settee SSIES A 7, 
Deposits with London Joint Stock Bank . , 93812 6 
—————_ 27,321 12 2 
pantie annuities Fiegthe% Cly~ eiCaalge sag gece eCnaaee Cteergapat er 205 6 1 
Premiums, 
On £1,803,615, 13s., assured by policies issued prior 
to 1854. . . . 60,591 15 9 
£102,300, assured by policies issued in 1854. 4,678 10 10 
Annuities : ° . : . - 195 14 6 
65,466 1 1 
Amount of fines . ° - ec ok y CORD Seainre ° 347 6 
Produce of stock ‘sold, viz. :— 
£257,436. 66., Console, sold in June. 7 : 239,642 18 7 
£35,490. 2s. 4d., 34 per Cents., sold in February 
£64,509. 17s. 8d., — ditto ditto March } 207,363 6 4 
£72,255. 38. 8d., ditto ditto June ; 
447,005 13 11 
Amount of mortgage paid off . . «. « «© © «© © 143,899 17 6 
Loans on policies paidoff . . . .« « « «+ « «+ 1,600 0 0 
£721,044 0 3 
Per Contra. here dst Leia d. 
Pica of claims on policies originally assured for . 61,825 0 0 
Redemption of £4,600 originally assured . =. 772 8 mare: ae 
9 
Payment of bonus additions to claims . : - 19460 1 8 
Taddaption of £1,235. 8, 4d., bonus additions 5 ° 697 4 8 
20,157 5 6 
Payment for return of extra premiums ieee el a 9 173 9 7 
» for annuities : 5 A ° ° ° r . 242 10 6 
» for commiasion . . - 41,188 0 10 
» Of half year’s pension to Mr. Robert Wakefield a, 100 0 0 
» of allowance to directors and auditors, and officers’ salaries . 2,227 8 8 
» of miscellaneous Bed emg: viz., rent, a. sa mony: 
advertising, &c.: . -« - : A 73115 7 
of law expenses aes 841 3 5 
Purchase of £150,255. 3e. Bd., 3} per cont. Annuities, i in J ane ; - 140,908 6 1 
» of £17,535, 17s. 1d. per ann, Long Annuities, 1860 . - 93,8386 9 4 
Lor £100,000, Railway Debentures . 100,000 0 0 
or £403, 148. 10d. per ann, Terminable Annuities - « 41,497 0 8 
Amount advanced: ar nes ee eS 166, 29817" 9 
mn policies . ° . ° . lads . 5156 9 4 
Cash’ at bankers’, 30th June, 1854 . . 6911 5 9 
Ditto ann Joint Stock enh at interest 6 . 112,000 0 0 
Petty cas LBC Bt 4 Me 
Balan from te . . . { 2 ° 
ce agen 119,670 15 4 
£721,044 0 8 
28 
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Investewents and assets on this account, on the 90th June, 1654 :—£100,000, Bive 
cent. Reduced Annuities; £17,535. 17s. 1d. per ann., Long Annuity, 1860; £3,72 2a. 
per ann., Government Annuity, 1880; £7,602. 9». per ann., Government Annuities on 
Lives; £911. 176. 11d, per ann., Terminable Annuities; £200,000, Canada Debenturea, 
4 percent; £65,000, British Guiana Debentures, 4 per cent.; £340,000, Railway Deben- 
tures, average £4, 6s. per cent; £50,000, Dock Debentures, 4 per cent.; £974,947. 11s. 10d. 
on mortgage, average £4, 4¢, 10d, per cent.; 53,772. 9s. 7d,, loans en policies, 5 per cent.; 
£6,911. 5s. 9d., cash at bankers'; £112,000, cash at London Joint Stock Bank, at in- 
terest; £31. 5s. 16d., petty cash; £728. Se. 9d., balances due from agents; £11,352. 12s. 4d., 
house in Bridge Street. 


Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society.— Twenty-second Annual 
General Meeting. — Report for the Year ending lst March, 1853.— 
During the year the business transacted has been as follows :—Policies 
issued, 603; total sums assured thereby, £276,470; annual premiums and 
entry money, £9,999. 19s. 10d.; policies lapsed by death, 88, amounting, 
including bonuses, to £65,173. Compared with the preceding year, this 
statement exhibits a small decrease. Eleven fewer policies have been 
issued; the sum assured is less by £14,380; and the premiums and entry 
money are diminished by £231. The number of deaths exceeds that of 
last year by 15, and the amount payable by £4,992. 

The following statement exhibits the position of the Society at Ist of 
March last: — Sums remaining assured, £3,892,031; annual revenue, 
£144,085; accumulated fund, £763,871. 

The gross funds, asseta, and property of the Society amounted, at Ist 
March, 1858, to £2,180,083. 17s. 7d., viz.— ‘ 

& d. 

Funds realized . : ; F c . . 804,468 17 7 
Which sum is invested as follows:— £. 

Loans on heritable securities and mortgages - 403,554 
Ditto to members on the Society's policies .  . 64,349 
Ditto to railwayson debenture. . . 1 
Reversions, policies, and annuities purchased . 43,906 1 
Government Life Annuities . . . «. 19,864 1 
Outstanding sums, chiefly premiume, due on or 

immediately before 1st March, 1853, but not 

falling to be remitted till after that date . - 46,306 10 9 


Balance due by the Society’s bankers. . . 13,095 19 11 

House and furnitare, St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (Head Office) . 4 n 5,250 0 06 
£804,468 17 7 


Present value of contributions or premiums of assurance receivable by 
the Society, after deducting two and a half per cent. for expense 


of callection . 1,825,615 0 0 


Gross fonds . . . . . £2,130,083 17 7 


The whole obligations of the Society amounted, at Ist March, 1853, to 
£1,969,070. 88. 9d., viz.— “i! 
Various sams outstanding, including policies which had emerged at & Prag 

lst March, 1853, but had not been paid at that date. . «40,897 18 v5 
Present value of sums contained in and to become due under the : 

Society's policies . ee . : 1,928,472 10 0 


Total obligations . . . . <£1,969,070 8 9 


&. s. d. 
The gross assets of the Society thus amountingto . . . , 1 
And the total obligations to . : és ; a : Tsese70 H J 


There arises a surplus, as at let March, 1853,of, . £161,013 8 10 
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The committee have made the foregoing valuation of the funds and 
obligations of the Society in strict conformity with the law passed on the 
1st February, 1838, for regulating the investigations, by which it is de- 
clared as a leading principle that the calculation of the value of sums 
assured by the Society’s policies, and of the contributions or premiums 
receivable thereon, as well as any property or obligations held by the 
Society dependent on life contingencies, shall be made according to the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, assuming the improvement of money to be 
at the rate of four per cent. 

Two thirds of the foresaid surplus of £161,013. 8s. 10d. amount to 
£107,342. 5s. 9d.; and it appears, from calculations made by the manager, 
that an allocation of £84,515 of this sum will afford a vested addition, at 
1st March, 1853, at the rate of one and a half per cent. per annum to all 
policies then of five years’ standing. The committee accordingly recom- 
mended such vested addition to be made, which will provide for a bonus of 
£166,109, payable at the death of the parties entitled thereto. After pro- 
viding for this vested addition, there will still remain £22,827 between the 
sum allocated and the two thirds of the surplus placed by law at the dis- 
cretion of the directors for division. 

The reporters further recommend that, in terms of the law of the 
Society passed on 18th November last, prospective additions, at the rate of 
one per cent. per annum (being two thirds of the rate per annum of the 
vested additions), shall be made on all policies which may become claims 
between lst March last and the next triennial investigation on 1st March, 
1856, and which, at the time they become so, shall be of full five years’ 
standing. 


View of the progress and situation of the Society. 


i; £. £. 

At Ist March, 1853 825,61] 11,364 24,661 

P i 1841 1,569,570 65,536 . 153,329 

= - 1847 2,763,381 99,270 400,503 

re pms 4,058,140 144,085 763,871 

&. 
Amount assured, exclusive of the present vested additions . . 8,892,031 

Add vested additions to policies at lst March, 1853, equivalent to 

£84,515 of present value . - ‘ - , , - 166,109 
Amount agsured, including vested addition . s , A . £4,058,140 


Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society.—Report for 1853.— 
The manager read the report by the directors, from which it appeared that 
the number of policies passed during the year 1853 was 821, covering 
assurances to the amount of £534,015. 17s. 1d., whereof there had been 
taken up 770 policies, representing £504,513. 15s. 6d. of insurances— 
that the annual average amount of assurances effected during the last sixteen 
years had exceeded half a million sterling—that the capital had increased 
during the year to the extent of £130,042. 15s. 2d., and amounted, at 31st 
December last, to £2,686,585. 5s. 3d.—that the annual revenue had in- 
creased to the extent of £13,371. 4s. 3d., and amounted, at Sls Pesember 

B 
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last, to £351,788. 12s. 9d.—and that the deaths which had occurred 
during the year numbered 131, covering assurances to the amount of 
£187,910. 16s. 2d. 

The chairman, after some romarks on the position of the Society, pro- 
posed the resolutions and said, “The first of these resolutions is a proposal 
to increase the amount of the sum to which hitherto an insurance on a 
single life has been restricted. According to one of the original rules of our 
constitution, the funds of the Society cannot be charged in favour of any 
individual for a larger sum than £5,000. But, in the infancy of our Insti- 
tution, it was provided that no insurance should be taken even at this 
maximum amount. At first the arrangement was, that until the funds of 
the Society amounted to £10,000—a sum which certainly looks curious 
enough when pat in juxtaposition with the two and a half millions sterling 
which we are now possessed of—it was provided that, until the funds of 
the Society amounted to £10,000, no insurance upon a single life should 
exceed the sum of £1,000. It seems, according to the numbers which 
have been given me, that the funds had exceeded that sum in the year 
1821, when we had a capital of £15,000 sterling; but the Society did not 
even then allow that an insurance should be taken on a single life to the fall 
extent of £5,000; but, proceeding in the safe and cautious way which has 
always distinguished us, it was resolved in 1821 that an insurance might be 
taken to the extent of only £2,000; in 1822, to the extent of £3,000; in 
1827, to the extent of £4,000; and it was not until the year 1830, when 
the capital had reached £190,000, that an insurance could be taken to the 
maximum amount of £5,000. Since 1830, up to the year 1854, that has 
been the maximum. Now, it is proposed to increase it to the extent of 
£7,000, and I beg your attention to the circumstances in which this proposal 
is made. It appears that the increase of the sum allowed to be insured has 
always proceeded upon a consideration of the indrease of the capital, and of 
the total risks of the Society. In 1821, when £2,000 could be taken, the 
capital was £15,000, and the risks £140,000. I need not detain you by 
stating the particulars of the respective amount of capital and risks at the 
different periods between 1821 and 1830, but will merely observe that in 
1830 the capital was £190,000, and the risks £915,000. How stands 
the case now? The risks amount to £7,730,000, being eight to one com- 
pared with those in 1830; while the capital, being £2,686,585, is more 
than fourteen times to one the capital of 1830. Now it appears to me, that 
if in 1830, when our capital was only £190,000, it was considered safe— 
and that it was safe, our experience has proved—to take an insurance to the 
amount of £5,000, it must surely be safe now, with such a capital as we 
have, increasing in a ratio even beyond the risks, to take insurances to the 
extent of £7,000.” . 

The report having been unanimously approved of, the chairman moved 
the adoption of the following resolution :—‘“ Whereas it is provided and 
declared by Title I. of the Articles of Constitution that no sum of money 
shall be charged upon the funds of the Society in favour of any individual 
or his heirs, executors, assignees, nominee or nominees, upon any contin- 
gency or contingencies whatever, to a greater extent than £5,000 sterling, 
to which extent accordingly the amount of insurance upon a single life has 
been hitherto limited and restricted; and whereas it is no longer expedient 
to continue such limitation or restriction—‘ Resolved, that from and after 
the final passing of this resolution, the funds of the Society may be charged 
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in favour of any individual, or his heirs, executors, assignees, nominee or 
nominees, by way of insurance upon any one Jife, whether such life be taken 
singly or in conjunction with any other life or lives, to any extent not ex- 
ceeding the sum of £7,000 sterling, exclusive of such bonus addition or 
additions as may from time to time be made thereto, in terms of the 
Society’s laws and regulations.’ ” 

_ On the question being put from the chair, whether the resolution were 
approved of, a member of the Society rose and moved as an amendment, 
“that its farther consideration be postponed for twelve months.” The 
amendment not having been seconded, the chairman declared the resolution 
to be carried. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the following resolution :— 
‘¢ Resolved, that the whole of the 3rd clause of Title VI. of the Articles of - 
Constitution be repealed, and that the following clause be substituted in its 
place: ‘8. All payments, whether in respect of claims for capital sums and 
annuities, of loans to members on the security of their policies, or of surren- 
ders of the policies, or any portion thereof, shall be legally exigible at the 
Society’s head office in Edinburgh only; but the directors may, if they shall 
think proper, remit the same to any part of Great Britain or Ireland for the 
convenience of the members, without calling upon them to bear the expense 
of such remittance, which may, at the discretion of the directors, be defrayed 
out of the Society’s funds.’ ” : 

On the question being put from the chair, whether the resolution were 
approved of, and no amendment being proposed, the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The chairman then intimated that, in terms of the Articles of Constitu- 
tion of the Society, a special general meeting of members would be held 
early in December, for the purpose of again considering and finally disposing 
of these resolutions. 


The Standard Life Assurance Company.—Eztracts from the Report 
made by the Directors, 1858.—Number of proposals for assurance made to the 
directors during 1852, 1,026. Number of proposals for assurance accepted, 
777; other life transactions proposed and accepted, 45; together, 822. 
Amount of sums proposed for assurance during the year, £601,404. 7s. 7d.; 
amount of sums for which new policies have been issued, £445,799. 68. 6d,; 
corresponding annual premiums, £15,145. 15s. 6d.; annual income for 
year to 15th November, 1852, £192,928. 16s. 10d.; amount of claims by 
death during the year, £59,322. 13s. 


Yearly results, 1842 to 1852. 


Sums Assured. gc open 

8. oumadsnae 

1843—New business q " 348,135 17 1 10,638 11 5 
1844 Ditto z - 2 887,381 0 0 13,461 10 5 
1845 Ditto (bonus year) . 446,026 12 10 14,979 8 10 
1846 Ditto 0 7 : 368,679 7 10 12,846 4 10 
1847 Ditto - . ; A 443,578 4 11 16,140 0 1 
1848 Ditto oA fs ; 395,864 12 5 12,200 9 5 
1849 Ditto ° ° 3 429,371 17 1 14,743 4 8 
1850 ‘Ditto (bonus year) . 509,147 10 6 17,550 14 9 
1851 Ditto 3 , A 467,499 8 1] 15,240 2 11 
1852 Ditto 2 ; 445,799 6 6 15,145 15 6 
£4,241,483 17 3 £142,946 2 10 

Annual average for 10 years . £424,148 7 8 £14,294 12 3 
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The annual average amount of new business for the last ten years has 
been upwards of £424,000, and for the last five years £450,000. The 
Company’s funds have been nearly doubled daring the last six years, and 
quadrupled during the last eleven years. 


Waterloo Life, Education, Casualty, and Self-Relief Assurance Com- 
pony.—Third Annual Report, Nov. 13th, 1854.—During the last year, 
682 proposals have been made to the directors, of which 488 have been 
completed, assuring the sum of £128,620, and producing the annual income 
of £4,238. Of the remaining proposals for assuring £45,534, several are 
in course of completion; others the directors have deemed it desirable 
altogether to decline. The annual income of the Company, from premiams 
alone, exceeds £11,400; the total number of policies granted is 1,091; 
and the amount assured is £342,883—no claim having arisen from death 
doring the year. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1864-55.—Monday, 26th March, 1855. 
E, J. Fanngn, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary announced various donations to the library. 
The following candidates, duly nominated at the last ordinary meeting, 
were elected Associates of the Institute :— 


C. G. Collins, | William Lethbridge, M.A. 
Mr. Jellicoe, Vice President, read a paper entitled “ An examination of the 
objections urged against the plan of decimal coinage proposed by the Royal 


Commissioners and by the Select Committee of the House of Commons.” 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-55.— Monday, 30th April, 1855. 
CHARLES JELLICOR, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary announced numerous donations to the library. 
The undermentioned candidates, duly nominated at the last ordinary 
meeting, were elected Associates of the Institute :— 
James Dix, | C. W. Dixon. 


Mr. Farren, Vice President, read a paper “ On the valuation of Government 
securities,” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Session 1854-55.—Monday, 28th May, 1855. 
E. J. Farren, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Secretary announced several donations to the library. 
Dr. Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society, read a 


paper “On the analogy existing between the aggregate effects of the operations 
of the human will and the results commonly atribeted to chance.” ea 
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ORIGINAL TABLES.* 


ASSURANCES.—JOINT LIVES. 


TaB_ex I., showing the Single Premium required to secure an Assurance 
of £100 payable on the Death of uxraER of Two Assigned Lives, 
according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality, and assuming Interest 
at the rate of Three per cent. 


—$$_—_—- 


OLDER AGES. 


15 | 42-015 | 42-295 | 42°568 | 42°837 | 43-115 | 43-428 | 43°751 
1 : 42'566 | 42°828 | 43-096 | 43°379 | 43°676 | 43'990 
43-081 | 43'344 | 43-620 | 43-911 | 44°223 


43°597 | 43:868 | 44153 | 44°459 
: 44°130 | 44°409 | 44°707 


44-680 | 44'971 
.. |46°251 


TaBLe I.—continued. 
OLDER AGES. 
BOF B05.) 81. 1" 825 b88; . | 86. 


47-785 48°64] 50°161 
47-966 48816 50°302 
48°129 48°971 50°439 
48°301 49°128 50°578 
48°48] 49°297 50°728 


48°676 49°477 50-890 
48°883 49°672 51:065 
49°114 49°888 51-257 
49°361 50°118 51:466 
49°626 50°369 51°691 


49:909 50°636 51:933 
50-203 50°913 52°183 
50°517 61°21] 52°454 
50°838 51°510 52:728 
51-135 51-790 52:979 


51°402 52:040 53'200 
51676 52°297 53'430 
ost §2'578 53674 


52°874 53948 
is 54°251 


54°574 
54°92] 


* See letter from Mr. William Braid, page 350. 
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TaBLe I.—continued. 


OLDER AGES. 


ewes | eres) ee) | S| | A | 


57°817 


58°157 
58°483 


56966 
57243 
57°537 
57843 
58°169 


58°495 
58°807 
59°118 


54°027 
54°143 
54-248 
54°350 
54°464 


54:582 
54°714 
54863 
55'023 
55'198 


55°384 
55°579 
55°789 
55°999 
56191 


56°351 
56'517 
56°695 
56°899 
57:126 


67:371 
57°638 
57918 
58-216 
58°527 


58°838 
59°138 
59°436 
59°741 


55399 
55°495 
55°597 


55°707 
55°827 
55-964 
56°112 
56°273 


56°445 
56-625 
56°820 
57015 
57°190 


57°330 
57°481 
57°644 
57°828 
58:032 


58-259 
58°501 
58°783 
59°031 
59°319 


59°608 
59°878 
60°149 
60°426 
60°729 


61-055 


56208 


56°316 
56°430 
56°561 
56°704 
56-858 


57:024 
57°196 
57°383 
57°572 
57°737 


57874 
58011 
58166 
58°341 
58°535 


58-751 
58984 
59-229 
59°488 
59°765 


60-039 
60°301 
60°554 
60°819 


61:105| 


61°416 
61-763 


67213 
57 307 
57°388 
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TABLE I.—continued. 


OLDER AGES. 


_——| | | | Ne SSS ee ee ee 


15 | 58-000 | 58-841 | 59°741 | 60°656 | 61-588 | 62°535 | 63-511 | 64°504 | 65520 | 66°58] | 67°495 | 68-388 
16 4 58-090 | 58:926 | 59°823 | 60-735 | 61-661 | 62:604 | 63-575 | 64°575 | 65°576 | 66°583 | 67°544 | 68-439 
17 | 58-166 | 58:999 | 59-890 | 60°7 99 | 61-722 | 62-660 | 63°627 | 64°614 | 65:622 | 66-625 | 67°585 | 68-476 
18 | 58'244 | 59°072| 59-960 | 60°863 | 61-780 | 62°715 | 63:679 | 64°664 | 65-669 | 66°668 | 67°623 | 68°51 
19 | 58°329 | 59°153 | 60-033 | 60-933 | 61-847 | 62°762 | 63°77 | 64:716 | 65°7 18 | 66-714 | 67°667 | 68-549 


20 | 58:49 | 59°237 | 60°115| 61-009 | 61-917 | 62°846 | 63:799 | 64°74 | 65°773 | 66°767 | 67-714 | 68:596 
21 | 58-518 | 59°33] | 60-205 | 61°093| 61°996 | 62:919 | 63-868 | 64°838 | 65°832 | 66-822 | 67°766 | 68645 
22 | 58°632 | 59°442| 60°307 | 61°189 | 62-089 | 63:007 | 63-953 | 64°917 | 65-905 | 66-892 | 67:830 | 68-738 
23 | §8°757 | 59°558| 60-420 | 61-297 | 62°191 | 63:103 | 64-041 | 65-002 | 65-986 | 66-965 | 67-903 | 68-771 
24 | 58°891 | 59°686 | 60°543| 61°413 | 62°302 | 63°208 | 64-139 | 65:095 | 66074 | 67-049 | 67:978 | 68-844 


25 | 59°037 | 59°826 | 60°674 | 61:539 | 62°421 | 63'821 | 64-251 | 65-200 | 66°169 | 67°1 42 | 68-066 | 68:925 
26 | 59-188 | 59-971 | 60°813 | 61-669 | 62-546 | 63°441 | 64-364 | 65-308 | 66-271 | 67-236 | 68°156 | 69-012 
27 | 59 354| 60°129 | 60:965 | 61815 | 62°683 | 63:57] | 64-486 | 65°424 | 66-385 | 67-343 | 68°258 | 69:109 
28 | 59-520 | 60°286 | 61-113 | 61-958 | 62820 | 63-700 | 64-609 | 65°541 | 66-493 | 67-448 | 68-357 | 69°202 
29 | 59°663| 60°423| 61-244 | 62°081 | 62:936 | 63°811 | 64°718 | 65°689 | 66°586 | 67-535 | 68°438 | 69°28 1 


30 | 59°776| 60°531 | 61-348 | 62°174 | 63:021 | 63°892| 64-789 | 65°710| 66-653 | 67-594 | 68-497 | 69-333 
31 | 59°893)| 60°638 | 61-445 | 62°267 | 63-111 | 63973! 64-864 | 65°779 | 66°717 | 67-655 | 68°552 | 69°385 
32 | 60-011 | 60°758 | 61°556 | 62°371 | 63:207 | 64-064 | 64:945 | 65°858 | 66°790 | 67-722 | 68-613 | 69-440 
33 | 60°167 | 60 895 | 61°684 | 62°49] | 63:318 | 64'168 | 65-045 | 65°948 | 66-874 | 67-800 | 68°686 | 69°510 
34 | 60°330| 61°052| 61830 | 62°63] | 63-449 | 64-288 | 65-159 | 66°053 | 66°973 | 67-894 | 68°774 | 69-592 


35 | 60-516 | 61-221 | 61:993 | 62°782| 63:592 | 64:422 | 65284 | 66°169 | 67:08] | 67-996 | 68:869 | 69-679 
36 | 60°714| 61-412 62°167 | 62°948 | 63-749 | 64:571 | 65-421 | 66'301 | 67°203 | 68°109 | 68-974 | 69:779 
37 | 60-924 | 61-612 | 62°357 | 63°123 | 63°912 | 64°725 | 65:567 | 66°435 | 67-332 | 68°226 | 69°085 | 69:884 
38 | 61-149 | 61-821 | 62°555 | 63°313| 64-087 | 64°888 | 65-721 | 66°58] | 67-463 | 68-354 | 69202 | 69-991 
39 | 61°387 | 62:046 62-768 | 63511 | 64°277 | 65063} 65-885 | 66°732 | 67°606 | 68°485 | 69°327 | 70108 


40 | 61°620 | 62-269 | 62°977 | 63°705 | 64-460 | 65-234 | 66-044 | 66°881 | 67°747 | 68°613 | 69°446 | 70°221 
41 | 61°838} 62°474 | 63:169 | 63-886 | 64-626 | 65°392 | 66-190 | 67:014 | 67-868 | 68-727 | 69°548 | 70°314 
42 | 62-057 | 62°677 | 63:359 | 64°064 | 64°789 | 65°543 | 66°327 | 67°142| 67°984 | 68°832 | 69°644 | 70-401 
43 | 62278 | 62'884 | 63-551 | 64'241 | 64°958 | 65°695 | 66467 | 67°271 | 68-101 | 68-936 | 69-740 | 70-489 
44 | 62°520] 68'111 | 63-764 | 64°439 | 65°138 | 65°864 | 66:624 | 67°410 | 68-229 | 69°053 | 69°845 | 70°582 


45 |62°782 | 63'359 | 63-994 | 64-655 | 65-339 | 66-050 | 66-796 | 67°571 | 68°375 | 69°187 | 69-935 | 70°593 
46 | 63°079| 63°638 | 64-259 | 64:900 | 65°569 | 66263 | 66-994 | 67°754 | 68°541 | 69°338 | 70104 | 70818 
A7 | 63-411 | 63°951 | 64-558 | 65°179 | 65°829 | 66°508 | 67-221 | 67°964 | 68°739 | 69:519 | 70°27] | 70-969 
48 | 63-790 | 64:311 | 64°894 | 65°500| 667132 | 66°70 | 67-486 | 68-211 | 68-969 | 69°782 | 70°469 | 71°153 
49 | 64-236 | 64:787 | 65299 | 65°884 | 66-496 | 67'134 | 67-809 | 68:514 | 69°254 | 70-000 | 70°719 | 71-386 


50 .. {65217 | 65°756 | 66°321 | 66-912 | 67-530 | 68°175 | 68867 | 69-586 | 70°311 | 71-010) 71-663 
51 oe .. | 66274 | 66°819| 67-384 | 67-978 | 68°6) 1 | 69275 | 69:968 | 70°675 | 71°354 | 71:988 
52] .. oir .. |67°385| 67-879 | 68-453 | 69-062 | 69°700 | 70°373 | 71-057 | 71°715 | 72-327 
53 os re os .. | 68°400| 68°951 | 69°537 | 70°151 | 70°801 | 71-465 | 72°100 | 72°691 
54 ee Sy BRE Se Re .. | 69°475| 70°088 | 70°629 | 71-255 | 71:893 | 72°508 | 73:078 
55 of ade fe fe ee .. | 70°573|71°142 | 71-744 | 72359 | 72°950 | 73°500 
56 te i Te ae ats .. | 71686 | 72-263 | 72°85) | 73°422|73°941 
57 ae Ox nif oe it Ait Ae .. | 72°813| 73°378 | 73:923 | 74°427 
58} .. oe ae ic be ure fe Ae .. | 78920] 74439 | 74922 
59 ms 96 ie rg Ac ic oe an oe .. | 74°937|75°400 


60; .. oo: \P ese AS oh eae fe ac ae De ve -. |75°840 
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Tase IL, showing the Annual Premium required to secure an Assur- 
ance of £100 payable on the Death of urtHER of Two Assiyned Lives, 
according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality, and assuming Interest 
at the rate of Three per cent. 


OLDER AGES. 


15. | 16. | 17. 


2°1104 | 2°1348 | 2°1583 | 21826 | 2°2079 | 2-2359 | 2°2654 2°3691 
21586 | 2°1818 | 2°2058 | 22313 | 2°2585 | 2°2875 2°3904 
22045 | 2:2282 | 2°2534 | 2'2802 | 2:3092 2°4107 | 2° 


2-2513 | 22762 | 2'3027 | 2°3314 2:4317 
2°3005 | 2:3267 | 2°3549 2°4542 


2:3524 | 2°3803 2°4784 
.. | 2°4073 2°5044 
“fi 2°5333 

2°5644 

2°5975 


Tarte IL—continued. 2 


OLDER AGES. 


28. ; . | 82 | 338. - | 85. 


2°4938 | 2°5389 2°7104 | 2°7589 28693 
2°5141 | 25592 | 2: 2°7294 | 2:7789 2°8874 
2°5330 | 2°5782 4 2°7468 | 2°7900 279040 
2°5536 | 2°5972 2°7650 | 2:8127 2°9211 
2°57 49 | 26186 2°7843 | 2'8318 2°9394 


2°5980 | 26413 28052 | 2°8523 2°9590 
2°6226 | 26658 2°8278 | 2:8747 2°9804 
: 2°6930 | 2° 28529 | 2:8996 30044 
2:7221 2°8807 | 2°9264 3°0309 
2'7540 2°9107 | 29560 3°0593 


2°7879 2°9428 | 2:9877 3°0897 
2°8239 2:9766 | 3:0209 3°1223 
2°8627 3°0132 | 3°0571 3:1571 
2°9026 3°0507 | 30940 3:1931 

ite 3°0865 | 3°1289 3°2268 


3'1183 | 3°1604 3°2567 
3:1519| 3:1931 | 3° 38-2881 
3'1879 | 3°2287 | 3: 3°3221 
32678 | 3° 3°3601 

50 3°4024 


3°4550 


-_ 
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OLDER AGES. 


38. | 89. | 40. | 41. | 42. | 48. | 44. | 45. | 46. | 47. | 48. 


2°9349 | 30613 | 38-1322 | 3:2043 | 3:27.58 | 3:3483 | 34228 | 3-5029 | 8-5889 | 3°6810 | 3:7830 | 38947 
30114 | 30786 | 3:1490| 3-221 1 | 3-2923 | 33644 | 3:4390| 3-5186 | 3°6036 | 3°6971 | 3°7978 | 3:9096 
3°0276 | 3:0944 | 3:1645 | 3-2363 | 3:3074 | 3°3790 | 3-4535 | 35327 | 3°6177 | 3-7102 | 38109 | 3:9226 
3°0440 | 3°1103 | 3°1804 | 3°2518 | 3:3225 | 3:39.40 | 3-4690 | 3:5468 | 3°6818 | 3°7239 | 3:8245 | 3:9356 
3°0614 | 5°1274 | 3:1972| 32685 | 3°3385 | 3-4100 | 3-4836 | 35623 | 36468 | 3°7384 | 3°8391 | 3:9503 


3°0807 | 3°1461 | 3°2155 | 83-2865 | 3°3565 | 34273 | 3-5006 | 3°5786 | 3-6632 | 3°7549 | 38546 | 39658 
31012 | 3°1664 | 3°2355 | 3°3062 | 3°3754 | 3°4462 | 3-5190| 3-5908 | 3-6810 | 3°7723 | 38720 | 39824 
3°1245 | 3°1894 | 32583 | 3°3283 | 3°3973 | 3°4677 | 3-5402| 86181 | 3-7015 | 37924 | 38919 | 40025 
3°1498 | 3°2140 | 3:2827 | 3:3526 | 3-4212| 3°5100 | 3-5632| 3-6408 | 3-7239 | 3-8146 | 3°9137 | 40235 
3°1775 | 3°2416 | 3:3089 | 3°3786 | 3°4471 | 35165 | 3°5884 | 3-66.54 | 3°7482 | 38386 | 39371 | 40459 


32073 | 3°2709 | 3°3381 | 3°4068 | 3°4751 | 3°5443 | 36156 | 3-6923| 3°7745 | 3°8647 | 3-9630 | 40725 
3'2385 | 3°3016 | 3°3687 | 3:4374 | 3°5042 | 3°5732 | 3°6442| 3°7204 | 83-8023 | 38919 | 39901 | 4-0995 
3°2724 | 3°3853 | 3°4017 | 3°4698 | 3°5368 | 3°6045 | 3°6754 | 3°7590| 3:8327 | 3:9217 | 40197 | 41286 
3'3074 | 3°3695 | 3°4357 | 3°5028 | 3:5694 | 36370 37068 | 37821 3°8633 | 3°9522 | 4°0497 | 41580 
3°3400 | 3°4017 | 3-4670 | 3°5340 | 38-5994 | 3°6666 | 3:73.58 | 3°8100| 38919 | 3:9791 | 40759 | 4:1841 


3°3683 | 3°4292 | 3:4943 | 3-5602 | 3-62.54 | 3°6915 | 3°7602 | 38341 | 39133 | 40015 | 4°0975 | 4°2052 
3°3984 | 3°4577 | 35223) 3°5880 | 3:6525 | 3°7178 | 3°7857 | 3°8587 | 3:9375 | 40240 | 4°1202 | 4:2266 
3°4309 | 3°4902 | 3°5535 | 3°6182 | 3°6819 | 3°7464 | 38132 | 38859 | 39639 | 4:0497 | 4:1440 | 4:2506 
8°4673 | 3°5261 | 3°5884 | 3°6520 | 3°7151 | 3°7785 | 3°8450 | 3:9165 | 3°9939 | 40789 | 4:17.25 | 4-2774 
3°5083 | 3°5661 | 3°6276 | 3°6906 | 3°7526 | 3°81 54 | 38808 | 3°9512 | 40274 | 41117 | 4:2047 | 43096 


85527 | 8°6096 | 3°6702| 3°7327 | 37933 | 38555 | 3°9130 | 3:'9895 | 4°0652 | 4°1484 | 4°2404 | 4:3442 
3°6011 | 3°6554 | 3°7172| 3:7785 | 38386 | 3°8993 | 3:9630 | 40318 | 4°1059 | 4°1886 | 4-2800 | 43823 
3°6529 | 3°7081 | 3°7669 | 38272 | 3°8864 | 3°9465 | 4°0087 | 4:0764 | 4°1539 | 4°2312 | 4:3216 | 44236 
3°7624 | 3°8200 | 3:8794 | 3-9376 | 3:9963 | 4°0579 | 4°1241 | 4°1967 | 4°2769 | 4°3664 | 4°4674 

.. |3°8776 | 3°9362 | 39920 | 4-050] | 4°1103] 4°1760| 4°2471 | 4°38264 | 4:4144 | 4°5140 


3°9929 | 4°0482 | 4°1049 | 4:1634 | 4°2277 ) 42982 | 43769 | 4°4631 

.. | 4°1029 | 4°1580 | 4°2154 | 4-2780| 4°3468 | 4.424] | 4:5090 

.. |4°2118 | 4:2676| 4°3289 | 4°3962 | 4°4712 | 4°5562 

ee ae me oe .. |4'3294| 4°3818 | 4°4473 | 4°5212 | 4°6038 
oe 72 oe Re we .. |4°4408] 4-504] | 4:5757 | 4°6568 


“ ve Dt .. }4°5662 | 4°6362 | 4:7151 
DiC te Ag ae as OL we pe .. |4°7046 | 4°7829 
be Be ie we ba ae ae ae 56 .. |48573 


—_ | ———} — | | | | | | | 


49. 


4°0221 
40371 
4°0497 
4°0627 
4°0769 


4:0921 
4°1088 
4*1281 
4°1495 
4°1725 


4°1977 
4°2240 
4°2532 
4°2826 
4°3081 


4°3284 
4°3495 
4°3720 
4°3994 
4:4295 


4°464] 
4°5013 
4°5411 
4°5841 
4°6305 


46763 
4°7197 
47637 
48087 
48585 


4°9132 
4°9762 
5°0478 
51311 
5°2313 


50. 


41639 
41785 
41911 
4°2087 
42179 


42327 
4249] 
4°2687 
4-2893 
4°3122 


4°3374 
4°3637 
4°3925 
44214 
4°4467 


4°4669 
4°4870 
4°5096 
4°5356 
4°5656 


4°5982 
4°6355 
4°6746 
4°7163 
47613 


48069 
48645 
4°8912 
49348 
4°9831 


5:0365 
5:0975 
51669 
52485 
5°3470 


5°461] 


Original Tables. 
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OLDER AGES. 


51. 
4°3221 | 4° 48616 
4°3369 | 4° 48760 
4°3489 | 4° 4°8876 
4:3616 | 4° 4°8992 
43750 | 4°5428 4°9090 
4'3898 | 4° 4:9267 
4:4064 | 4°5 4°9421 
4°4252 | 45920 49607 
4°4462 | 4° 4°9812 
4°4690 | 4° 5°0037 
4°4936 | 4° 5°0282 
4'5200 | 4° 50542 
4°5489 | 4° 5°0828 
4°5775 | 4° 51111 
4°6027 | 4° 5°1356 
4°6219 | 4° 51538 
4°6419| 4: 5°1720 
4°6636 | 4 5°1924 
4°6890 | 4° 52160 
4:7180| 4: 5°2483 
4°7507 | 4° 52576 
47861) 4° : 5°3083 
48249 | 4: 5°3443 
48658 5°3826 
49102) 5° 5°4242 
4°9545 | 5° 54653 
49955 | 5° 5°5034 
50364 | 5:1! 5°5404 
50783 5°5777 


6°1253 5°6198 
5°1766 | 5: 56666 


5°2366 | 5: 5°7207 
5°3042 | 5°4520 5°7838 
5°3840 | 5°5297 5°8577 
5°4809 | 5°6248 5°9494 


5°5920 | 5°7356 60575 
5°7236 | 5°8649 61832 
-. |6°0040 6°3201 
ore 6-4682 

6°6293 


5°2927 
5:3077 
5°3184 
5°3300 
5°3422 


5°3558 
5:3709 
5:3895 
54096 
5°4319 


5°4569 
5°4830 
55112 
5°5397 
5'5640 


3|5°5813 


5°5987 
56183 
56408 
56673 


5°6968 
57304 
57649 
58027 
5°B424 


5°8816 
59173 
59517 
59865 
60246 


60688 
61199 
61791 
6'2498 
6°3380 


6°4428 
6°5669 
6:7000 
6°8453 
70040 


7°1802 
73743 


5°5347 
5°5482 
5°5597 
5°5712 
5°5835 


5°5972 
5°6118 
56300 
5°6504 
5°6725 


56968 
5°7228 
6°7521 
5°7800 
58042 


5°8217 
5°8385 
58577 
5°8800 
59064 


59353 
5°9682 
6°0032 
60391 
6°0786 


61176 
61519 
61848 
6°2181 
6 2549 


6°2972 
6°3457 
6°4044 
6°4735 
65606 


6°6640 


[Jury, 1865. 


| | 


57898 
5:8034 
58147 
58254 
58377 


5°8516 
58662 
5°88 47 
5°9041 
59267 


5°9517 
59770 
6:0063 
6°0350 
6:0591 


60753 
60923 
671109 
61329 
6°1593 


6°1882 
62205 
62541 
6°2912 
6°3295 


6°3672 
6°4009 
6°4323 
6°4637 
6:4991 


6°5400 
6°5866 
6°6430 
6°7101 
67961 


6°8979 


6°7857 | 70197 


69183 
70624 
72200 


73954 
75882 
78008 


71508 
72945 
7°4491 


7'6247 
78157 
8°0282 
82555 


6°0479 
60615 
6-0728 
60833 
60955 


6°1085 
6°1232 
6°1412 
6:1617 
6°1831 


6°2080 
6°2340 
6:2633 
62920 
6°3158 


6°3329 
6°3491 
6-3672 
6°3888 
6°4148 


6°4435 
6°4752 
6°5089 
6°5445 
6°5831 


66202 
6°6521 
6°6824 
6°7128 
67468 


6°7819 
68301 
6°8845 
6°9502 
7°0346 


7°1345 
72559 
7'3849 
7:5268 
76817 


78550 
8°0462 
82568 
8°4820 
87085 


INDEX 


A. 


Accounts of Assurance Companies; various 
methods of presenting, 51. 

Actuarial tables ; facilities afforded by Mr. 
Thomson's, 255, 

Actuaries (see “ Institute”). 

Age, influence of, on sickness and mortality, 
11-25, 127-145, 212, 284, 328, 

Amicable Society, report of, 260. 

Amount and present value of £1 per annum 
for » years, 155, 

assured and sum reserved; on the 
relation between, 100, 

Analogy between the results of chance and 
the effects of operations of the will, 315. 

Anchor Assurance Company, report of, 262. 

Annuity for » years, &c.; method of ob- 
taining formuls for, 152. 

method of determining rate of 

interest in an, 152. 

of £1, on survivorship; tables show- 

* ing value of, 164, 166. 

tables of value of an, by two me- 
thods, 207. 

Annuities at 3 per cent., table of, 292. 

at simple interest, formule for, 256. 

certain; mode of dealing with iso- 

lated cases, 243, 

. formule for contingent reversionary, 

65. 


increasing or decreasing by a con- 

stant qudntity, 53. 

Laplace on determining the value 

of, 197. 

on joint lives, &c.; tables of values 

of, 180. 

on the calculation of, 197. 

— on the comparison of various tables 

of, 277. 

on two or three lives; calculation 
of value of, 281. 

ke Generali in Trieste, report 
of, 64. 

Assurance against issue, 350. 

for sickness, premiums of, 7, 23. 

—— influence of rate of premiums on, 
225. 

Assurances for whole life or term of years; 
sum payable on change of acale, 154. 

on joint lives, 180, 350, 363. 

on the life of another; interest in, 

77, 162, 168. 


TO VOLUME V. 


Assurances on two or three lives, calculation 
of value of, 281. 

various classes of, in German Com- 
panies, 155-161, 

Austria, statistics in, 28, 

Average amounts of £100, at fluctuating 
rates of interest, 195. 


B. 


Baden, statistics in, 35. 

Bavaria, statistics in, 27. 

Belgium, King of, at Statistical Congress, 
4 


3. 
Births, ratio of, to population, 287. 
Bremen, 252. 
Brussels, proceedings of Statistical Congress 
at, 25. 
Burials in All Saints’, Northampton (1735- 
1780), 206. 
in London (1810-1820), 291. 


C. 


Calculation of annuities, tables illustrating 
the, 207, 292. 

of annnities, and some questions in 

the theory of chances, 197. 

on the improvement of life contin- 


ata: 186. 

culations ; facilities afforded by Mr. 
Thomeon’s tables in making, 255. 

Calculus; application of differential and in- 
tegral, to interest questions, 254. 

——— variable or invariable, 185-196. 

Census; on the constitution of a, 40. 

Centime, in system of decimal coinage, 148, 
294. 

Chance; analogy between results attributed 
to, and effects of operations of the will, 
815. 

—— — some questions in the theory of, 
197. 

Childbirth, ratio of mortality from, 290. 

Cholera in Jamaica, 71. 

Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, report 
of, 262. 

Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assur- 
ance Socicty, report of, 263. 

Climate, influence of, on sickness and mor- 
tality, 15, 131-145. 

Coinage, decimal, 146, 293. 


2c 


870 
Coi , fluctuations in international value 
of, B04. 


Combinations; on some questions of, 93. 

Compound series, its summation and appli- 
cation, &c., 1. 

Concordia Life Assurance Society, 157. 

Contingent reversionary interests; formule 
for two cases of, 163. 

valuation of, 162, 239. 

Correspondence, 72, 162, 254, 350. 

Currency; fallacy of fixed standard of value, 
306. 


substitution of francs and centimes 
for English metallic, 146, 294. 


D. 
Davies, Griffith, Esq., F.R.S.; memoir of, 
337, 


Death (see “ Mortality"). 

Decimal coinage, adoption of, 146, 295. 

—— answers to fallacies on, 305. 

examination of objections to Royal 
Commissioners’ plan, 293. 

Denmark, 56, 251. 

statistical tables in, 25. 

Differential and integral calculus; appliea- 
tion of, to interest questions, 254. 


E. 


ea he Insurance Company ; intensity of 

iseases in, compared with London popu- 
lation, 349, 

East India Company’s civil service; regu- 
lations for appointments to (Review), 258. 

Emigration; on the collection of informa- 
tion on, 41. 

ats interest on landed securities m, 
47. 


population of (1811 and 1821), 
288. : 


rate of mortality in, during last 

century, 284, 345. 

statistics in, 32. 

Equity and Law Life Assurance Society, 
report of, 354. 

Exchange, fluctuating rates of, 305. 

Expectation of life, tables of, 207. 


F. 


Fallacies on the decimal question, answer 
to, 304. 

Fire insurance in Hamburg, 160. 

Company at Copenhagen, business 
of, 251. 

Foreign intelligence, 56, 155, 251. 

Formula for amount, &c. of €1 per annum 
for n years, 155, 

for valuation of annuities at simple 

interest, 256. 

ina case of contingent survivorship 

assurance, 255, 
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Formule, demonstration of, 52. 

for amounts, &c. of annuities in- 
creasing or decreasing by a constant quan- 
tity, Ba 


for two cases of contingent rever- 

siona, 163. 

for value, &c. of an annuity for » 

years, &c., 152. 

in some questions of probability, 
199-206. 

France, elements of population in, 288. 

——— land survey in, 41. 

— sickness and mortality in Friendly 
Societies in, 208; ditto in various trades 
in, 219, 

statistics in, 30. 

tables of mortality in use in, 210. 

Francs and centimes; substitution of, for 
English metallic currency, 146. 

Fraudulent assurance, 77, 160, 168. 

Friendly Societies; sickness and mertali 
in, 6, 127-1 45, 382; ditto in France, 208. 

their solvency, 9, 208, 213. 

Friends’ Provident Institution, report of, 
263. 


G. 


Gambling Act, 77, 168. 

Germany, 58. 

business, &c. of Life Assurance 

Companies (1853), 159, 326. 

frauds in life assurance in, 160. 

new Insurance Companies in, 155. 

Gotha Mutual Life Assurance Bank, 58, 
159; results of, for 25 years, 324. 

Government regulations for East India 
Company’s civil service (Review), 258. 

securities, valuation of, 310. 

Guide de l’Assureur et de ]’Assuré en 
matiére d’Assurances Maritimes (notice 
of), 220. 


H. 


Hamburg, 63. 

fire insurance in, 160. 

inquiry into the marine insurance 
of, 221. 

Human will; analogy between results of 
the operations of, and of chance, 315. 


I, J. 


Institute of Actuaries; notice of library 
catalogue, 275. 

proceedings of, 90, 178, 275, 362. 

questions for second year's exami- 

nation, 178. 

report of Council, 90. 

is eas Companies (new) in Germany, 


Ireland; interest on landed securities in, 48. 
Interest in a life annuity, &c.; rate of, 152. 
in assurances on life of another, 77. 
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Taterest questions; application of differentia) 
and integral calealts to, 254, 

regulation of rate of, on landed 

securities, 45, 

revenue of country in reference to 

rate of, 50. 

Issue, assurances against, 350. - 

Invariability and variability, theories of, 
185-196, 

Jamaica, 66. 

cholera in, 71. 

Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
report of, 66. 

Janus Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany, Copenhagen, 63. 

Joint lives; tables of premiums for assur- 
ances on, 350, 363, 

tables of values of annuities on, 


180. 
K. 
King of the Belgians at Brussels Congress, 
43, 


L. 


Labour, influence of, on sickness and mor- 
tality, 19, 127-145, 218. 

Land; method of survey of, in France, 41. 

Landed securities; question of usury re- 
garding, 49. 

jon of rate of interest on, 45. 

Law Life Assurance Society, report of, 266. 

Law of sickness and mortality amongst 
labouring classes, 7, 23, 127-145. 

Life contingency calculations, improvement 
of, 185 

of another; interest in assurances 

on the, 77, 168. 

policies, speculation in, 77, 168. 

probability of duration of, 197, 

216, 284, 327. 

tables of expectation of, 207. 

Life assurance; better provision for relatives 
of those engaged in, 72. 

frauds in, 77, 160, 168. 

premiums undertaken in every con- 

tract of, 101, 


Life Assurance Companies; amount of re- ~ 


serve made by, 51, 62, 103. 
in Germany; position, &c. (1853), 
159, 326, 
probability of losses and gains being 
within certain limits, 202, 
——— various modes of presenting ac- 
counts by, 51. 
Life Insurance and Annni 
Copenhagen, accounts of, 251. 
‘ Loans, distinction between private and 
public, 310. 
raised by Mr. Pitt, &c. (Review), 
256, 


London Mutual Life and Guarantee So- 
ciety, report of, 78. 


Society at 


371 


London, relative intensity of diseases in, 
compared with that in Eagle Insurance 
Company, 349. 


M. 


Yi army, sickness and mortality in, 

45, 

Marine insurance in Hamburg, 221. 

Medical examination; influence of, on the 
diminution of mortality among assured 
lives, 331, 835. 

Memoir of the late Griffith Davies, Esq., 
F.R.S., 337. 

Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, re- 
ports of, 81, : 

Beare Life Assurance Society, report of, 
4. 

Mortality from childbirth, ratio of, 290. 

from plague in London (1592- 

1665), 284. 

in England during last century, 

ratio of, 284, 345. 

influence of age, climate, and la- 

oan on, 13-25, 127-145, 212.990, 284, 


in Friendly Societies, 12, 127-145, 
332; ditto in those of France, 208. 

in Gotha Life Assurance Bank, 60, 
324; ditto compared with other Com- 
a and several mixed populations, 


in Jamaica Mutual Life Assurance 

Society, 70. 

in Madras army, 245. 

in various trades, in France, 219, 

ratio of, to population, 125. 

relation of sickness to, 23, 135- 

145, 212. 

(see ** Tables of mortality”). 

marie Life Assurance Society, reports of, 
267. 


N. 


National Life Assurance Society, reports 
of, 84, 171. 

Netherlands, statistics in the, 26. 

Neue Assecuranz Com ie, fire 

business of (1843-1853), 161, 222. 

Notes and queries, 52, 152, 348. 

Notices of new works, 220, 256. 


0. 
Original tables, 180, 350, 363. 


P. 
Palladium Life Assurance Society, reports 
of, 86, 173. : : 
Patriotische Assecuranz Com ie in 


Hamburg, fire assurance business of 
(1843-1853), 161, 222. 
Policy, form in use a century ago, 349, 


2c2 
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Po nee ge of English and 
rench, 28 

of England (181) and 1822), 289. 

ratios of births, deaths, increase, 

&c., to, 287. 

tables in Prussia, 26, 

Premium to secure £100 per annum, &c., 
255, 352, 

Premiums for joint life assurances (ages 
15-60), 350, 363. 

for sum assured, and for reserve, 


; influence of rate of, on assurances, 
5 


of assurance for sickness, 7, 23; 
ditto for whole life or terms of years, &c., 
154, 

payable, &c. in German Compa- 

nies, 155.161, 225. 

required when interest is allowed 
to assured on them, 348. 

Probability of any future event, when pre- 
ceding similarities have been uncertain, 
203, 317. 

—— of duration of life, 23, 197, 216, 
284, 327. 

of losses and gains of an Insurance 
Company being within certain limits, 
202. 

Probabilities ; application of the summation 
of a compound series to a problem in, 1. 

Problem by Mr. Tucker, 255; on the eolu- 
tion of, 352. 

Problems in some questions of combination, 

5 


95. 

Provident Clerke’ Mutual Life Assurance 
Association, reports of, 174. 

Prussian Widows’ Fund, mortality in, 334, 


Q. 


Questions in the theory of chances; on 
some, 197 
of combination ; on eome, 93. 


R. 


Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
report of, 354. 

— of Council of Institute of Actuaries, 
90. 


of proceedings at Brussels Statis- 
tical Con 25. 

Reports of Assurance Companies, 78, 171 
260, 354. Remeh nah 

Reserve made by Life Assurance Com- 
panies; on the amount of, &c., 51, 62, 
103. 


relation between sum for, and 
amount assured, 100. 

Revenue of country in reference to rate of 
interest, 50. 

Reversionary interests; formule for two 
cases of, 163-166, 
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Reversionary interests; value of contingent, 
162, 239. 
Rock Life Assurance Company, accounts of, 
356. 
1 Octroied Fire Insurance Company, 


penhagen, 56. 


Ss. 


Sardinia, statistics in, 35. 
comets interest on landed securities in, 


ses Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
reports of, 175. 

Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
report of, 358. 

Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance 
Society, report of, 359, 

See und Feuer Assecuranz Compagnie in 
Hamburg, fire assurance business of 
(1843-1853), 161, 222. 

Sickness; duration of, in various trades, in 
France, 219. 

influence of age, locality, and la- 

bour on, 11-25, 127-145, 212. 

law of, and premiums for, 7, 19, 


127. 


relation of, to mortality, 23, 135- 
145, 212. 

Sickness and mortality in Friendly So- 
cieties, 6, 127, 332. 

——— comparison of returns of, 9. 

influence of age, labour, and cli- 

mate on, 13-25, 127-145, 212-220. 

in France, 208. 

tables of, 10-24, 143-145, 212-218, 

Sickness and mortality in Madras army, 
245. 

Sociéiés de Sécours Mutuels of France, 210. 

Spain, statistics in, 33. 

Standard Life Assurance Company, reports 
of, 176, 361. 

Statistics in various countries of Europe, 
25-38, 

of the Royal Octroied Fire Insur- 

ance Company, 56. 

recommendations for collection of, 


39. 

Statistical Congress at Brussels, 25. 

Sum assured, premiums for, 102; ditto in 
new German Companies, 155. 

Summation of a compound series, and its 
veneer to a problem in probabilities, 


Survey and valuation of land, 41, 

Survivorship assurance; premium to secure 
£100 per annum, &c., 255. 

tables of value in two. cases of, 

164, 167. 

(see “ Life of another”), 

tables, construction of, 107—in 
numbers, 110; logarithms, 119: me 
chanical aid in computation of, 125. 
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CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 


OF THE 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SECTION I. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE AND ITS CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Instrrure or Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland is an 
Association founded for the purpose of elevating the attainments and 
status, and promoting the general efficiency, of all who are engaged in 
occupations connected with the pursuits of an Actuary; and for the 
extension and improvement of the data and methods of the science which 
has its origin in the application of the Doctrine of Probabilities to the 
affairs of life, and from which Life Assurance, Annuity, Reversionary 
Interest, and other analogous Institutions, derive their principles of 
operation. It embraces as its peculiar province of inquiry, all mone- 
tary questions involving a consideration of the separate or combined 
effects of Interest and Probability. 

2. The Institute consists of contributing Members, viz., Fellows and 
Associates (those of the latter who are, or may become, Principal Officers — 
of any Life Assurance, Annuity, or Reversionary Interest Society, being 
distinguished by the title of ‘Official Associates”), and non-contrfuating, 
viz., Honorary, Foreign, and Corresponding Members. 

8. It is governed by a President and Council. 

SS 


N 


SECTION II. 


OF THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE, AND THE MANNER OF 
THEIR ELECTION AND DISQUALIFICATION. 


4, Every Candidate for future admission as an Associate must be 
approved by the Council and proposed by two or more Members, who 
shall certify from their acquaintance with him or his works that he is a 
fit person to be admitted. The Certificate to that effect, having been 
read, shall be suspended in some conspicuous place in the Meeting Room 
of the Institute during an Ordinary Meeting, there to remain until the 
following Ordinary Meeting, at which a ballot shall be taken among all 
the Members there present; and in the event of not less than three- 
fourths of the votes given being in the candidate’s favour, he shall be 
declared duly elected; otherwise, not; and in the latter case he shall 
remain ineligible for renomination till the next Session. 

5. Any Associate of the Institute who shall hereafter obtain the 
appointment of Actuary to the Government, or to any Life Assurance, 
Annuity, or Reversionary Interest Society, and who shall previously to 
such appointment have obtained a Certificate of Competency from the 
Institute, shall be at once admitted a Fellow withont ballot, subject to 
such regulations as may from time to time be appointed. 

6. Upon the nomination of the Council a ballot may be taken among 
the Fellows and Official Associates for the admission, as a Fellow of the 
Institute, of any person who shall previously to the 8th of July, 1848, 
have been Actuary to the Government, or to any Life Assurance, Annuity, 
or Reversionary Interest Society, or who, although not an Actuary, may 
be eminent for scientific attainments connected with the occupations of 
one; or, lastly, of any Associate who shall have obtained the Certificate 
of Competency under the provisions of Articles 40 and 41, and whom 
the Council shall deem especially deserving of such distinction; and in 
the event of at least sixteen voting, and a majority of the votes given 
being in favour of the admission of any such person, he shall be declared 
duly elected a Fellow; otherwise, not; provided always, that no per- 
son be elected under this Rule until a Certificate of his nomination 
by the Council shall have been suspended in the manner provided 
under Rule 4. 
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7. Every Associate or Fellow elect residing within twenty miles of 
London shall attend in person to be admitted at one of the three next’ 
Ordinary Meetings subsequent to his election, or within such further 
time as shall be specially appointed by the Council, otherwise his election 
shall become void. 

8. Every Associate and Fellow, having first paid his subscription for 
the current year, or a composition in lieu thereof, shall, before his ad- 
mission, sign an undertaking to the following effect, in a book to be 
called the Obligation Book :— 

“* We who have written our names hereunder, do hereby engage, each 
Sor himself, that we will endeavour to further the good of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland, and promote the objects for 
which the same has been founded ; that we will be present at its Meet- 
ings as often as we conveniently can, and submit to be governed by tts 
Laws, as they are now framed, or as they may hereafter be amended or 
altered ; provided, that having paid up all arrears, and delivered up all 
books and papers, or other property belonging to the Institute, and 
having signified in writing to one of the Secretaries that we are desirous 
of withdrawing therefrom, we shall thereupon be released from this 


engagement.” ; 

9. The Admission of every Associate and Fellow sball be in manner 
and form following :—The President of the Meeting, taking him by the 
hand, shall say: “A B, By the authority and in the name of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland, I do hereby 
admit you an Associate [Official Associate or Fellow] thereof.” 

10. Upon their admission as above, Fellows shall have the right of 
attaching to their names the letters F.J.A.; and Associates, the letters 
ALIA. 

11. Upon the recommendation of three-fourths of the Council, Hono- 
rary and Foreign Members may be elected by a majority of votes at a 
ballot to be taken among the Members of the Institute generally. The 
number of each of these classes not to exceed twenty. 

12. Corresponding Members may be elected according to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

13. All Members of the Institute shall have the privilege to atkend 
its Meetings, and avail themselves of the accommodation afforded by its 
Rooms. The right of voting belongs to contributing Mem ors only. 
Any contributing Member residing more than twenty miles from Lon- 


question before the Institute of which notice shall have been given by 
the Council, such proxy to be held by a Member qualifie 


4. 


no Member to hold more than five proxies. The proxies to be in a 
form to be determined by the Council; and to be addreased to tho 
Honorary Secretaries, and delivered at the Rooms of the Institute three, 
clear days before the day of meeting. 

14. Until a Member shall have paid up all his arrears, and given 
notice of resignation in writing to one of the Secretaries, he shall be 
considered liable for all subscriptions due. 

15. There shall be an annual list drawn up of the Members of the 
Institute, in which the classes shall be distinguished; and a special 
enumeration shall be made of those Associates who have submitted to 
Examination, and obtained Certificates of Competency. 

16. In the event of improper conduct on the part of aay Member of 
the Institute, the Council shall be specially summoned to consider the 
case; and if they shall be of opinion that his remaining a Member would 
be discreditable to the Institute, their decision shall be reported to the 
next Ordinary Meeting thereof; and at the Meeting subsequent thereto a 
ballot shall be taken among all the Members present, and if three-fourths 
of the votes then given are for his expulsion, the President of the 
Meeting shall say: ‘‘ By the authority and in the name of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland, I do hereby declare that 
A B [naming him] ts no longer a Member thereof;” and his name shall 
forthwith be erased from the list of Members. 


SECTION III. 
OF THE PAYMENTS OF CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, 


17. The subscriptions are payable yearly, in advance, on the lst of 
October in each year, and must be paid within the month. 

18, The annual subscription for Members residing wethim twenty 
miles of London, shall be as follows, viz.:—- 


Fellows..... Ae tae Three Guineas. 
Official Associates ....Three Guineas. 
Associates........ ..- Two Guineas. 


19. The annual subscription for Members residing beyond twenty 
miles of bondon, shall be as follows, viz. :— 


3 Fellows sz 5% uateum eae Two Guineas. 
x Official Associates ....Two Guineas, 


ASSOCIA TOS Saxe san eta ur One Guinea. 
\ 


-~ 
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20. Any Member whose annual subscription shall be in \rreay shall 
be applied to in writing by ope of the Secretaries, and shi be inca- 
pacitsted from voting at the Meetings of the Institute, or exeliging any 
other of the rights of a Member, until such subscription be pal; and if 
the same be not discharged on or before the 30th of Novemy next 
following, he shall be declared a defaulter, and shall CRBS©\ be a 
Member of the Institute. a \ 


\ 


\ 
\ 


SECTION IV. \ 


OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND ELECTION OF 


\ 
COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. i 


\ 
21. There shall be held a General Meeting of the Members on t 
first Saturday of June in each year, to confirm the audit of the oh 
and expenditure for the financial year ended the 31st March preceding\ 
to elect a President, Vice Presidents, aud Officers, for the year then\ 
immediately ensuing; and to consider questions relating to the laws and 
management. 

22. No motion relating to the laws and management shall be con- 
sidered, unless fourteen days’ notice shall have been given by the 
Council to the Members of the Institute; and it shall be imperative on 
the former to give such notice on receiving from any Member, at least 
one month before the General Meeting, a requisition so ta do. 

23. he Council shall consist of the Fellows and Official Associates, 
out of whom shall be elected, by ballot taken among the Members 
generally, a President, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, and two 
Secretaries. ‘ 

24. The Council shall, a fortnight previously to the General Meeting, 
send to each Member a list containing the names of those whom they 
recommend for election as President, Vice Presidents, and Officers, for 
the ensuing year; but Members shall have the right to erase any of the 
names so recommended, and to substitute others. 

25. The General Meeting shall also elect for the ensuing year three 
Associates as Auditors, by ballot taken among the Members generally. 


SECTION V. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE CQUNCIL. 
26. The Council shall have power to make from time to time, Sor. 
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their own govrnment, such regulations as may be found necessary, 
which shall b entered as resolutions upon their Minutes, 

97. The /ouncil shall also have power to make from time to time, 
for the govrnment of the Institute, such regulations, not inconsistent 
with theselaws, as may be found necessary, which shall be entered as 
above, ar remain in force until the next Annual General Meeting, 
when tty Shall be either affirmed or annulled, and, if annulled, shall 
not be 2Vived unless under the immediate sanction of another General 

Meetiy- 

geAny vacancy occurring in the Presidentship or among the Vice 

Pre/ents or Officers of the Institute, shall, as soon as possible, be filled 

up? ballot at some Meeting of the Council to be specially sammoned 

fohat purpose, and the appointment so made shall continue in force 
yl the next Annual General Meeting. 

29. Five Members of the Council shall be required to constitute a 

aorum. 

80. The Council, upon notice being first given to each of its Mem- 
bers, shall have power to elect persons resident out of the United 
Kingdom as Corresponding Members of the Institute. 

81. The Council shall appoint three Trustees, not necessarily Mem- 
bers of the Institute, in whose names its funds shall be invested. 

32. The Council shall have the management of the funds of the 
Institute, but shall not at any time contract engagements exceeding 
the amount which would remain after satisfying all debts and lighjlitics. 

38. The Council shall, from time to time, appoint from among the 
Members a Mathematical Committee, a Statistical Committee, a Legal, 
Parliamentary, and Commercial Committee, and such other Committees 
as may be deemed necessary. 


SECTION VI. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS. 


84. The President shall preside at all Meetings of the Institate, or 
Conncil and Committees, at which he may be present, and in case of an 
equality of votes shall have a second, or casting vote. He shall sign 
the Diplomas of admission of Foreign and Honorary Members, and act 
as the organ and representative of the Institute on all public occasions, 
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35. In the absence of the President from any Meting one of the 
Vice Presidents shall act for him, and for the time béng be invested 
with the same powers. In the absence of the Presilent and Vice 
Presidents,—the Treasurer, —or if he also be absent, som other Mem- 
ber of the Council, shall be called upon to preside. 

36. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due to the stitute, and 
pay in the same to the Bankers, reserving a sufficient balase to meet 
any demands upon the Institute, and shall keep an account of ‘ receipts 
and disbursements. 

87. The Secretaries shall ane the correspondence of th stitute 
under the direction of the Council; and it shall be the duty done o- 
both of them to attend all the Meetings of the Institute and ie and 
take Minutes thereof. 

88. The Auditors shall examine the accounts of the Institut, to 
the 31st of March in each year (and, where they think fit, inves,,, 
the items of expenditnre), and shall, previously to the 80th of Ay 
present their Report thereon to the Council for confirmation at the 7 
Annual General Meeting. 


SECTION VII. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY. 


89. The Council, at their first Meeting subsequent to the Annual 
General, Meeting, shall appoint four or more Members of the Institute, 
of whom a moiety at least shall be Fellows, as Examiners, whose duty 
it shall be to examine candidates for Certificates of Competency, in 
accordance with a plan to be approved of by the Council, and to report 
to the Council the result of such examination. 

40. The Examination shall comprise at least the four following 
branches, viz.:—Mathematical Theory; Vital Statistics; Computation 
‘and Constraction of Tables; Book-keeping and Office routine; and it 
shall consist of three parts, separated from each other by an interval of 
at least one year, and n0 Member shall be eligible for the final examina- 
tion unless he shall be of the full age of twenty-one years. 


SECTION VIII. 


ORDINARY AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


41, T? Ordinary Meetings of the Institute shall be held Monthly 
during # period extending from the 1st of November to the lst of 
May, irVery year, on such day and at such hoar as the Council shall 
from yt #0 year appoint. 

49The business of the Ordinary Meetings shall be the election and 
admion of Members. Reports, letters, and papers, on subjects interest- 
ing the Institute, shall be read, and conversation on points of interest, 
th etical and practical, may be introduced by or with the sanction of 
yPresident of the Meeting. No question shall be considered at these 

etings, as to the rules or management of the Institute, except such as 

ay arise out of the confirmation of the Minutes of the Annual General 
feeting, or of any Special General Meeting immediately prior thereto. 

43. Strangers may be introduced at the Ordinary Meetings by any 
Member, with the leave of the President of the Meeting. 

44. All papers, letters, or other communications proposed to be read 
at the Ordinary Meetings, shall be first submitted to the Council, who 
shall decide on their fitness to be read, and shall also subsequently decide 
on their fitness to be inserted in the Journal of the Institute. 

45. Papers and memoirs presented for reading at the Ordinary Meet- 
ings shall (unless in special cases) be received upon the understanding 
that they thereby become the absolute property of the Institute; subject, 
however, to the condition, that if the Council shall not, within three 
months after spplication has been made to them to that effect, undertake 
to publish the same within a further period of three months, then and 
in such case the right of publication shall revert to the author. 

46. The Council may at any time eall a Special General Meeting; 
and it shall be imperative upon them so to do, at the requisition of any 
ten Members, communicated to one of the Secretaries, specifying the 
subjects to be brought forward thereat. A fortnight’s notice shall be 
given to each Member of the day and business for which any Special 
Meeting is summoned, and no business except what is named in the 
notice shall be introduced at such Meeting. 
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INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


President. 
JOHN FINLAISON, Esq (Late GovERNMENT AcTUARY.) 


Vice Presidents. 


SAMUEL BROWN, Esq. 
EDWIN JAMES FARREN, Ese 


CHARLES JELLICOE, Ese. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Esq. 


Grensurer. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Ese 


Council. 


t JQHN GUNN AULD, Ese. 

* ARTHUR HUTCHESON BAILEY, Eso 

* HUGH C. BAKER, Ese 

t ALFRED T. BOWSER, Esa. 

* SAMUEL BROWN, Esa. 

* WILLIAM MEREDITH BROWNE, Esq 

* CHARLES JOHN BUNYON, Ese, M.A. 
* DAVID CHISHOLM, Esq. 

+ WILLIAM COOK, Fee 

* JAMES SYDNEY CROCKER, Ese 

t FRANK ALLAN CURTIS, Ese. 

+ HENRY DEVEREUX DAVENPORT, Ese 
* ARCHIBALD DAY, Eso 

* THOMAS GOLDIE DICKSON, Ese. 

* PERCY MATTHEW DOVE, Ese 

t WILLIAM EMMENS, Esq. 

* GEORGE JOHN FARRANCE, Ese. 

* EDWIN JAMES FARREN, Eso. 

* JOHN FINLAISON, Esq. 

* ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON, Esa. 
* ALEXANDER PEARSON FLETCHER, Eso. 
+ THOMAS FRASER, Eso 

* WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq. 

+ DAVID CLUNIE GREGOR, Eso” 

t CHARLES FOX GRIFFITH, Ese. 

* JOHN WILLIAM HAMPTON, Ese. 

* ROBERT HANDCOCK, Ese. 

* PETER HARDY, Ese, F.R.S. 

* WILLIAM BARWICK HODGE, Eso. 

+ GEORGE WILLIAM SAMUEL JAGO, Ese 
; WILLIAM MONTGOMERY JAMES, Esq. 
* CHARLES JELLICOE, Eso 

* JENKIN JONES, Eso. 

* JOHN KING, Eso. 

+ JOHN EDWARD CAMPBELL KOCH, Esq. 
t SAMUEL LINN LAUNDY, Eso. 

* JOHN LAURENCE, Eso. 

* CHARLES LUCIUS LAWSON, Ese. 

t EDWIN LENDON, Ese. 

* CHARLES TERRELL LEWIS, Esa. 


JOHN REDDISH, Ese. 


* WILLIAM LEWIS, Esq. 
* JEREMIAH LODGE, Esq, BA. 


_ tROBERT JOHN LODGE, Esa. 


+ PATRICK MACINTYRE, Eso 


, * WILLIAM LEWIN NEWMAN, Jon., Ese. 


* GEORGE HENRY PINCKARD, Eso. 


| * HENRY WILLIAM PORTER, Esq. 


Honorary Secretaries. 
| 


tTHOMAS ALFRED POTT, Ese 
* ROBERT RAINIE, Ese 

* WILLIAM RATRAY, Esa. 

t RICHARD RAY, Ese. 

* JOHN REDDISH, Ese. 

* EDWARD SANG, Esq. 


| * EBENEZER ERSKINE SCOTT, Ese. 


*EDWARD OSBORNE SMITH, Esq. 
+ FREDERICK GARLE SMITH, Ese 

* HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Ese 

* JAMES SMITH, Ese. 

* WILLIAM SMITH, Ese 

+ SAMUEL SMYLIE, Ese. 

* WILLIAM SPENS, Esq. 

* ALEXANDER STABLES, Jun., Esa. 

t GEORGE STEWART, Esq. 

® JAMES MICHAEL TERRY, Ese. 

+ CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Esq 

* WILLIAM THOS. THOMSON, Esq, F.R.S.E 
* GEORGE AUGUSTUS THOMSON, Ese 
*BENJAMIN HALL TODD, Esq. 

* JOSEPH TODHUNTER, Ese 

* ROBERT TUCKER, Ese 

* THOMAS WALKER, Eaq., B.A. 

* JAMES WATSON, Eso 

* JOHN WATSON, Ese. 

+ JOHN WATSON, Ese 

* JOHN HILL WILLIAMS, Esq. 

t+ HENRY JONES WILLIAMS, Eso 

* CHARLES ARNOLD M. WILLICH, Esa. 
+ JAMES MONCRIEFF WILSON, Ese. 

* WILLIAM WOOD, Esa. 

* ALEXANDER YEATS, Esa 


JOHN HILL WILLIAMS, Fee. 


Auditors. 


CHRISTIAN CHILD, Esq. 


THOMAS BARLOW, Esq 


* Fellows 


EDWARD CHESHIRE, Esq 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Manorory Pdembers. 


WILLIAM FARR, Esq, M.D. F.RS. 

BENJAMIN GOMPERTZ, Esq, F.RS. 

SIR JOHN WILLIAM LUBBOCK, Bazonet, F.RS. 
JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq, F.S.A. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD OVERSTONE, F.S.S. 
M. ADOLPHE QUETELET. 


Felloms oud Official Associates. 
Those marked thus * are Fellows. 


Auld, John Gunn, 
Colonial Life Assurance Company, 4a, Lothbury. 
*Bailey, Arthur Hutcheson, 
Eagle Insurance Company, 3, Crescent, New Bridge-street. 
*Baker, Hugh C., 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Hamilton, Canada. 
Bowser, Alfred Thomas, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company, 
18, King-street, Oheapside. 
*Brown, Samuel, F.8.S. (Vice PRESIDENT), 
Guardian Assurance Company, 11, Lombard-street. 
*Browne, William Meredith, 
Westminster and General Life Assurance Assuciation, 27, King- 
street, Covent-garden. 
*Bunyon, Charles John, M.A., 
Norwich Union Life Assurance Society, 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street. 
*Chisholm, David, F.8.8., 
North British Insurance ggompany, Edinburgh. 
Cook, William, ‘ . 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, 126, Bishopagate- 
street. 
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Fellows and Official Associates. 
Those marked thus * are Fellows. 
*Crocker, James Sydney, 

Beacon Life and Fire Assurance Company, 6, Waterloo-place. 
Curtis, Frank Allan, 

Mentor Life Assurance Company, 2, Old Broad-street. 
Davenport, Henry Devereux, 

Sovereign Life Assurance Company, 49, St. James’s-street. 


*Day, Archibald, 
London and Provincial Law Assurance Company, 82, New 
Bridge-street. 
*Dickson, Thomas Goldie, 
3, North St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
*Dove, Percy Matthew, F.S.S., 
Royal Insurance Company, Liverpool. 
Emmens, William, 
Church of England Life and Fire recent Institution, 
5, Lothbury. 


*Farrance, George John, 
City of London Life Assurance Society, 2, Royal Exchange- 
buildings. 
*Farren, Edwin James, F.S.S. (Vick PRESIDENT), 
Gresham Life Assurance Society, 37, Old Jewry. 
*Finlaison, Alexander Glen, 
National Debt Office, Old Jewry. 
*Finlaison, John (PRESIDENT), 
Gothic House, under the Hill, Richmond. 
*Fletcher, Alexander Pearson, 
Northern Assurance Company, 1, pene retin 
Fraser, Thomas, 
Life Association of Scotland, 20, King Willkiam-street. 
*Gover, William Sutton, F.8.8., 
British Equitable Assurance Companies 47, King William-street. 
Gregor, David Clunie, 
Colomal Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Griffith, Charles Fox, 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company, Aberdeen, 
*Hampton, John William, 
Alfred Life Assurance Association, 7, Lothbury. 


*Handcock, Robert, 
Leeds and Yorkshwe Fire and Life Insurance Company, Leeds. 
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Fellows ond Oficial Associates. 
Those marked thus * are Fellows, 
*Hardy, Peter, F.R.S., 
London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 
*Hodge, William Barwick, F.S.S8., 
General Reverstonary and Investment Company, 5, Whitehall. 
Jago, George William Samuel, 
loses Life Insurance and Annuity Company, 10, Chatham- 
place. 
James, William Montgomery, 
Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Assurance Society, 
18, Waterloo-place. 


*Jellicoe, Charles, F.S.8. (Vick PresiDEnt), 
Eagle Insurance Company, 3, Crescent, New Bridge-street. 


*Jones, Jenkin, 

National Mercantile Infe Assurance Society, Poultry. 
*King, John, 

North British Insurance Company, 4, New Bank-buildings. 


Koch, John Edward Campbell, 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 43, Lombard-street, 


Laundy, Samuel Linn, 
London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society, 68, Moorgate- 
street, ; 
*Laurence, John (TREASURER), 
London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 
*Lawson, Charles Lucius, F.S.8., 
Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance Society, 14, Waterloo- 
place. 
Lendon, Edwin, 
Kent Fire and United Kent Ltfe Assurance and Annuity 
Institution, Mardstone. 
*Lewis, Charles Terrell, F.S.S., 
West of England Life and Fire Insurance Company, Exeter. 
*Lewis, William, ; 
Family Endowment Society, 12, Chatham-place. 
*Lodge, Jeremiah, B.A., F.S.8., 
Palladium Life Assurance Society, 7, Waterloo-place. 
Lodge, Robert John 
’ Marine Assurance Company, 20, Old Broad-street. 


Macintyre, Patrick, F.S.A., F.R.G.8., 
United Kingdom Life Assurance Company, 8, Waterloo-place. 


8 
Fellows ond Offiriol Asauriates, 


Those marked thus * are Fellows. 
*Newman, William Lewin, Jun., 
Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company, York. , 
*Pinckard, George Henry, F.S.S., 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society, 99, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
*Porter, Henry William, F.8.S., 
Alliance Life Assurance Company, Bartholomew-lane. 
Pott, Thomas Alfred, 
7, Old Jewry. 
*Rainie, Robert, 
Life Association of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
*Ratray, William, 
Victoria Life Assurance Company, 18, King Willham-street. 
Ray, Richard, 
Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life Insurance Society, 1, New 
Bridge-street. 
*Reddish, John (Honorary SECRETARY), 
Royal Farmers’ and General Insurance Institution, 8, Norfolk- 
strect, Strand, 
*Sang, Edward, 
3, South Gray-street, Edinburgh. 
*Scott, Ebenezer Erskine, 
East of Scotland Life Assurance Company, Dundee. 
*Smith, Edward Osborne, F.S.S., 
Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Society, 71, King Wilham- 
street. 
Smith, Frederick Garle, 
Scottish Union Fire and Life Insurance Company, 37, Cornhill. 
*Smith, Henry William, F.S.S., 
Albert Assurance Company, 11, Waterloo-place. 
*Smith, James, 
Northern Assurance Company, Glasgow. 
*Smith, William 
English and Scottish Law Li 6 Assurance Association, Edinburgh. 
Smylie, Samuel, 
‘Standard Life Assurance Company, Dublin. 
*Spens, William, 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, Glasgow. 
“Stables, Alexander, Jun., 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company, Aberdeen. 


9 
Fellams and Official Assorintes. 


Those marked thus * are Fellows. 
Stewart, George, 

North of England Fire and Life Insurance Company, Sheffield. 
“Terry, James Michael, . 

Hand-in-Hand Life Insurance Society, 1, New Bridge-street. 

Thicke, Charles James, 

British Mutual Life Assurance Society, 17, New Bridge-street. 
*Thomson, George Augustus, 

Colonial Life Assurance Company, New York. 
*Thomson, William Thomas, F.R.S.E., F.S.8., 

Standard Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 
*Todd, Benjamin Hall, 

Crown Life Assurance Company, New Bridge-strect. 

* *Todhunter, Joseph, 

National of Ireland Life and Fire Insurance Company, Dublin. 
*Tucker, Robert (Vice PRESIDENT), 

Pelican Infe Insurance Company, 70, Lombard-street. 
*Walker, Thomas, B.A., F.S.8., 

Falcon Life Assurance Society, 41, Moorgate-street. 
*Watson, James, 

Scottish Provident Institution, Edinburgh. 
*Watson, John, 

Scottish Provincial Assurance Company, Aberdeen. 


Watson, John, 
Scottish Provident Institution, Edinburgh. 
Williams, Henry Jones, 
Standard Life Assurance Company, 82, King William-street. 
*Williams, John Hill, F.8.S. (Honorary Secretary), 
English and Scottish Law Life Assurance Association, 12, 
Waterloo-place. 
*Willich, Charles Arnold Madinger, F.S.S., 
University Life Assurance Society, 24, Suffolk-street, Pail 
Mall East. 
Wilson, James Moncrieff, ; 
Patriotic Assurance Company of Ireland, Dublin. 
*Wood, William, 
116, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 


*Yeats, Alexander, 
Aberdeen Mutual Assurance and Friendly Society, Aberdeen. 


A 5 
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Assurintes. 
Those marked thus t have passed their Examination. 
Adams, George, 
London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 


Allan, John Buller, ; 

Victoria Life Assurance Company, 18, King William-street. 
Anderson, James John Phillips, 

English and Foreign Life Assurance Society, 1385, Oxford-street. 
Aston, Benjamin Richard, 

5, Whitehall-place. 
Aston, Joseph Keech, F.S.S., 

Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, 3, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 
Avarne, J. Augustus, 

United Kingdom Life Assurance Company, 8, Waterloo-place. 
Bampton, James, F.S.S., 

Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society, 99, 

Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Barlow, Thomas (Avupitor), 

Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, 3, Princes-street, Bank. 
Berridge, George William, 

22, St. Swithin’s-lane, King William-street. 
Birkmyre, William Frederick, 

North British Insurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Bishop, Henry, 

13, Old Jewry-chambers. 
Black, Morrice Alexander, 

English and Cambrian, 9, New Bridge-street. 
Boyer, Henry, 

Bank of England. 
Brown, Thomas, Jun., 


Westminster and General Life Assurance Association, 27, 
King-street, Covent-garden. 


Browne, Charles Rous, 
Westminster Fire Office, 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Carr, Thomas, 


Asylum, Domestic, and Foreign Life Assurance Compan 
72, Cornhill. é aes 


tCheshire, Edward (Avprtor), 
Conservative Club; and 8, James-street, Westbourne-terrace. 


Bi 


Associates. 
Those marked thus + have passed their Examination. 
tChild, Christian (Aupitor), F.8.S., 
Alhance Life Assurance Company, Bartholomew-lane. 
Clarke, Joseph, 
Argus Life Assurance Company, 39, Throgmorton-strect. 


Clason, James Harvie, 
Colonial Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 


Clirehugh, William Palin, F.S.S., 
Scottish National Insurance Company, 69, Lombard-street. 


Coles, John, 
Legal and Commercial Life Assurance Society, 73, Cheapside. 


Collins, Charles G., 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 
Collins, Frank Laird Howard, 
Unity Fire and Life Assurance Association, corner of Caren: 
street and King Willvam-street. 


Cookson, Bryan Edward, 


Craig, Jobn, 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Crawford, Adam, 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
Crawford, David Lindsay, 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, Edinburgh. 
Cutbush, Edward, 
Weslaiaster and General Life Assurance Association, 27, 
King-street, Covent-garden. 
Catcliffe, George, F.S.8., 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society, 99, 
Great Rutsell-tivsct, Bloomsbury. 
Dix, James, 
National Provident Institution, 48, Gracechurch-street. 


Dixon, Charles Woodbridge, 
Beacon Life and Fire Assurance Company, 6, Waterloo-place. 


Doncaster, George, 
British Protector Life Assurance Company, 27, New Bridge- 
street, 


Dowling, David Jeremiah, 
London Assurance, Clonmel. 


12 
Assuriotes, 


Those murked thus + have passed ther Examination. 
Fache, Henry, 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, 89, Keng-street, Cheapside. 


Finlaison, Charles Studdert, 
Royal Naval, Military, and East India Company Life Miler - 
ance Society, 18, Waterloo-place. 


Finlaison, John, Jun., 
Gothic House, under the Hill, Richmond. 
Fisher, Joseph, 
Alkiance Life Insurance Company, Bartholomew-lane. 
Flindt, Rupert, 
Secretary's Office, St. Katherine’s-docks. 
Float, George Henry, 
Monarch Life Assurance Company, Adelaide-place. 


Foot, James Jeffery, 
Hand-in-Hand Life Insurance Society, 1, New Bridge-street. 


Fothergill, Charles George, 

Westminster Fire Office, 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, F.S.8., 

Empire Assurance Company, 41, Pall Mail. 
Gard, William, 

Union Savings’ Bank and Government Life Annuity Institu- 

tion, Devonport. 

Grey, William Henry, 

48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Griffith, Samuel, M.D., 

Star Life Assurance Company, 48, Moorgate-street. 
Griffith, Thomas Henry, 

Star Life Assurance Company, 48, Moorgate-street. 
Griffiths, Charles, 

London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 
Guild, James Wyllie, 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, Glasgow. 
Hall, David, 

London Assurance, South Mall, Cork, Ireland. 
Hamerton, John Taylor, A.M., T.C.D., 

London Assurance, Dublin. 
Hamilton, James Clarkson, 

Colonial Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 


13 
Aswnriotes. 


Those marked thus + have passed their Examination. 

Hann, Frederick, 

London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 
Hannyngton, Major John Caulfeild, 

24th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, Chota, Nagpore. 
Hardy, Ralph Price, 

Eagle Life Assurance Society, 8, Crescent, New Bridge-street. 
Harrington, John Nicholas, 


Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society, 99, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Hatton, Robert, 

Empire Assurance Company, 41, Pall Mall. 
Haycraft, John Berry, 

Unity General Assurance Association, 40, Pall Mall. 
Helder, Stewart, 

Mutual Life Assurance Society, 39, King-street, Cheapside. 
Hooper, John, : 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, Royal Exchange. 
Hooton, James Geaves, 

4, Trafalgar-square. 


Huie, David Robertson Williamson, 
Standard Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Humphreys, George, B.A., 
Commander-tn-Chief’s Office, Horse Guards. 
Jago, Arthur, 
Westminster and General Infe Assurance Association, 27, 
King-street, Covent-garden. 
Jago, George John, 
Pelican Life Insurance Company, 70, Lombard-street. 
Johnston, Henry James, 
North British Insurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Johnson, Joseph, 
Beacon Life and Fire Assurance Company, 6, Waterloo-place. 
Keys, George Scott, 
Guardian Assurance Company, 11, Lombard-street. 
Kilburn, Henry Ward, ; 
Universal Life Assurance Society, 1, King William-street. 
Knight, Augustus James, _- 
Essex Economic Fire Office, Chelmsford. 
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Aasuriates. 
Those marked thus + have passed their Examination. 

Laing, Edward, 

English and Foreign Life Assurance Society, 185, Oxford-street. 
Lance, William, 

Bishopsgate Churchyard. 
Laurence, John Philip, 

London arene 7, Royal Exchange. 
Legg, Moses Samue 

Apothecaries’ sal Blackfriars. 
Lethbridge, William, M.A., F.R.A.S8., 

St. Paul’s School, London. 
Levi, Leone, F.S.S., F.S.A., 

12, College, Doctors’-commons. 
Logan, Alexander Mc Gregor, 

Standard Life Assurance Company, 83, King William-street. 
McKéan, Andrew, 

Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, Edinburgh. 
Mallandain, Charles, 

5, James-street, St. Luke's. 
Mann, Charles Philip, 

Burford, Oxfordshire. 
Martin, Charles Andrew, 

Colonial Life Assurance Company, 4a, Lothbury. 

{Meikle, James, F.S.S., 

Scottish Provident Institution, Edinburgh. 
Miller, Thomas, Jun., 

Scottish Union Insurance Company, 37, Cornhill. 


- Minasi, Frederick James, 


Parkfield House, Parkfield-street, Islington. 


Mortlock, Henry, 
Palladium Life Assurance Society, 7, Waterloo-place. 


Muir, James, 
' Scottish Unton Insurance Company, Edinburgh. 
Noble, Henry, 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, Royal Exchange.. 


Noble, James, 
Norwich Union Insurance Society, Edinburgh. 


Norton, Fletcher Carioca, 
English and Scottish Law Isfe Assurance Association 
12, Waterloo-place. 


? 
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Aasuriotes, 
Those marked thus + have passed their Examination. 
Nath, Edward, 
25, Oxford-street. 


Ogilvie, George Moncrieff, 
North British Insurance Company, Edinburgh. 


Oldfield, George Thomas, 
Albion Life Insurance Company, New Bridge-street. 


Oliver, John Lauer, 
Eagle Insurance Company, 8, Crescent, New Bridge-street. 


Oliver, Thomas Neame, 
1, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury. 
Pattison, William Pollard, 
Palladium Life Assurance Soctety, 7, Waterloo-place. 
Peyton, James, 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, West-end Branch, 
Pall Mali. 


Phillips, Henry James, 
Temperance Permanent Land and Building Society, 84, Moor- 
gate-street, 


Pidgeon, Jonathan Sills, 
10, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Preston, William Howell, 
Equitable Fire Office, Cannon-strect West. 
Price, Charles, , 
General Fire and Life Assurance Company, 62, King William- 
street, City. 
Racine, Charles Francis, 
Victoria Life Assurance Company, 18, King William-street, 
City. 
Ritchie, David, 
Secretary's Department, Bank of England. 
Robertson, Gerard Hay, , 
Engineers’, Masonic, and Universal Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, 345, Strand. 
Robinson, Denham Robert Coates, 
War Department, 7, Whitehall-gardens. 


Rumsey, Almaric, B.A., 
32, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. 


{Scoones, Philip, 
London Assurance, West-end Branch, 7, Pall Mall. 


16 
Assuristes, 


Those marked thus + have passed their Ewamination. 
Scott, George, 
Female Provident Assurance Company, 40, West Side, King 
’ William-street, City. 


Sharpe, Edgar, 
London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 


Shaw, Charles Gabriel, 
108, Leadenhall-street. 
Smith, John Scott, 
Pheniz Fire Office, 19, Lombard-street. 


Stephenson, George, 
Westminster Fire Office, 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Stewart, Andrew Wood, 
Standard Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 


Stott, John, 
Mutual Infe Assurance Society, 39, King-street, Cheapside. 


Stubbs, Joseph Neatby, 

Provident Clerks’ Mutual Life Association, 15, Moorgate-street. 
Sympson, Edwin, 

Hand-in-Hand Life Insurance Society, 1, New Bridge-street. 
Terry, James, 

Hand-in-Hand Life Insurance Soctety, 1, New Bridge-street. 

Thorson, Henry, Jun., 

Scottish Provincial Life Assurance Company, 20, Cannon-street. 
Tompkins, Henry, 

National Debt Office, Old Jewry. 
Tresidder, John Edward, 


Perpetual Investment Land and Building Soctety, 22, New 
Bridge-street. 


Turnbull, Andrew Hugh, 
Standard Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 


Turquand, Samuel James, 
London Assurance, 7, Royal Exchange. 


Walford, Cornelius, Jun., 

Scottish Provincial Insurance Company, 20, Cannon-street. 
Wallis, William, 

Star Life Assurance Company, 48, Moorgate-street. 


Wardrop, Thomas Yuille, 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company, 20, Cannon-street. 
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Associates, 
Those marked thus + have passed their Eeamination. 
Watkins, Charles, 
Pelican Life Insurance Company, 70, Lombard-street. 
West, Frederick, 
3, Chaliteres: Mensa House. 
White, William, 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, 126, Brshopsgate- 
street Within. 
Wilson, James, 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, Edinburgh. 
Winser, Thomas Boorman, 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, Royal Exchange. 
Yatman, John V., 
New York Branch Office ts the Liverpool and London Insur- 
ance Company, 56, Wall-street, New York, U.S. 
Young, Charles, 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society, 99, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Younger, Samuel, 
Engineers’, Masonic, and Universal Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, 345, Strand. 


*,* It is particularly requested that any inaccuracy in the foregoing 
lists may be pointed out to the Assistant Secretary. 


BRUSSELS 


ANTWERP 


HAMILTON 


Carrespunting FAembers. 


BELGIUM. 


See M. DE HOFFMAN, 


Directeur de la C" d’ Assurances Générales. 


or M. HAMOIR DE REUS, 


Directeur de la C" des Propriétaires Réunss. 


ere M. J. F. FLEMMICH, 


Directeur de la 5"* C d’ Assurances. 
CANADA. 


ere HUGH C. BAKER, Esq, 


President of the Canada Isfe Assurance 
Company. 
FRANCE. 


eae a M. J. DUBROCA, 


Directeur de la C"* Palladium, Rédacteur de 
‘Ia Revue des Assurances.’ 


....M. L. LE HIR, 


Rédacteur du ‘Journal de l’Assureur et de 
l’ Assuré,’ Docteur en Drott, Avocat a la 
Cour d’ Appel de Paris. 


....M, H. JOLIAT, 


Directeur de la C“ Phéniz, Rédacteur du 
‘ Journal des Assurances.’ 


....M. LE CAPITAINE GABRIEL LAFOND 


DE LURCY, 
Directeur de la C“ L’ Union des Ports, Auteur 
du ‘ Guide de I’ Assureur,’ Membre de la 
e Commission Centrale de la Société de 
Géographie, &c. 


Pie: arene stoue M. C. MERGER, 


Directeur de La Caisse Paternelle. 


....M. DE MONTRY, 


Directeur de L’ Equitable. 


....M. LOUIS POUGET, 


Editeur du ‘Journal des Assurances.’ 


....M. GAULTIER. 


ROUEN ...... .....M, GAIGNOEUX, 


Directeur de La Clémentine. 
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Carrespanting FAembers. 


GERMARY. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE..HERR BRUGGEMANN, 
Direktor de Aachener und preaah dee Feuer 
Versicherungs Gesellschaft. 
BERDIN sotradig.5. we HERR LUDWIG IRZINGER, 
Direktor der Feuer Versicherungs Anstalt 
Borussia. 
goummedh: biett: ute HERR H. J. LOBECK, 
Direktor der Berlinische Lebens Versicherungs 
Gesellschaft. 
BRESLAU ......... HERR HERTEL, 
Direktor der Schlesische Feuer Versicherungs 
Gesellschaft. 
COLOGNE re nen HERR MUSSARD, 
Direktor der Feuer Versicherungs Gesellschaft 
Colonia. 
+, arama alr ae HERR WENCELIUS, 
Direktor der Gesellschaft Agrippina. 


FRANKFORT ...... HERR LOWENGARD, 
Direktor der Deutsche Phimiz und Frank- 
Surter Lebens Versicherungs Gesellschaft. 

GOLA sles ore cs HERR RATH G. HOPF, 


Direktor der Lebens Versicherungs Bank Se 
Deutschland, in Gotha. 


HAMBURG 77s. v5.45 HERR W. LAZARUS, 
K. K. Priv. Assicurazioni Generals, in Trieste. 
LEIPZIG wichih..ngescseate HERR E. A. MASIUS, 


Autor der ‘Lehre der Versicherung,’ &c., 
Redacteur der ‘Allgemeine Versicherungs 
Zeitung,’ und ‘ Rundschau der Versische- 
rungen.’ 
MAGDEBURG...... HERR F. KNOBLAUCH, 
Bevolimachtger der Magdeburger Feuer 
Versicherungs Gesellschaft. 


ROSTOCK «32-0 saat HERR A. RADEL, 
Direktor der Vaterlandische Feuer Versiche- 
rungs Gesellschaft. 
TRIESTE. ........HERR ALEX. DANINOS, , 
Direttore del. Imp. Reg. Privileg. Riunvone 
Adriatica di Steurtd. 
VIENNA. ovens HERR F. L. WESTENHOLZ, 
Direktor der K. K. priv. erste Oesterreisch- 
ische Versicherungs Gesellschaft. 
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Corresmuting ALembers. 


HOLLAND. 
AMSTERDAM...... M. P. LANGERHUISEN, ; 
Manager of the Hollandsche Societett van 
Levensverzekerung. 
+ ieee es ROOK, M. J. J. A. SANTHAGENS, . 
Manager of the Oostindische Maatschappy 
van Administratie in Lijfrenten, fc. §c. 
RUSSIA. 
ST. PETERSBURG..M. JAMES THAL, 
Manager of the Russtsche Feuer Assecuranz 
Company. 
SWEDEN. 
STOCKHOLM ......M. HERMAN AROSENIUS, 
Manager of the Stockholm City Assurance 
Company. 
UNITED STATES. 
ALBANYesiz i scedss S. GROESBECK, Esq., 
Secretary of the Albany Insurance Company. 
BOSTON 0. sesciois, ts Whe Dr. JOSIAH CURTIS. 
pat Ceistiats ciate re JOSEPH H. GARDNER, Esq., 
Secretary of the Neptune Insurance Company. 
re ey WILLIAM TUFTS, Esq, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Company. 
NEWARK (N. J.)...BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Esq., 
Secretary of the Mutual Benefit Isfe As- 
surance Company. 
NEWHAVEN ...... PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, 
President of the American Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. 
ROS. BENJAMIN NOYES, Ese, 
Secretary of the American Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. 
NEW YORK ...... PROFESSOR GILL, 
Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
rene Acari WALTER R. JONES, Esq., 
President of the Board of Underwrsters. 
seen CHARLES NEWCOMB, Esg., 
Secretary of the Mercantile Mutual Insurance 
Company. 
| Meera NATHANIEL RICHARDS, Esq., 
President of the Fire Association. 
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RULES 


FOR THE 


REGULATION OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from Ten to Six, except during the 
month of September, when it is closed for the annual revision of the 
Catalogue. 


2. Members of the Institute are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian; 
but no Member can have more than ¢wo Books at a time, nor keep any 
work longer than a fortnight; but when a Book is returned by a Mem- 
ber, it can be borrowed by him again, provided it has not been bespoken, 
in the interim, by another Member. 


8. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 
volumes are completed and bound. 

4. Cyclopedias and works of reference are not circulated. 

5. Any. Member damaging a work, pays a fine equivalent to the 
injury. 

6. Works taken from the shelves for reference are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 


7. The Secretaries shall report to the Council any infringement of 
these Regulations. 


DONORS 


TO THE LIBRARY, 


Session 1854-5. 


DS 


Art-Union of London. 

Banker’s Magazine, The Editor of. 
Bienayme, M. Jules. 

Census Commissioners for Ireland. 
Cheshire, Edward. 

Collier, Dr. 

Decimal Association. 


Destitution, Association for Pro- 
moting the Relief of, in the 
Metropolis. 


Franklin Institute (Philadelphia). 
Geological Society. 

Gompertz, Benjamin, F.R.S. 
Guy, W. A., M.B. 

Health, General Board of. 
Hodge, W. Barwick. 

Hopf, Herr Rath G. (Gotha). 
Jopling, R. Thomson. 

Lafond, Captain Gabriel. 
Literary Gazette, The Editor of. 
Locke, John, A.B. 

Lumley, W. G. 

Mallandain, Charles. 

Newmarch, William. 


New Quarterly Review, The Editor 
of. 


Pharmaceutical Society. 
pr Metropolitan Commissioners 
of. 


Porter, H. W. 

Poor Law Board. 

Pratt, John Tidd. 

Quetelet, M. Adolphe (Brussels). 
Rathbone, Theodore W. 
Redgrave, Samuel. 
Redpath, ——. 

Registrar General. 

Royal Astronomical Society. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Royal Institution. 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 
Scratchley, Arthur. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Society of Arts. 

Statistical Society. 
Thomson, W. T., F.RS.E. 
Tooke, Thomas, F.R.S. 
Walford, Cornelius, Junr. 
Walker, Thomas, B.A. 
Williams, John Hill. 

Yates, James, F.R.S. 

Yool, William A. 


ee 
Laytons, Printers, 150, Fleet Street. 
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